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“Although Taiwan, missile proliferation, missile defense, and the American mili- 
tary presence in Asia and Central Asia have the potential to upset Sino- 
American relations over the next year, the current stability is reason for cautious 

_ optimism. .. . Neither country needs or seeks a deterioration of relations or a 
return to the roller coaster of the 1990s. Indeed, both are otherwise preoccupied.” 


Sino-American Relations since September 11: 
Can the New Stability Last? 


DAVID SHAMBAUGH 


year after the devastating terrorist attacks on 
A the United States, Sino-American relations 
are their most stable since they began their 
decade-long deterioration and constant fluctuation 
following the events of June 1989. The prospects for 
continued stability are positive as long as neither 
nation infringes on the core security interests of the 
other. Some would dispute this assessment, includ- 
ing many analysts in China, since they see limited 
benefits from post-September 11 Sino-American 
cooperation and continuing underlying tensions and 
frictions in the relationship.! Of course, problems 
do exist and, given the fluctuant history of Sino- 
American relations, it would be a mistake to pro- 
claim that the newfound stability is permanent or 
can endure indefinitely. Yet, the roller coaster of rela- 
tions during the 1990s—when security tensions 
were frequent and disputes over human rights and 
trade were constant—is absent today. 
China’s support of the American war on Al 
Qaeda and global terrorism has certainly con- 


DAVID SHAMBAUGH is professor of political science and interna- 
tional affairs and director of the China policy program at the 
Elliott School of International Affairs, George Washington Uni- 
versity. He is also a nonresident senior fellow in the foreign pol- 
icy studies program at the Brookings Institution. His most recent 
book, Modernizing China's Military, will be published in Jan- 
uary by the University of California Press. 


ISee, for example, Aaron L. Friedberg, “11 September and 
the Future of Sino-American Relations,” Survival (Spring 
2002), pp. 33-50, and David M. Lampton, “Small Mercies: 
China and America after 9/11,” The National Interest (Win- 
ter 2001/2002), pp. 106-113. 

2Author interview with senior Chinese Foreign Ministry 
official, October 9, 2001, Beijing. 
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tributed to this new stability, but improvement in 
bilateral ties was noticeable before September 11 
and is the result of more than simply cooperation 
in counterterrorism. Joint actions since September 
11 have certainly contributed to improved ties, but 
this cooperation capitalized on momentum begun 
early in the Bush administration, particularly in 
the immediate aftermath of the April 2001 inci- 
dent in which an American EP-3 surveillance 
plane was forced to make an emergency landing 
on Chinese territory. 


CHINA’S REACTION TO SEPTEMBER 11 

When the hijacked airplanes ploughed into the 
World Trade Center, Pentagon, and a Pennsylva- 
nia field on September 11, Chinese President Jiang 
Zemin watched the tragedy unfold live on CNN. 
Jiang immediately ordered his government to issue 
solemn condolences to the American people and 
to fully cooperate with the United States govern- 
ment’s efforts to track down the perpetrators.2 For 
his part, the Chinese president activated the dor- 
mant hotline to the White House to personally 
convey condolences to President George W. Bush 
(Jiang was reportedly the second foreign leader, 
following Russian President Vladimir Putin, to get 
through). Thereafter the Chinese government took 
a number of steps to offer tangible assistance to the 
United States: 


e helping draft and pass two key resolutions in 
the UN Security Council and General Assembly; 

e supporting, in principle, the coalition attacks 
on the Taliban regime in Afghanistan (Beijing's vote 


on Resolution 1368 marked the first time that ® 
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China had voted in favor of—rather than its usual 
practice of abstaining from—authorizing the inter- 
national use of force): 

e diplomatically working quietly behind the 
scenes with its close partner Pakistan to persuade 
General Pervez Musharraf’s government to support 
the war against the Taliban regime; 

e sharing intelligence with the United States on 
Al Qaeda and the Taliban; 

e initiating a series of exchanges with the United 
States on counterterrorism, leading to a practical 
working relationship in this field; 

e sealing China’s short border with Afghanistan 
to prevent Al Qaeda or Taliban fighters from migrat- 
ing into the Xinjiang Autonomous Region; 

e inspecting bank accounts in Hong Kong and 
China for links to terrorist groups; 

e offering aid for Afghan refugee resettlement in 
Pakistan and some reconstruction aid in Afghanistan. 


China took these steps to unambiguously support 
the United States in the aftermath of September 11, 
but it has not done as much as other neighboring 
nations or other countries in the world. For exam- 
ple, China did not offer military overflight or basing 
rights—as did every nation surrounding Afghani- 
stan (except Iran). China claims it has problems 
doing so because of longstanding sensitivities 
regarding sovereignty. Other nations, however, over- 
came such sensitivities and rose to the occasion. Nor 
did China commit any military units to the multi- 
national force in Afghanistan. China’s reluctance to 
become militarily engaged in the Afghan conflict 
tarnishes its otherwise positive record in the war 
against terrorism. Even more troubling and mysti- 
fying is China’s failure to grasp the opportunity to 
contribute to the postconflict reconstruction of 
Afghanistan. China has pledged $150 million in 
reconstruction aid, but it has chosen not to become 
involved in training the new Afghan army or police 
forces, nor has it sent engineers, construction work- 
ers, or equipment to help rebuild the country. 
China’s decision to send civilian police to East Timor 
proved to be an effective contribution to the main- 
tenance of security and nation building there. China 
could—and should—contribute to these initiatives 
as a concrete expression of its international respon- 
sibilities as a major world power and member of the 
UN Security Council. 


A RETURN TO ENGAGEMENT 
China’s cooperation with the United States in 
e fighting terrorism certainly helped improve bilat- 


eral relations, but it only added momentum to the 
strengthening of ties that had been evident over the 
three months prior to September 11. The EP-3 inci- 
dent in April and May 2001 certainly increased ten- 
sions and strained relations between the two 
countries, but once it was resolved both sides 
moved quickly to put it behind them and begin a 
dedicated process of engagement with each other. 
Immediately following the release of the EP-3 crew, 
the United States administration began to signal a 
shift in tone and policy toward China. Despite the 
bitter taste left by the Chinese government’s han- 
dling of the incident, President George W. Bush, in 
a Rose Garden speech announcing the release of the 
detained crew, put Beijing and his bureaucracy on 
notice that he sought an improvement in relations. 
By using such terms as “constructive and produc- 
tive relationship” and avoiding the standard refrain 
of “strategic competitor,” the president signaled his 
willingness to improve ties. Keenly aware of the fis- 
sures in the administration’s thinking about China, 
and the presidents previously neutral stance toward 
the contending factions, the Chinese government 
saw a Silver lining in the speech and was quick to 
grasp the opportunity to improve ties. 

The responsibility for implementing the new and 
more positive policy fell to the State Department, 
which initiated a series of reciprocal official visits 
during the early summer, culminating in Secretary 
of State Colin Powell’s own trip to Beijing in late 
July 2001. The tone of these visits was positive; 
both governments were looking forward to the first 
meeting of the two presidents at the Asia-Pacific 
Economic Cooperation conference in Shanghai in 
October. Thus, improvement in the United 
States—China relationship was evident before 
September 11. 

While the Bush administration and Bush himself 
came to office arguing that China was a “strategic 
competitor,” and while many members of his 
administration saw China as a potential adversary, 
a coalition of key officials (including the president, 
secretary of state, and national security adviser Con- 
doleezza Rice) sought to establish a more stable, 
cooperative, and enduring relationship with Beijing. 
The rationale behind the shift in tone and policy 
was not dissimilar from the strategic logic that had 
guided the China policies of the six previous 
administrations: a China that is positively engaged 
with the world, and not withdrawn into a national- 
istic cocoon, is conducive to the stability and secu- 
rity of the Asia-Pacific region and to American 
national security interests. 


This realistic approach was soon to pay dividends 
after September 11. Sino-American cooperation 
against terrorism paved the way for Bush's visit with 
Jiang in Shanghai. The two presidents met again in 
February 2002, when Bush paid a two-day official 
visit to Beijing. Two American presidential trips to 
China in the space of four months are unprece- 
dented, and the two leaders have also spoken by 
telephone a number of times during the past year. 
Although their chemistry is reported to be busi- 
nesslike but not warm, such high-level contact is an 
important element in the overall relationship. It pro- 
vides a personal sense of the other leader (an impor- 
tant criteria in Bush’s worldview) and a channel of 
direct and uncensored communication on sensitive 
issues; it also energizes the two governments’ 
bureaucracies to generate areas of joint cooperation. 

In May 2002, Chinese Vice President Hu Jintao, 
who has been groomed to succeed Jiang Zemin in 
one or more positions at and after the sixteenth 
congress of the Chinese 
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Assistant Foreign Minister Zhou Wenzhong. Vice 
Foreign Minister for Asia Wang Yi has exchanged 
views with his State Department counterpart, James 
Kelly, and Director for Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Liu Jieyi has met with Assistant Secretary Avis 
Bohlen and Undersecretary John Bolton to discuss 
missile defense, nonproliferation, and arms control 
issues. Director of Policy Planning Richard Haass 
and Foreign Ministry Director of the Policy Research 
Office Cui Tiankai held the first of several exchanges 
on global security issues. Other delegations have also 
been exchanged in the areas of counterterrorism, 
human rights, public health, trade, transnational 
crime, and narcotics. 

The lack of military-to-military exchanges is a 
notable exception to the reinstitutionalization of 
bilateral relations. Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld sus- 
pended all bilateral exchanges with the People’s Lib- 
eration Army (PLA) following the EP-3 incident. Any 
such exchanges were to be approved on a case-by- 

case basis and by the secre- 





Communist Party that is 
scheduled for this autumn, 
also paid an official visit to 
the United States at the 
invitation of Vice President 
Dick Cheney (Hu had been to the West only once 
before with a November 2001 visit to Western 
Europe). Hu toured New York and New Jersey, 
Washington, D.C., the San Francisco Bay region, and 
Hawaii. In all his meetings, Hu impressed his inter- 
locutors with a firm and detailed grasp of the issues, 
even if he did not stray from his carefully scripted 
“talking points.” In Washington, Hu met with more 
than half the United States cabinet in two days of 
meetings. His discussions, while often pro forma, 
covered the gamut of issues on the bilateral agenda: 
human rights, Tibet, Taiwan, regional security in 
Asia, the Middle East, counterterrorism, nonprolif- 
eration, and United States—China military relations. 

The past year has not only witnessed this set of 
high-level meetings but also the full reinstitutional- 
ization of bilateral exchanges. Virtually every United 
States cabinet official (with the notable and glaring 
exception of Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld) 
has now met his or her Chinese counterpart for dis- 
cussions—some several times. Exchanges between 
the State Department and the Chinese Foreign Min- 
istry have been particularly intensive. Secretary of 
State Powell and Deputy Secretary of State Richard 
Armitage have held several rounds of similar dis- 
cussions with Foreign Minister Tang Jiaxuan, Exec- 
utive Vice Foreign Minister Li Zhaoxing, and 


It is not preordained that the United States 
and China become adversaries. 


tary personally. Rumsfeld 
and other senior officials in 
the Defense Department 
are deeply suspicious of the 
value of these exchanges to 
the United States. They have the perception that past 
exchanges have benefited the PLA much more than 
the United States military, and have primarily been 
an avenue for Chinese military espionage. Because of 
the lack of Chinese transparency and reciprocity, the 
United States, they believe, receives little tangible 
benefit from military exchanges. Despite this predis- 
position at the Pentagon, Bush has proposed on two 
occasions to Jiang Zemin that the two militaries 
should resume exchanges. The State Department is 
also pushing for a resumption. 

Reluctantly, Rumsfeld met with Hu Jintao (who 
also holds the portfolio of vice chairman of the Cen- 
tral Military Commission) and discussed the possi- 
bility of renewing military exchanges. Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for International Security 
Affairs Peter Rodman was dispatched to Beijing in 
June 2002 for exploratory discussions with the PLA 
leadership. Exchanges still have not resumed, how- 
ever. If they do, they are likely to remain limited, 
given the reigning perception in Washington that 
the United States has little to gain from them as 
long as the PLA refuses to open its bases and mili- 
tary establishment on a truly reciprocal basis. This 
view is not only prevalent at the Pentagon, but also 
in Congress. In July 2002 the bipartisan congres- 
sional U.S.-China Security Review Commission , 
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issued its first annual report, which was extremely 
suspicious and critical of the Chinese military.3 


THE “ARMITAGE-WOLFOWITZ VISION” 

While bilateral exchanges in the military realm 
lag, the Bush administration has otherwise adopted 
the same strategy of “engagement” as had the pre- 
vious six administrations. In this respect Bush’s 
China policy is centrist and has continuity with his 
predecessors.* But this process of engagement rep- 
resents just one strand of the Bush administration's 
China policy. It is dialectically paired with another 
set of actions aimed at countries and actors around 
China’s periphery. 

While some officials in the Bush administration 
do not even favor the engagement element of the 
administration’s China policy, a consensus seems to 
have emerged early in the administration that China 
had to be engaged and not ignored, confronted, or 
contained. Secretary of State Powell, national secu- 
rity adviser Rice, and the president himself were key 
in forging this consensus. China was, in their esti- 
mation, a “major power” (like Russia) with which 
the United States had important equities and national 
security interests that mandated as much engage- 
ment and cooperation as possible. Yet, as part of this 
recognition, the administration also strongly believes 
that the approach to China must include other 
regional elements and that the United States should 
place much greater priority on these regional actors 
than it places on China. A central Republican Party 
critique of the Clinton administration’s China policy 
was that it erred by placing inordinate emphasis on 
dealing with Beijing, to the neglect of real allies and 
partners elsewhere in Asia. Although this critique is 
disingenuous, during Clinton's second term a high 
priority was placed on building ties with China. This 
perspective is not new to the current Bush adminis- 
tration—it was presaged by the second Reagan 
administration and was conceptualized in that ear- 
lier era by the key officials responsible for East Asia 
policy—particularly the late Gaston Sigur, James Lil- 
ley, Richard “Dixie” Walker, Paul Wolfowitz, Richard 
Armitage, and James Kelly. 


3Report to Congress of the U.S.—China Security Review 
Commission, The National Security Implications of the Eco- 
nomic Relationship Between the United States and China 
(Washington, D.C., July 2002). 

‘This perspective is elaborated in David Shambaugh, 
“From the White House, All Zigzags Lead to China,” Wash- 
ington Post, February 17, 2002. 

>For a similar assessment, see John Garver, “Sino-Ameri- 
can Relations in 2001,” International Journal (Spring 2002), 
. pp. 283-310. 


Today Wolfowitz and Armitage—now the deputy 
secretaries of defense and state, respectively—have 
played the dominant roles in conceptualizing the 
administration’s broad Asia strategy. In their view, 
America’s China policy should be embedded in a 
broader Asia policy, rather than vice versa. This 
basic conceptualization is not tantamount to a pol- 
icy of containing China, although it certainly does 
have the effect of strengthening America’s strategic 
and military ties all around China’s periphery 
(which, to many in China, is precisely a form of 
neocontainment). While no existing public docu- 
ment describes it, what can be described as the 
“Armitage—Wolfowitz vision” for China and Asia 
policy involves at least the following core elements: 


e Emphasize Japan. America’s entire relationship 
with the Asia-Pacific region is anchored to the 
United States—Japan alliance—an alliance that, in 
Armitage’s view, needs substantial strengthening 
and redefining so that it bears a closer resemblance 
to the United States—Britain alliance (an unrealistic 
desire if, for no other reason, Japan does not seek 
such a relationship); 

e Stress and strengthen America’s other four 
regional alliances (South Korea, Thailand, the 
Philippines, Australia) and its security partnerships 
(especially Singapore); 

e Work to build security ties with Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Brunei, and possibly Vietnam; 

e Vastly enhance overall relations with India— 
political, commercial, and military; 

e Build security partnerships with Central Asian 
states (this was true September 11 and has become 
actual policy since then); 

e Rebuild relations with Pakistan and help keep 
Pakistan from becoming a failed state that encour- 
ages and exports terrorism; 

e Strengthen political and military ties with 
Taiwan; 

e Maintain a robust forward military presence 
throughout Asia. 


In the Armitage—Wolfowitz vision, China must 
be dealt with as amicably as possible, but within 
this broader strategic context. This vision is appar- 
ently shared by national security adviser Rice, Sec- 
retary of State Powell, and Trade Representative 
Robert Zoellick—while Secretary of Defense Rums- 
feld and Vice President Cheney (and key members 
of their staffs) have much more hawkish views of 
China. Yet with this “vision” these policymakers 
have forged a consensus and coalition on Asia and 
China policy in the Bush administration. 5 


On Taiwan the Bush administration has also 
- undertaken many new initiatives aimed at giving the 
government and people on the island greater confi- 
dence and dignity. In 2001 it approved the largest 
arms sales package for the Taiwanese military since 
the previous Bush administration agreed to sell 150 
F-16 fighters in 1992. While it did not include the 
hotly debated Aegis-equipped naval cruisers, it did 
involve a number of weapons previously denied to 
Taipei (including submarines). The Defense Depart- 
ment has also moved to upgrade other forms of mil- 
itary assistance to Taiwan's armed forces in a variety 
of areas (an initiative begun during the second Clin- 
ton administration but intensified by the Rumsfeld 
Pentagon). The administration also broke with past 
policy by authorizing Taiwan's leaders (president 
and vice president) to make occasional “transit” vis- 
its to major American cities. It also permitted an 
unprecedented visit by Taiwan's minister of defense, 
who attended | 
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major rift in the Sino-American relationship. For its 
part, Beijing is also recalibrating its relationship 
with Taiwan. The mainland’s policy toward the 
island appears to have four main thrusts: economic 
integration, political co-optation, military intimi- 
dation, and international strangulation. All four ele- 
ments work in tandem and are collectively intended 
to make Taiwan increasingly more dependent on 
the mainland, while sowing seeds of division in the 
islands domestic politics and closing Taiwan's 
international options. While official cross-strait dia- 
logue remains suspended and hung up on dis- 
agreement over the “one China” issue, interchange 
of all kinds is rapidly deepening and accelerating. 
According to People’s Republic sources cited in the 
January 25, 2002 China Daily, in 2001 cross-strait 
trade reached $32 billion, Taiwan invested $6.9 bil- 
lion in 4,100 projects, and 2.9 million Taiwanese 
visited the mainland. It is estimated that Taiwan has 

invested a total 
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Assistant Secretary of State Kelly. In another 
unprecedented move, former Taiwanese vice presi- 
dent and leader of the Kuomintang (Nationalist 
Party), Lien Chan, was invited to a conference and 
dinner at the White House. With the exception of 
former President Lee Teng-hui’s controversial trip to 
the United States in 1995, these moves by the Bush 
administration are unprecedented in the 23 years 
since the United States derecognized the govern- 
ment on Taiwan. President Bush contributed the 
most notable policy departure of all by announcing 
in a nationally televised interview that his adminis- 
tration “would do whatever it takes to help Taiwan 
defend itself.” This was a marked departure from the 
30-year policy of “strategic ambiguity” (although 
both Taipei and Beijing have long assumed Ameri- 
can intervention under scenarios short of Taiwan's 
outright declaration of independence). Although the 
Bush administration professes adherence to the “one 
China” policy and has explicitly said that it will not 
support a Taiwanese declaration of independence, 
these recent moves nonetheless have had the net 
effect of strengthening United States ties with Tai- 
wan across the board. They also have support in 
Congress and from much of the American public. 
Beijing is deeply concerned about and vigorously 
protests these initiatives, but they have not led toa 





reside in Shanghai. While the magnets of commerce 
and culture are drawing the two sides continually 
closer, in terms of popular identity and politics a 
large gap remains across the strait. The interaction 
of these two sets of variables will, over time, be far 
more decisive than military factors in determining 
the future of the China—Taiwan relationship. 


POTENTIAL PROBLEMS ON THE HORIZON 

Although the Sino-American relationship has 
experienced newfound stability over the past year, 
difficulties and potential problems remain. These 
fall in the areas of relations with Taiwan, nonprolif- 
eration, missile defenses, and the American military 
presence in Asia. 

On Taiwan, the Bush administration has been 
able to achieve what many previous administrations 
failed to accomplish: strong and stable relations with 
Beijing and Taipei simultaneously. It has been able 
to do so by largely pursuing relations with each on 
independent tracks, rather than worrying about 
what a move toward one will do to the other. The 
administration, by proceeding to stabilize relations 
with the People’s Republic first, has given itself the 
latitude to subsequently strengthen its ties to Tai- 
wan. But ultimately there is a linkage between the 
two policy tracks. In particular, the Bush adminis- . 
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tration risks a confrontation and serious deteriora- 
tion in relations with China if it continues to 
upgrade military relations with Taiwan, sell more 
advanced weapons to it, and permit senior Tai- 
wanese officials to visit the United States. At present, 
Taipei is pushing hard for a possible visit by Presi- 
dent Chen Shui-bian to Washington, and some 
members of Congress are interested in inviting him 
to address a joint session. That would be a profound 
affront to China and would likely trigger a major 
political crisis in Sino-American relations. 

The United States is similarly risking a deteriora- 
tion if it proceeds to further link the Taiwanese and 
American militaries in “joint” ways with integrated 
communications systems, command and control, 
and intelligence, along with joint force planning, 
logistics, training, or exercises. Any or all of these 
acts would, in the eyes of Beijing, reconstitute de 
facto the military alliance with Taiwan that the 
United States terminated in 1979 as a condition for 
the normalization of diplomatic relations with the 
People’s Republic. It is one thing to sell weapons to 
Taiwan—which Beijing does not like but tolerates— 
but it is quite another to integrate the two militaries 
in these ways. It may make military sense to do so 
in the event that the United States must come to Tai- 
wan’s defense, but this is, in fact, a political issue: it 
directly contravenes the commitments of the Carter 
administration when the United States normalized 
relations with China in 1979. Even if the Pentagon 
does not undertake these initiatives on its own, 
Congress may force it to do so. Section 1202 of the 
National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 
2003 (H.R. 4546), currently before Congress, man- 
dates that the Department of Defense implement 
many of these measures within 180 days of passage 
into law. If the legislation is passed and imple- 
mented, it will likely ignite a major crisis in United 
States—China relations and may precipitate the very 
military confrontation the measures are intended to 
address. It is highly unlikely that the Bush adminis- 
tration is going to spend valuable political capital in 
Congress by working to remove the language and 
requirements from the draft bill—to the contrary, it 
seems inclined to support and adopt such measures. 
The administration should be prepared for adverse 
consequences. 

The arms buildup on both sides of the Taiwan 
Strait is also dangerous and destabilizing. An action- 


6Also see the discussion in Michael D. Swaine, “Bush Has 
a Tiger by the Tail with His China Policy,” Los Angeles Times, 


e June 17, 2002. 


reaction arms-race dynamic has developed in the 
last few years, with Beijing buying specific weapons 
from Russia to counter those sold by the United 
States to Taiwan, while the United States selects 
weapons for sale to the island specifically designed 
to counter those sold by Russia to China. This esca- 
latory dynamic is costly and risky. 

The second concern, China's proliferation of bal- 
listic missiles and missile components to other 
countries—particularly Iran, Iraq, Libya, and Pak- 
istan—has been a longstanding problem. Despite 
years of negotiations, a bilateral agreement in 
November 2000, and countless Chinese denials and 
pledges, China’s ballistic missile proliferation appar- 
ently continues. During the past year, the United 
States State Department slapped sanctions on 12 
Chinese companies involved in such proliferation. 
China is a signatory to the nuclear Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty and claims to oppose the proliferation 
of weapons of mass destruction, yet its continued 
leakage of such dangerous technologies or whole 
missiles (in the case of Pakistan) is a significant 
source of friction in United States—China relations 
and contributes to instability in already unstable 
parts of the world. It also links China directly to 
such “rogue states.” In a speech to the Asia Society 
in Hong Kong this February, the American ambas- 
sador to China, Clark Randt, termed China’s prolif- 
eration a “make or break issue” in the relationship. 
Although this may be an overstatement, if Beijing 
does not cease such activities and fully implement 
the November 2000 bilateral accord on ballistic 
missile proliferation, it risks deterioration in its rela- 
tions with Washington. 

The missile defense issue has also been an irri- 
tant for several years now, with China repeatedly 
expressing its opposition to the United States with- 
drawal from the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty in 2002 
and development and deployment of such defenses. 
For China the issue centers on the number of bal- 
listic missile interceptors deployed in Alaska as part 
of a national missile defense system. If a “minimal 
architecture” of 100 or fewer interceptors was 
deployed, Chinese military and civilian strategists 
suggest that it would not endanger their present 
“second-strike” nuclear retaliatory capability—and, 
hence, China could probably live with it and not 
undertake major increases in its own interconti- 
nental force. But if a more robust architecture were 
deployed, China will be forced to build up its inter- 
continental ballistic missile and submarine- 
launched missile forces so as to ensure its deterrent. 
In its Annual Report on the Military Power of the Peo- 


ple’s Republic of China that was released July 12, 
2002, the United States Department of Defense pre- 
dicted that China’s force of approximately 20 inter- 
continental ballistic missiles will likely grow to 
“around 30 by 2005 and may reach 60 by 2010.” 
Irrespective of potential United States missile 
defense deployments, China is modernizing its 
entire missile force by moving from liquid to solid 
fuels, from fixed to mobile launchers, and from sin- 
gle to multiple warheads. 

China is opposed not only to national missile 
defense, but also to the possibility of theater missile 
defenses in Northeast Asia—especially if they are 
deployed on or around Taiwan. If theater missile 
defense deployments were intrinsically linked to 
American systems, they would bring Taiwan under 
the United States defense umbrella and would 
reconstitute the severed military alliance. Yet, iron- 
ically, China’s continuing buildup of short-range 
ballistic missiles opposite Taiwan—currently 
approximately 350 and growing by 50 per year— 
may likely precipitate extending theater missile 
defenses to the island (beyond the Patriot batteries 
already deployed). By continuing this buildup, 
China may find itself with the very outcome it seeks 
to prevent. A wiser path for China would be to seize 
the political initiative by proposing a unilateral 
freeze or reduction of its short-range ballistic mis- 
sile deployments in exchange for an agreement by 
the Bush administration not to transfer theater mis- 
sile defense and restrain its sales of conventional 
weapons to Taiwan. Such a move by Beijing would 
be diplomatically astute and an important confi- 
dence-building measure with Taipei; it would also 
place the Bush administration in a tricky position. 
A Chinese initiative along these lines, if matched by 
the United States, would arrest the current arms- 
race dynamic, decrease the militarization of Taiwan, 
and improve the atmosphere for the resumption of 
direct dialogue between the governments in Taipei 
and Beijing. 

The final potential problem on the horizon of 
Sino-American relations concerns the growing 
United States military presence around China’s 
periphery. Deployments in Pakistan and Central 
Asia as part of the war in Afghanistan, along with 
the rapidly improving United States—India military 
relationship; five bilateral alliances and improved 
security partnerships between the United States and 
several Southeast Asian states; and the already exist- 
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ing 100,000 forward deployed forces in Northeast 
Asia give China pause for concern. Many Chinese 
strategists perceive American encirclement and 
believe that China’s national security environment 
has significantly deteriorated since September 11. 
If this perception grows and hardens among Chi- 
nese officialdom, and if China perceives these 
deployments as oriented against China, this mili- 
tary presence could become a problem in the Sino- 
American relationship. It is a positive sign that 
Chinese officials have told their American counter- 
parts over the past year, for the first time, that 
China does not seek to evict the United States from 
East Asia and respects American interests in the 
region. This is not quite the same as saying that 
China agrees (with the United States and other 
countries) that the American presence is, in itself, 
a stabilizing force in the region, but it is reassuring. 


THE OUTLOOK 

Although Taiwan, missile proliferation, missile 
defense, and the American military presence in Asia 
and Central Asia have the potential to upset Sino- 
American relations over the next year, the current 
stability is reason for cautious optimism since other 
irritants to the relationship, such as human rights 
and trade, should be manageable. Neither country 
needs or seeks a deterioration of relations or a return 
to the roller coaster of the 1990s. Indeed, both are 
otherwise preoccupied. The United States is com- 
mitted to the war against terrorism and improving 
the domestic economy. China faces a major leader- 
ship transition with the party congress this fall, and 
it also is in the early stages of a prolonged and 
wrenching process of implementing the terms of its 
accession to the World Trade Organization. 

The United States and China share a host of 
interests and concerns that bind the two nations. 
With nearly $120 billion in two-way trade and sub- 
stantial direct investment, each is of enormous eco- 
nomic importance to the other (China is now 
America’s fourth-largest trading partner, while the 
United States is the third-largest for China).Only an 
absence of tension and confrontation will allow the 
two nations to fully tap their positive potential rela- 
tionship. It is not preordained that the United States 
and China become adversaries. If wisely managed 
by both sides—and if the key sensitivities of each 
are respected rather than provoked—the new sta- 
bility in Sino-American relations may endure. W 
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China’s New Leadership: The Challenges 
to the Politics of Muddling Through 


TONY SAICH 


he sixteenth party congress that is to be held 

this fall should be remarkable in a number of 

ways. Most important, if Vice President Hu 
Jintao becomes the new general secretary of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party, it will mark the first time that 
the leadership of the party has changed hands 
relatively peacefully. Leadership transition, always 
extremely contested, usually has followed some 
major policy failure and has been accompanied by 
factional infighting. Even Deng Xiaoping lost his first 
two choices as general secretary (Hu Yaobang and 
Zhao Ziyang) to party intrigue before he settled 
on the third, Jiang Zemin. Given this track record, 
the ascendance of Hu would mark a considerable 
achievement in terms of institutionalizing succession. 
Not to appoint him would risk throwing the party 
once again into turmoil and factional fighting. 

Hu has been groomed for senior leadership in 
the decade since Deng promoted him. This does not 
mean that the current general secretary, Jiang 
Zemin, will withdraw entirely; even with no official 
position he will seek to influence the political pro- 
cess from behind the scenes, as did his mentor, 
Deng. In contrast with past congresses, leadership 
unity seems remarkably stable but this is premised 
on continued economic strength. A sharp economic 
downturn that jeopardized the capacity to dispense 
economic largesse or an unforeseen crisis could eas- 
ily undermine the facade of unity and reveal deeper 
factional cleavages. In addition, the continued pres- 
ence of Jiang, Prime Minister Zhu Rongji, and 
National People’s Congress Chair Li Peng, all anx- 
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ious to preserve their various and sometimes con- 
flicting legacies, means that the new leadership will 
have limited capacity to launch radical initiatives. 

These factors could set serious constraints for the 
new leadership since it will face many challenges, 
some of which will require new thinking and clear 
action. The economic challenges will be difficult 
enough to meet, but the leadership will also have to 
come to grips with the problem of social inequity 
that has arisen during the transition. And it must 
provide better governance and some kind of 
effective moral vision to give purpose to and bind 
together an increasingly diverse society. 


REFORM: NOW FOR THE HARD PART 

The fundamental problem for the new leadership 
is that all the easy parts of reform have been com- 
pleted. Deng Xiaopings strategy was to move first in- 
those areas of reform where there was least resis- 
tance and that would bring maximum benefit to the 
most people. Politically, this was extremely impor- 
tant in building credibility to shift China away from 
state planning to an increasingly marketized and 
open economy. Dengs successors must complete the 
reform process by dealing with intractable problems 
in the enterprise, financial, and rural sectors. 
Inevitably, reforms also create losers, at least tem- 
porarily, as well as those who will not benefit as 
much as others have. Membership in the World 
Trade Organization (wTo) will provide external dis- 
cipline that will hasten the need for further reform. 

Problems in the economy can no longer be iso- 
lated and dealt with discretely and individually. The 
problems are nested one within another, thus requir- 
ing comprehensive solutions. The core challenge is 
how to allocate resources more effectively within the 
economy to ensure that markets function better. The 


nonperforming loans in the financial sector cannot 
be addressed adequately without improved perfor- 
mance by the state-owned enterprises (SoEs). Until 
these problems are resolved, it will not be possible 
to redirect sufficient credit to those sectors of the 
economy that can use it more effectively and that are 
currently starved of funds. In turn, this will make it 
difficult to create enough jobs to meet the needs of 
those laid-off, the newcomers to the job market, or 
those who will have to leave their farms. ` 

Entry into the wTo will further expose the struc- 
tural problems in the Chinese economy. In particu- 
lar, it will cause more unemployment in the state 
sector, reduce fiscal revenues, and dramatically shift 
the party’s traditional preference for self-sufficiency 
in basic food supply. At the same time, it offers the 
potential for growth in new sectors of the economy, 
particularly in the high-tech and service industries, 
and over the long term should be generally benefi- 
cial. The question remains as to whether China can 
weather the initial storm. 

For almost a decade some policymakers have real- 
ized that the boom-bust economy China was expe- 
riencing was not a result of cyclical fluctuations but 
instead derived from structural problems within the 
Chinese economy. In 1993 and 1994, a group rallied 
around Deputy Prime Minister Zhu Rongji to out- 
line a blueprint for future economic reform. Almost 
for the first time, the leadership seemed to be setting 
out a program that would place it at the forefront of 
the reform process rather than appearing to react to 
short-term contingencies. The program called fora 
renewed role for the center in managing key 
macroeconomic levers and an extensive role for the 
market; it also called for modernization of the enter- 
prise system and, for the first time, highlighted the 
need to restructure the financial system. To back up 
the reforms, substantial policy innovation would be 


necessary in the provision of social welfare, espe- 


cially in the urban areas. This agenda began to 
address the tough parts of reform, all of which could 
have been dealt with much easier earlier had it not 
been for the lack of political consensus. These 
included state enterprise reform, removing the insti- 
tutional impediments to rural-urban labor flows, 
improving the banking system, and integrating 
domestic markets with foreign competition. 
Progress has been made in all these areas but, 
given the ramifications of this blueprint, it has been 
deeply contested; subsequent political debate has 
revolved around the depth and speed of its imple- 
mentation. Vested interests in central ministries and 
in local administrations have deflected policy in 
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many key areas, and fears of social unrest have been 
used to slow the pace of structural transformation. 
The new leadership has the onerous task of com- 
pleting this reform agenda, but time is running out. 

A good example of the future challenge is state- 
owned enterprise restructuring and nonperforming 
loans. The number of sors has dropped from 
100,000 in the mid-1990s to under 60,000, and the 
share of the nonstate sector in industrial output rose 
from 22 percent in 1978 to 74 percent in 2000, with 
the private sector growing from 2 percent in 1986 to 
16 percent in 1998. The problems are still significant, 
however, and distort the state’s capacity not only to 
lend to more productive sectors of the economy but 
to invest more in education, health, and research and 
development. State policy and its organizational 
structure still do not reflect the basic fact that the 
economy is a mixed economy, with the continuation 
of preferential policies for the state-owned sector, 
bias against the nonstate sector, and an administra- 
tive structure that cleaves too closely to that of the 
prereform era. For example, credit policy still directs 
70 percent of bank lending to state enterprises. 

From the mid-1990s two important reforms were 
introduced in an attempt to improve this sector. 
The first was the establishment of a social welfare 
system independent of the individual enterprises 
and regulated through the government. The second 
was to harden the budget constraints by gaining 
control over bank loans, trying to introduce better 
discipline over lending, and commercializing loans. 
By the end of 1999 and throughout 2000, officials 
began to highlight statistics that showed the situa- 
tion for loss-making state-owned enterprises was 
beginning to turn around. This turnaround is not 
surprising. First, many of the hopeless cases were 
taken off the state books through mergers and 
acquisitions with more profitable companies. Sec- 
ond, asset management companies (AMCs) have 
bought the debt for many of the larger enterprises, 
moving it off the books of the sors. Most important, 
these SOEs are no longer paying a large amount of 
interest on their bad loans. In this way many 
bankrupt state enterprises have turned from basket 
cases to seemingly profitable businesses overnight. 
Whether the problem of soz inefficiency is resolved 
is an entirely different matter; many have avoided 
the necessary structural reforms to enable them to 
compete in the future wro market. 

China’s new leaders will need to move more 
quickly on governance in this area to avoid pro- 
voking a financial crisis that will be exacerbated by 
WTO entry. The consequences for what China has 
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signed on to are enormous. By 2005 no restrictions 
will be placed on foreign banking activity in China, 
and prudential, not national, criteria should apply. 
Unless the AMcs and China's banks are able to clear 
the debts within five years, the challenges could cre- 
ate a banking crisis in China. Even with the AMCs 
assuming most of the current bad loans (but only 
the pre-1996 nonperforming policy loans), the 
banks will have to improve dramatically future 
lending habits. To prepare its banks for interna- 
tional competition, China must accelerate the lib- 
eralization of domestic interest rates, seek fuller 
integration between domestic and international 
capital markets, and speed toward full convertibil- 
ity of the currency. The new government will need 
not only to withdraw from the soz sector but to end 
preferential policies and lending practices that redi- 
rect valuable resources to that declining sector, 
which is unlikely to turn around. 


THE CHALLENGE OF INEQUALITY 

The costs of wro entry—unemployment and 
increasing inequality between geographic regions 
and sectors already favored by reforms—are con- 
centrated and visible, while the benefits, such as a 
more efficient economy, cheaper consumer goods, 
and better governance, are diffuse and not visible.! 
China’s development strategy has eschewed social 
equity and followed Deng Xiaoping’s principle that 
it is natural that some should get rich first. There is 
nothing wrong with this, but the question is 
whether those left behind initially will be afforded 
the opportunity to catch up or at least not contin- 
ually fall farther behind. 

Regional disparities are growing, as are disparities 
between and within urban and rural areas. Foreign 
direct investment (FDI) has increased regional 
inequalities, with greater wealth concentration in the 
eastern coastal areas. In 1998 Guangdong alone 
received 27 percent of FDI; the three major munici- 
palities of Shanghai, Beijing, and Tianjin received a 
total of 18 percent; and Jiangsu province 15 percent. 
By contrast, the nine provinces and one municipal- 
ity in northwestern and southwestern China 
received only 3 percent of all For. This results in dif- 
ferential per capita rural and urban income. 

In urban areas real income is consistently higher, 
and the gap is increasing. By the end of the decade, 


1On these issues see Joseph Fewsmith, “The Political and 
Social Implications of China’s Accession to the WTO,” The 
China Quarterly, no. 167 (September 2001), pp. 573-591, 
and Tony Saich, “Chinas WTO Gamble,” Harvard Asia 
Pacific Review, vol. 4, no. 1 (2002), pp. 10-14. 


the urban dwellers of Shanghai enjoyed a real 
income twice that of the northwest and 60 percent 
more than the southwest. The rural income for the 
coastal areas was about twice that of the southwest; 
Shanghai was three times higher. The better 
incomes for rural dwellers in the coastal areas come 
from greater opportunities for off-farm employ- 
ment. These imbalances and the poverty associated 
with an exclusive reliance on agricultural employ- 
ment are the drivers for the massive migration we 
are witnessing in China. Anywhere from between 
80 million and 120 million people are estimated to 
be on the move, and over the next decade another 
100 million could leave the land. 

Rising income inequality, combined with the 
unequal distribution of resources and the incentives 
for spending priorities, accounts for the huge vari- 
ation in the provision of public goods and services 
during the transition. Access to health and educa- 
tion services was still widely available in the 1980s 
but became more dependent on incomes in the 
1990s. For example, in 1998 22 percent of those in 
high-income areas were covered by cooperative 
medical facilities but only 1 to 3 percent in poorer 
areas were covered. 

The urban bias of central policy has clearly 
heightened the unequal access to public goods and 
social welfare, with individuals increasingly left to 
find the best support available with their own 
resources. This has been particularly noticeable 
with health care provision. Government health 
spending is inadequate and is heavily biased toward 
urban areas. In fact, the state’s financial commit- 
ment to rural health services has been declining as 
a percentage of the total medical and health expen- 
diture from 22 percent in 1978 to around 10 per- 
cent in the 1990s. With health costs rising it is not 
surprising that illness is one of the most cited rea- 
sons for poverty among the poor, a condition exac- 
erbated by the collapse of the prepaid collective 
medical system during the disbanding of the com- 
munes in the early 1980s. As a result, some 90 per- 
cent of rural households have to pay directly for 
almost all the health services used. 

The inequality of service provision between the 
urban and the rural, which has always been a fea- 
ture of Communist Party policy, has become more 
complicated with the rapid increase in migration 
over the last decade. Migrant labor has been crucial 
to the urban economic boom, whether in supplying 
workers to the foreign-invested factories in coastal 
China, providing construction crews for the mas- 
sive building expansion, or feeding the burgeoning 


service sector (ranging from the hotel and restau- 
rant industry to the more unseemly services of the 
sex trade). It has also been crucial for rural devel- 
opment, both in terms of remittances and also as 
migrants have returned to the villages and brought 
with them capital, new skills, and social networks 
that extend beyond the narrow village confines. 
Should the new leadership be worried about this 
inequality—and does it matter? Yes, for political and 
economic reasons. First, it is important if the ruling 
party wishes to represent and speak for the entire 
nation. A policy that channels resources to the 
urban elite and leaves many of the rural dwellers to 
fend for themselves and that treats migrants to the 
urban areas as second-class citizens can be politi- 
cally destabilizing over the long term. Second, 
unless good education and health care facilities can 
be assured for the vast majority of the rural popula- 
tion, growth may slow and China may not be able 
to climb the ladder to 
follow the model of its 
East Asian neighbors. 
The leadership appar- 
ently has understood 
the seriousness of these 
problems, but it will fall 
to the new leaders to address inequality and its con- 
sequences. They will need to continue the develop- 
ment of a set of social guarantees to ensure that 
those left behind are provided with minimum ben- 
efits, articulate a more inclusive vision for China’s 
development, and alter the urban and coastal bias of 
current policy. While great progress has been made 
in the first area, the last two, which will require a 
more substantial rethink, are less likely to occur. 


RECASTING THE PARTY 

The party leadership has recognized that it 
requires a stronger basis of legitimacy beyond its 
capacity to deliver economic growth. Experimenta- 
tion has ranged from a clearer focus on the national 
interest in foreign policy, the promotion of national- 
ism, a curiosity with neo-Confucianism, and a fasci- 
nation with social democracy as practiced in northern 
Europe. However, it is a significant problem for the 
new leadership to articulate a vision of China’s future 
that resonates with the Chinese people. 

In early 2000, Jiang Zemin launched a campaign 
to study the “Three Represents,” a program enthu- 
siastically endorsed by Hu Jintao. The campaign is 
intended to enshrine Jiang as a great theoretician 
and to indicate that the Chinese Communist Party 
is still relevant to China’s future. In a shift from the 
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past, it is claimed that the party represents the 
“advanced social production forces,” the most 
advanced culture, and the fundamental interests of 
all the people. While many have ridiculed the cam- 
paign as irrelevant to contemporary challenges or 
as a throwback to Maoist days, it does highlight that 
the party needs to think about its future role. It may 
not be enough, but it is an attempt to claim con- 
temporary relevance. 

The campaign seeks to portray the party as lead- 
ing not only the new and dynamic areas of the 
economy, but also the newly emerged technical and 
economic elites. It furthers the process of distanc- 
ing the party from sole reliance on the proletariat it 
created 50 years ago. The proletariat is consigned 
to the past, and the party now claims a broader con- 
stituency of representation. The continued need to 
cover policy direction with the fig leaf of socialism, 
however, makes it difficult to outline what future 

society would look like 
and how the relation- 


It is a significant problem for the new leadership ship between state and 
to articulate a vision of China’s future 
that resonates with the Chinese people. 


society will change. 

If the party cannot 
provide a moral frame- 
work for society, it will 
increase the centripetal tendencies within society. 
People are more likely to seek spiritual guidance in 
alternatives or simply adopt a “me first” or “family 
first” approach to life. The breakdown of a civic 
morality during the Cultural Revolution in the 
1960s has produced a highly instrumental view of 
personal relations today. The resultant moral vac- 
uum presents a problem for any future leaders since 
no civil society exists to provide a bond should the 
Communist Party collapse. 

Policy initiatives, rhetoric notwithstanding, have 
not been inclusive, as can be seen from the social 
exclusion of migrant communities. Recently there 
has been recognition that rural incomes must be 
raised and that the poorer parts of China, especially 
in the west, need to be given the chance to develop. 
But policy has not been coherent and still favors the 
urban and the coastal areas. Many analysts feel that 
the initiative to “develop the West” serves more 
political purposes than genuine development 
needs. A recent report by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, China in the 
World Economy, states that better integration of 
China's regions is important for equity reasons and 
because poor integration is becoming an impedi- 
ment to meeting other development goals. The 
report points out that key features of the initiative, 
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such as using “growth poles,” launching major 
infrastructure projects without considering regional 
demand, and supporting declining sectors of the 
local economy, have not worked elsewhere and 
most likely will not work in China. 

At the highest levels of party leadership, no repre- 
sentative currently serves in the poorest provinces, 
confirming their marginalization in the Chinese body 
politic. Sichuan, the most important province in the 
west, has not had a Politburo representative since 
1992. Given this, it is not surprising that policy has 
reflected the political bias of the most powerful, 
vociferous, and visible groups. As a result, policy has 
focused on the needs of the state officials despite 
retrenchment, has been receptive to the policy pre- 
scription of its (urban) professional classes, and has 
sought to soften the blows of the market transition 
for the urban proletariat. By contrast, it has left the 
rural poor, the migrants, and the nonstate-sector 
employees to their own collective or individual 
devices, and they have remained politically marginal- 
ized. If the Communist Party wishes to maintain 
social stability over the long term, this may not be 
the best road to follow. 


RETHINKING THE STATE 

Many inside and outside of China have high 
expectations that Hu Jintao and the new leadership 
will undertake significant political reforms. Apart 
from wishful thinking, no evidence indicates this 
will happen. Yet clearly the question of governance, 
whether corporate, administrative, or political, 
deserves serious policy innovation. The new lead- 
ership will need to complete the transition of gov- 
erning structures from those that oversaw a 
communist state and planned economy to those 
that can run a modern market economy. 

The Chinese state has undergone significant 
transformation during the reform period. New 
agencies have been created to oversee marketiza- 
tion and internationalization, a reduction in the 
state’s control over the economy and intrusion in 
people's daily lives, and a redistribution of power 
between different agencies and levels of the state 
apparatus. Thus, while political rule may still be 
authoritarian, China is no longer a traditional com- 
munist state. At the same time, China does not 
possess an effective modern state that has a clear 
vision of what it should or should not be engaged 
in. In some areas (financial and industrial policy) 


2This last section is based on Tony Saich, Governance and 
Politics of China (Basingstoke: Palgrave, 2001). 


it clearly does too much, while in others it does too 
little (rural health care). 

The new leadership will have to develop a bet- 
ter capacity to rule through indirect mechanisms 
and to rely less on direct intervention to secure 
macroeconomic stability. This will require state 
administrators to develop new skills. Far from 
becoming easier, the entire process of governing will 
grow more complex. Most important, an effective— 
as distinct from strong—state structure is a precon- 
dition for any hope for successful reform. Certainly, 
the role of the state in the economy will change with 
a narrower set of interventions and less direct 
administrative interference. An increase in state 
capacity is a prerequisite for an effective market to 
function. The state must adjudicate the increasingly 
contentious nature of economic market transac- 
tions. This means that it is the obligation of the state 
to establish a sound legal system. In addition, the 
state must manage the key macroeconomic variables 
and ensure that economic and investment policy is 
not distorted by price fixing or subsidy supports 
that have outlived their rational lifetime. It must 
deal with revenue collection and distribution, which 
will help the state provide minimum social services 
and welfare guarantees to protect those who are vul- 
nerable in the shift to a market economy. 

How much political reform the Communist 
Party is willing to countenance is debatable and 
will also depend considerably on external circum- 
stances. However, further reform will be necessary 
to deal with enhanced accountability, transparency, 
and the quality of governance. The major challenge 
lies in providing the good governance that will 
help the Chinese leadership deal with the political 
and social consequences of its own phenomenal 
economic success. 

Beginning a process of serious political reform 
would have many benefits and would aid in com- 
ing to grips with numerous problems.? First, it 
could help strengthen the legitimacy of party rule. 
A more democratic system would provide a resid- 
ual legitimacy as the regime negotiates the difficult 
transition ahead. 

Second, political reform would derive the prag- 
matic benefits of ensuring a better environment for 
the economy and helping mediate potential social 
unrest. A system that would make local officials more 
accountable to the populations they are supposed to 
serve would immensely benefit virtually all con- 
cerned. Currently Chinese reform attempts have con- 
centrated on making the system, particularly at the 
local level, more transparent. This has included new 


tax regulations that provide a clearer idea of tax rev- 
enue streams and what should be divided between 
the different administrative levels (including the ratio 
of the division), and public posting of village and 
township government accounts and financial infor- 
mation about officials. Less attention has been paid, 
however, to making the system more accountable. 
Incomplete transparency without accountability will 
not provide a basis for the reduction of the systemic 
corruption that plagues China. One fruitful area in 
which to expand accountability would be to raise the 
level of direct elections from the villages to the town- 
ship and county administrative levels. 

A more open political system that increased cit- 
izen participation would provide channels to 
address some inequities during the transition. This 
would be a preferable alternative to rioting and 
other nonsanctioned forms of political action. The 
lack of accountability can also lead to the redirec- 
tion of government policy or to perverse outcomes 
that undermine the intent of the original policy. 

The conditions for long-term social stability are 
not likely to improve unless the party trusts its peo- 
ple to organize themselves to provide more and bet- 
ter social services and if the party itself does not 
reform and change significantly its relationship to 
state and society. With the decreasing financial 
capacity of the state, the decline in the partys moral 
authority, the downsizing of the workforce, and 
with more individuals increasingly responsible for 
their own welfare provision, the party will have to 
allow greater autonomy to society to organize and 
prioritize its own affairs. Not to do this will mean 
that many needs will go unmet as the state cannot 
provide adequate services. This, in turn, will lead 
to an increase in the kind of unrest that the party 
seeks to avoid. 

The political challenges are increased by the 
nature of China’s involvement with the world out- 
side and the pressures of globalization. It will take 
enormous skill on the part of the current leadership 
and its successors to prevent the challenges from 
further undermining the power and legitimacy of 
the party. While the leadership has shown itself to 
be skillful at adapting to economic change, it has 
been unable to confront the social and political con- 
sequences that arise from this change. Each time 
the need for far-reaching political reform is floated, 
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the senior leadership has backed away, hoping that 
its authoritarian power structures will enable it to 
crush any overt opposition and ride out any unrest. 

Those who take power at the sixteenth party 
congress will not be able to rely on traditional Com- 
munist Party methods of controlling the country and 
will be under considerable pressure to find new ways 
to manage the Chinese polity. Clearly, the forces of 
globalization will require a considerable shift in the 
way the party governs the system and will require 
political reform that tries to make the system not | 
only more transparent, but also more accountable. 
The new leaders will have to deal with a much more 
fluid domestic and international political order where 
many key decisions affecting China will be taken by 
international organizations that will not respect the 
Communist Party’s outdated notion of sovereignty. 
Given its record to date, this will be a significant hur- 
dle for the Chinese leadership to overcome. 

The capacity to respond will be hampered by the 
difficulty the new leadership will face in undertak- 
ing any dramatic new initiatives that depart from 
what Jiang Zemin sees as his legacy. Whoever suc- 
ceeds Jiang will take almost a full term to consoli- 
date his position. This means that, absent an 
unforeseen catalyst, the politics of muddling 
through will prevail for much of the next five years. 
An essentially technocratic approach will continue 
while the leadership tries to maintain an authori- 
tarian political structure combined with growing 
economic liberalization. Minimal reform is likely in 
the political system with a continued focus on 
strengthening the legal system and building capac- 
ity and skills within public administration. 

Whether this politics of muddling through will 
be sufficient for the next period is debatable—the 
leadership might be pressured to take a more 
dynamic approach. The requirements for China to 
maintain continued high growth are greater infor- 
mation, declining coercion, less hierarchy, more 
accountability by means of representative institu- 
tions, and a marketplace in which priorities of 
goods and services in the economic sphere are bal- 
anced by needs and wants in the political sphere. 
Whether the Chinese leadership can deal with these 
challenges of governance will attest to whether it 
can retain its leadership over China’s development 
in the twenty-first century. E 
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Waiting for China’s Lech Walesa 


JEFFREY N. WASSERSTROM 


superstitious student of state socialist sys- Now, here we are in 2002, 13 years after Tianan- 
Ac might be tempted to conclude that, for men, and what kinds of headlines have come out of 
Communist Party leaders, 13 really is the China? In March the big news was of labor strikes 
unluckiest number. in the northeast that brought tens of thousands of 
Consider Central Europe. The Communist workers into the streets of several cities in the 
Party regimes throughout that region faced major largest sustained series of protests since the 1989 
challenges in 1968, the year of the Prague Spring. Beijing massacre. Unrest even occurred in Daqing, 
In many cities, students and others called for dra- which Mao once praised for producing more than 
matic reforms, which would not bring an end to its share of model workers. 
Communist rule but would make local Leninist These recent protests raise an intriguing set of 
systems less oppressive and corrupt and give those questions. Has the Chinese body politic finally been 
they governed a greater degree of personal free- infected by what Beijing officials have sometimes 
dom. Then, 13 years later, in 1981, a series of dra- dubbed the “Polish disease” (meaning Solidarity- 
matic events reached their apogee in Poland, as like mass movements capable of galvanizing people 
strikes involving and organized by the indepen- throughout a nation)? Could China’s 2002 turn out 
dent trade union movement Solidarity continued to be like Poland’s 1981, a turning-point year when 
and the government responded by imposing mar- cleansing fevers (to invert the medical metaphor) 
tial law. Many now think of that moment as sig- began to take effect? The slogan “Where is China’s 
naling the beginning of the end of communism in Lech Walesa?” appeared on a banner in 1989. Is it 
Central Europe. possible that this mythical figure will soon emerge 
Or take the case of China. That country’s Com- in a place like Daqing? 


munist Party was founded in 1921. Then, 13 years 
later, in 1934, it barely survived a “bandit extermi- CALCULATING THE END OF HISTORY 


nation” campaign launched by Chiang Kai-shek’s Senn ie ne pee eee: Mme ene 
Nationalist Party. Chairman Mao died in 1976. Thir- ee ee 4 
these questions. Affirmative responses would cer- 


teen years later, in 1989, his successors faced the . . 
l tainly be attractive, for example, to anyone who has 
equivalent to the Central European events of 1968. . i , : 
| never given up on Fukuyama’s “End of History 


notion, which posits the inevitable global spread of 


JEFFREY N. WASSERSTROM is the director of Indiana University’ liberal capitalism with Western characteristics. 
East Asian Studies Center His latest book, as editor, Twentieth- hen this ideal ead in 1990. th 

Century China: New Approaches, will be published in Novem- When this idea tirst gained currency in 1990, the 
ber by Routledge. A Polish-language version of this article, fall of the Berlin wall was seen as proof that the Chi- 
translated by Maria Kruckowska, appeared in the May 5, 2002 = nese Communist Party’s days were numbered. To 


iti he Warsaw-based newspaper Gazeta Wyborcza. ; : 
edition of the Warsaw-base Ja eSSE AY assume now that Tiananmen was more like Central 


Europe’s 1968 than like Central Europe’s 1989 
1Daqing, the site of one of China's largest oil fields, has allows for a revised calculation: since the Polish 
been celebrated in numerous posters and slogans since the Communist Party held on for eight years after 1981, 


late 1950s, when Mao proclaimed that its workers exempli- : ; 
fed ihe deteraed eal selfless patriots New China needled a follower of Fukuyama could claim that the Bei- 


to transform it into a great industrial power. jing regime should fall around 2010. 
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Let me make a few points clear before going any 
further. First, I do not believe in numerology.2 Sec- 
ond, I do not put much stock in Fukuyama’s thesis, 
which has always seemed to me overly simplistic. 
Many illiberal regimes (think Singapore) have 
embraced free-market economic principles. And 
China is not the only country (think Cuba) where 
a Communist Party regime remains in power. 

In addition, China’s Communist Party, although 
experiencing a long-term legitimacy crisis and rul- 
ing a country plagued by widespread discontent, 
may well last much longer than eight more years (if, 
that is, no economic catastrophe occurs). Regimes 
that sometimes behave ruthlessly and have lost 
legitimacy in the minds of many of the people they 
control can hold on to power for surprisingly long 
periods. South Africa and the Soviet Union are obvi- 
ous examples. And, turning to another part of the 
world, it was more than 30 years after the 1968 
massacre of student protesters in Mexico City that 
the Institutional Revolutionary Party was finally 
defeated in national elections. 

Also, it is foolish to assume that China is des- 
tined to follow precisely the political path of 
Poland—or any other country. It has never been 
imitative in this sense in the past, so why should it 
start now? And if the Chinese Communist Party 
still is in power eight years from now, this might 
just as easily be interpreted to mean that the Polish 
Communists fell unusually early or that the Beijing 
regime lasted an unusually long time. 

Finally, although charismatic individuals definitely 
can help shape history, to focus on Chinas lack of a 
“Lech Walesa” is to overstate the significance of per- 
sonalities. China has produced at least one labor 
activist, Han Dongfang, who has many of the per- 
sonal skills that have been attributed to the early 
Walesa, yet has not been able to achieve comparable 
results. Similarly, the Polish activist Adam Michnik’s 


2And, even if one is numerologically inclined, a good case 
could be made for other intervals being just as pivotal as 
13-year segments. For example, the Prague Spring came a 
dozen years—not 13—after the Hungarian upheavals of 
1956. This, and the fact that the Solidarity strike wave began 
in 1980, has helped establish a tradition in some Central 
European circles of thinking in terms of 12-year cycles. 

3Han Dongfang was a leader of the short-lived autonomous 
labor union formed on the streets of Beijing in 1989. Sent to 
prison for his role in the Tiananmen struggle, he is now based 
in Hong Kong, where he monitors and writes about labor 
unrest in China. Dai Qing, a persistent critic of corruption 
and limits on freedom of speech in China, is probably best 
known in the West for her brave efforts to call attention to 
the potentially devastating human and environmental conse- 
quences of the Yangtze River Three Gorges Dam project. 
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unique perspective on dissent and insightful writings 
on strategies of opposition certainly played a crucial 
role in Central Europe's transformations, but China 
has produced at least one gadfly intellectual with 
similar talents and some overlapping political 
instincts—the journalist Dai Qing. Again, why her 
impact has been more limited needs explanation.3 


A CLOSER LOOK 

The opening to this essay was not intended 
merely as a whimsical rhetorical flourish, since I do 
think something can be learned from moving 
between Poland and China and asking why their 
paths have been so divergent. Specifically, much can 
be gained from comparing Central Europes 1968 
and China’s 1989, since the events and aftershocks 
of those years have much in common. In each case, 
we see protesters taking to the streets for similar 
reasons (a desire for more freedom, disgust at the 
special privileges enjoyed by a powerful bureau- 
cratic class) and with a comparable general goal 
(radically altering but not dismantling completely 
a communist system). In each case, the response by 
the state was similar: violent repression, the deploy- 
ment of tanks, mass arrests. And, in each case we 
see, after this, many people who had been on the 
streets turn inward and focus on the private realm. 

Given these similarities between Central Europe's 
1968 and China’s 1989, it is instructive to examine 
the March 2002 strike wave in northeastern China 
and ask not about the lack of a Lech Walesa but 
about the following: Why did the protests not con- 
stitute the kind of threat to the Beijing regime that 
Solidarity constituted to the Warsaw regime in 
1981—even though some marchers were laid-off 
workers in a city, Daqing, with special symbolic 
meaning to the Chinese Communist Party? And 
why is it still premature to talk of a “coming col- 
lapse of China” (to play on the title of a breathless 
recent book), as though the fall of the Beijing 
regime was a certainty? 

To answer these questions we need to consider 
four factors. The first is something that was present 
in Poland in the 1980s but not in China today. The 
second is something that is present in China now 
but was not in Poland then. The third is simply a 
basic difference between the two countries. The 
fourth relates to the value of hindsight. 

1. The Catholic Church. To make sense of the 
speed with which Communist rule collapsed in 
Poland, and the relatively peaceful nature of that 
country’s 1989, it is crucial to note the special role 
played by this religious institution. Nothing like 
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the Catholic Church exists on the Chinese social 
and political landscape in the sense of an organi- 
zation separate from the Communist Party that has 
deep roots throughout the country and can provide 
a sense of commonality to people of different 
classes. Adam Michnik insightfully pointed out 
that non-Catholic as well as Catholic Polish dissi- 
dents could benefit greatly from figuring out ways 
to work with the Church. Still, this strategy was 
only effective because of the special characteristics 
of this institution within the overall context of Pol- 
ish society. 

2. Links between Patriotism and Communism. 
Each of the Communist Party regimes that remain 
in power can claim to be the inheritors and protec- 
tors of the legacy of an anti-imperialist struggle for 
national liberation. In contrast, in Central European 
countries, including Poland, it was generally easier 
for opponents of Communist Party rule than for its 
defenders to play the patriotism or nationalism 
card. Much has been made of the energy that the 
Beijing regime has put into “patriotic education” 
since 1989 and the efforts it has made to turn pop- 
ular nationalism to its own advantage. But one rea- 
son this strategy has worked so well in limiting the 
impact of the regime’s legitimacy crisis is that the 
Chinese Communist Party has a historical record of 
anti-imperialist accomplishment—dating to the 
struggle against Japanese invaders in the 1930s and 
beyond—on which to build. 

3. Size Matters. To understand the divergent 
paths of post-1968 Poland and post-1989 China, it 
is important to take into account the dramatic 
demographic and geographic contrast between the 
two countries. The entire territory of Poland is 
comparable in size and population to some of 
China’s provinces. This has many implications for 
what those trying to buttress or overthrow regimes 
can and cannot do. With a country as big as China, 
building a nationwide movement is very difficult 
as long as the following obtain: factional disputes 
within the top leadership are kept under control; 
relatively good cooperation between the civil and 
military arms of the bureaucracy and between cen- 
tral and provincial authorities exists; and the flow 
of information through systems of mass commu- 
nication is tightly held by the center. It is telling 
that in 1989, when protests broke out in cities 
across China, a high degree of division could be 
found within the top echelons of the party. In part 
because of this, journalists were able, for a time, to 
tell their audiences much more about what was 


happening on the streets than they are usually 
allowed to in China. 

4. The Value of Hindsight: Timing Counts. Last, 
the order of events can make an enormous differ- 
ence. The collapse of communism in Europe has 
benefited the Beijing regime in two distinct ways 
as it has scrambled to survive its ongoing legiti- 
macy crisis. First, it has been able to point to places 
that have experienced particularly traumatic post- 
communist transitions—such as the Balkans and 
Russia—to suggest to the Chinese people that 
China could have the same fate. 

Second, and perhaps more important, the Chi- 
nese Communist Party has been able to draw spe- 
cific lessons from the collapse of its counterparts in 
countries such as Poland. This helps explain the 
particular selection of carrots and sticks that the 
Beijing regime has turned to since 1989. On the 
side of carrots, it has attempted to make itself a less 
intrusive presence in the daily lives of students and 
other intellectuals and indeed the populace at large. 
And, in part because of an awareness that discon- 
tent with communism in Central and Eastern 
Europe was often linked to frustration at the lack of 
consumer goods, the Beijing regime has also tried 
to dramatically increase the availability of every- 
thing from color television sets to varied foods. An 
increased variety of items to buy has not benefited 
everyone equally, of course, since economic growth 
in China has been spread very unevenly when it 
comes to region and class. Still, many people feel 
their quality of life has improved in material terms. 
In addition, as a sop to complaints about corrup- 
tion, some high-profile anticorruption campaigns 
have been launched—although the value of this 
“carrot” has probably been more negligible than the 
other two. 

Turning to sticks, we come back to the visions 
of the “Polish disease” with which we began. Bei- 
jing has been consistent since 1989 in showing 
some tolerance for individual, small-scale, or local- 
ized expressions of discontent. Yet it has also been 
ruthless toward anything that seems to have the 
potential to provide an organizational framework 
for collective action by people from different 
regions and walks of life. 

Keeping the outlined factors in mind can help us 
unravel the apparent conundrum of the Beijing 
regime's longevity. They also help explain why the 
recent protests in this thirteenth year after Tianan- 
men probably do not signal the beginning of the end 
of Communist Party rule in China. a 
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China’s War on “Cults” 


JASON KINDOPP 


he Chinese government's nationwide cam- 

paign to exterminate the Falun Gong medi- 

tation group has inaugurated a new era in 
Communist Party rule. The 1990s were shrouded by 
the shadow of Tiananmen, but today it is the cam- 
paign against “evil cults,” or as most Westerners 
view it, religious repression, that casts the shadow. 
But the regime's war on cults extends far beyond the 
Falun Gong. Dozens of unofficial religious and spir- 
itual groups have sprouted across the country in 
recent decades, creating followings of up to several 
million adherents. China’s central government has 
labeled at least 15 such groups “evil cults,” yet most 
continue to operate and even to expand. 

As the ongoing assaults on the Falun Gong illus- 
trate, a high-profile showdown between the regime 
and unofficial social groups carries significant polit- 
ical implications. While these groups could never 
launch an effective uprising against the state’s appa- 
ratus of coercion, their ability to stage large-scale con- 
certed actions poses a serious threat to the regime's 
symbolic order, which presents an image of a society 
unified under its rule. Symbolic acts of resistance pre- 
sent formidable challenges to the regimes legitimacy, 
and require an official response. They may also 
encourage emulation by other aggrieved social 
groups, igniting widespread social unrest. 

China’s leaders realize these dangers, and are 
treading much more carefully in their struggle 
against other “evil cults” than they did against the 
Falun Gong. There is even evidence that the party is 
exploring ways of accommodating large segments of 
unofficial religious life, most notably the Protestant 
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Christian congregations widely known as “house 
churches.” But are these measures too little, too late? 


RELIGIOUS RESURGENCE AFTER MAO 

~ Among the sweeping social changes to occur in 
post-Mao China, few have been as dramatic as the 
resurgence of religious activity. Religion appeared 
moribund in the aftermath of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the 1960s. All religious venues had been 
closed or destroyed, and few visible signs of reli- 
gions survival remained. Yet by 1997, China's gov- 
ernment reported that over 200 million religious 
believers worshiped in 85,000 approved venues. 
Crossing geographic and demographic boundaries, 
religion and spiritual disciplines have once again 
become deeply knit into China’s social fabric. 

As with all organized social activity, the party- 
state has sought to preserve control over religious 
groups. Official regulations require religious bodies 
to register with the government and to come under 
the control of the officially authorized “patriotic” 
religious organizations, over which the state pre- 
serves tight control. A dense web of provincial and 
local regulations further constrains religious activi- 
ties and networking capabilities by forbidding reli- 
gious activities outside officially registered venues, 
and by imposing tight geographical restrictions on 
clergy movement. The regulations are enforced by 
the party and the government, with violators 
brought before the Ministry of Public Security. 

The regime's tight control over official religious 
institutions has compelled many adherents to seek 
alternative ways to practice their faith or spiritual 
disciplines, which range from recycled folk beliefs 
and practices to relatively recent foreign imports, 
such as the Protestant house churches, to amalgams 
of traditional practices and beliefs bound in super- 
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ficially modern packages, such as the Falun Gong. 
In most cases, the unauthorized activity occurs ina 
nebulous social space outside the boundaries of offi- 
cial regulations, yet also beyond the regime's ability 
or willingness to enforce them. For example, many 
local officials have tolerated unregistered house 
churches, provided that they remain small, avoid 
contact with other house churches and foreign bod- 
ies, and do not “disrupt social order.” 

The desire of religious groups to organize, how- 
ever, has proved stronger than the regime's deter- 
mination or ability to resist them. Unofficial 
religious and spiritual networks have formed across 
the country, including not only the Protestant house 
church networks but also quasi-spiritual qigong 
groups (which practice traditional Chinese breath- 
ing exercises) and secretive millenarian cults. As 
with the Falun Gong, many have grown into 
formidable movements, claiming up to several mil- 
lion adherents and spanning provincial boundaries. 


THE POLITICAL STAKES 

Achieving such organizational virtuosity under 
Communist Party rule may be impressive, but do 
these unofficial religious and spiritual groups pose 
a threat to the regime? Before the government's cam- 
paign to eliminate the Falun Gong, few outside 
observers would have thought so. But the Falun 
Gongs ability to catalyze the country’s most serious 
political crisis in a decade calls for a more careful 
analysis of the political power of autonomous social 
groups under authoritarian regimes. 

The political power of social groups stems pri- 
marily from their ability to mobilize large numbers 
of people to take concerted action against political 
authorities. In both Chinese and Western history, no 
social phenomenon has matched the ability of reli- 
gious groups—particularly those animated by mes- 
sianic or utopian visions—to foment popular 
uprisings against the state. As C. K. Yang observes in 
his classic study of religion in Chinese society, “reli- 
gious rebellion crowded the records of every decade 
after the middle of the eighteenth century,” adding 
that “very few political rebellions of any appreciable 
proportions were totally unconnected with some reli- 
gious element or organization.”1! The same holds true 
in Western history. With the exception of twentieth- 
century revolutionary Marxism, Protestantism has 





1C. K. Yang, Religion in Chinese Society (Berkeley: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1961), p. 219. 

2Vaclav Havel, The Power of the Powerless: Citizens Against 
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been central to more political transitions than any 
other movement, religious or political. 

Religion’s political force does not rest on its abil- 
ity to foment violent rebellion, however. Within 
the context of modern authoritarian rule, even 
seemingly innocuous acts can present formidable 
challenges to the regime's authority and potentially 
impair its ability to govern. Religion’s power to 
mobilize acquires a unique political force against 
regimes that rely heavily on preserving a projected 
“symbolic order” to sustain their claims to legiti- 
macy. And as Vaclav Havel argued forcefully in his 
classic essay The Power of the Powerless, the 
reliance on symbolic imagery is particularly strong 
in communist states, where the ruling party's 
claims to possess the objective laws of history con- 
fer a set of official prerogatives that encompass all 
social reality.2 Formulating an equally expansive 
symbolic order requires the regime to engage in 
myth making on a massive scale, woven together 
by the ruling party’s ideology. As Havel points out, 
the regime’s success does not depend on its sub- 
jects believing its mystifications—they must merely 
act as if they do, by following the “prescribed rit- 
ual.” Conversely, challenging the regime does not 
require an assault on its institutions of coercion, 
but merely acting in a way that violates the pre- 
scribed ritual. 

The cornerstone of the Chinese Communist 
Party’s symbolic order after Mao has been social 
unity under party rule toward the common goal of 
socialist development. While the regime has sanc- 
tioned a measure of social diversity—such as eth- 
nic minorities and religious believers—it is bound 
by demands for unswerving loyalty to Communist 
Party rule and acceptance of the party’s leadership. 

Such high demands for society’s subservience 
leave the regime vulnerable to affirmations of social 
autonomy or expressions of dissent. This vulnera- 
bility explains the seeming arbitrariness in the party's 
patterns of social control. Although the regime is 
quite lax in enforcing its own policies regarding 
social organization, allowing thousands of illicit 
groups to form in violation of official regulations, it 
has also been ruthless in cracking down on such dis- 
parate social actors as aging Catholic bishops, indi- 
vidual political dissidents, and lone labor activists. 
This apparent dichotomy suggests that political 
authorities are willing to take their chances on the 
physical control of social organization if they are rea- 
sonably confident that the emergent social groups are 
neither inclined nor capable of challenging its sym- 
bolic order. For those that pose such a threat, the 


party remains determined, to use Jiang Zemin’s 
words, to “nip [them] in the bud.” 


FALUN GONG REDUX 

The regime’s campaign against the Falun Gong is 
best understood in this light. The group emerged in a 
nebulous area of social control. Not so much a reli- 
gion as a physical and spiritual discipline, qigong 
groups such as the Falun Gong were able to cohere 
initially outside direct government control. The 
Falun Gong used its limited social space with sur- 
prising effectiveness. Its founder, Li Hongzhi, forged 
an amalgam of spiritual doctrines to supplement the 
qigong practice, spiking it with a strong dose of apoc- 
alyptic millenarianism and supernaturalism. The 
groups somewhat antimodern message was dissem- 
inated through distinctly modern mass media— 
publications, videos, and the Internet—as well as 
time-valued methods of personal testimonies to fam- 
ily, friends, and neighbors. Base groups cohered 
through the collective practice of Falun Gong’s dis- 
ciplines in public spaces and through regular group 
study of “Master Lis” writings. The groups were then 
organized into hier- 
archies through an 
effective communi- 
cations network. 

The Falun Gongs 
ideological cogency 
and organizational 
virtuosity combined to make it a potent social force. 
The group’s ideological certainty, enhanced by the 
specter of apocalyptic change, mobilized Falun 
Gong adherents to defend its image against public 
criticism, while the group’s organizational virtuosity 
gave it the means to do so. Falun Gong adherents 
staged several large-scale protests against unfavor- 
able media reports of the group between 1996 ‘and 
1998, and each time local authorities pacified them 
in an attempt to prevent a conflagration. 

But the April 25, 1999 demonstration in front of 
the Zhongnanhai leadership compound in Beijing 
went too far. The challenge was entirely symbolic, 
posing no material threat to the regime, and the 
demonstrators did not amass sufficient numbers to 
interrupt the regular flow of life, as the democracy 
protests did during the spring of 1989. Yet the 
Falun Gong’s request for official recognition vio- 
lated the party’s foundational principle of social 
control, while its high-profile method of doing so 


3Author interview with a prominent scholar involved in 
discussions on how to respond to the Falun Gong. 


The campaign against “evil cults” did not stop 
with the Falun Gong, but encompassed a wide range 
of unofficial religious and spiritual groups. 
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punctured the regime’s symbolic order of social 
unity under Communist Party rule. 

Within the regime there was never a question of 
whether to respond to the Falun Gong’ challenge, 
only how.3 But less severe options were also con- 
sidered. A more moderate approach called for pub- 
lic criticism of the Falun Gong’s “superstitious” 
beliefs while confining active measures to under- 
mine its influence to within party-state organs. In 
the end, President Jiang Zemin personally sent 
down orders to eliminate the group entirely. 

China’s leaders failed to anticipate the Falun 
Gongs tenacity. The campaign’s immediate impact 
was a loss of face for the millions of people who had 
openly practiced the Falun Gong and touted its 
virtues. Many newcomers or casual adherents 
quickly fell in line and distanced themselves from 
the group, while others remained faithful quietly. 
Only a small minority continued to defend the 
Falun Gong’s image publicly. 

Even this fractured response was enough to keep 
the regime in full battle mode for two years. Declar- 
ing the Falun Gong an “evil cult” and a scourge 
to society required 
its eradication, and 
every public display 
of the Falun Gong’s 
continued resistance 
brought into ques- 
tion the regime’s 
ability to do so. The government escalated the cam- 
paign, mobilizing its entire propaganda apparatus 
and bureaucratic machinery to crush the Falun 
Gongs resistance and root out even closet adherents. 

The campaign carried a large price tag. The regime 
expended millions of hours of cadre work time and 
billions of dollars in propaganda production to crush 
the Falun Gong. The campaign’s domination of the 
political scene distracted China’s leaders from press- 
ing policy issues. The campaign’s damage to the 
party’ legitimacy was even more costly, both at home 
and abroad. Public sentiment within China was 
decidedly opposed to the government campaign, at 
least until several Falun Gong adherents—including 
a mother and daughter—immolated themselves in a 
January 2001 protest in Tiananmen Square. China’s 
international prestige also suffered enormously, as the 
rest of the world saw the campaign as a massive vio- 
lation of human rights. 


A CORNUCOPIA OF “CULTS” 
The campaign against “evil cults” did not stop 
with the Falun Gong, but encompassed a wide range 
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of unofficial religious and spiritual groups. To pro- 
vide a cover of legitimacy for its increasingly brutal 
anti-Falun Gong campaign, the government quickly 
passed a law banning “heretical cults.” The law takes 
aim primarily at the organizational structure of unof- 
ficial groups, not their cult beliefs and practices; this 
reaffirms that the regime's deepest fears of the Falun 
Gong lie with its organizational virtuosity, not its 
putative antisocial nature. The law, along with a 
simultaneously released judicial interpretation by the 
Supreme People’s Court, offers a vaguely worded def- 
inition of a cult to encompass any unauthorized 
groups that “disturb social order and jeopardize peo- 
ple’s life and property” or that “endanger society by 
fabricating and spreading superstitious heresies.” Yet 
they are much more specific in singling out the 
“especially serious” crimes committed by such 
groups: “setting up transprovincial, transregional, 
and transmunicipal organizations,” “collaborating 
with overseas organizations and individuals,” and 
publishing “large amounts of materials.” In short, the 
law bans as a “cult” any autonomous social group 
capable of staging large-scale concerted action. 

To the regime’s chagrin, dozens of unofficial reli- 
gious and spiritual networks had emerged and were 
flourishing by the time the anticult campaign began. 
The government responded by affixing the “cult” 
label to a wide range of unofficial religious groups. 
One internal document issued by the Ministry of 
Public Security in 2000 identified 14 “cults” operat- 
ing in China. Twelve are variants of Protestant Chris- 
tianity and the other two are Buddhist. The 
document does not mention the Falun Gong, prob- 
ably because its authors found it unnecessary to reit- 
erate the regime’s accusations against the widely 
denounced group. Also missing are several large 
mainstream Protestant house church networks, such 
as the China Fangchang Church and the Chinese 
Evangelical Fellowship, even though the govern- 
ment had previously labeled them as cults and has 
repeatedly arrested their leaders. The reasons for the 
latter omission are unclear, and may reflect a strat- 
egy of avoiding direct conflict with China’s rapidly 
growing evangelical Christian mainstream while 
attacking groups that remain on the fringes. 

The common denominator of the listed “cults” is 
their size and organizational virtuosity. Most have 
built up astonishingly large followings in a short 
period of time. For example, the Public Security 
Ministry report claims that the Local Church—an 
offshoot of the indigenous Chinese Protestant group, 
the Little Flock—won more than 200,000 converts 
in four years after its re-entry into China in 1979 


(the Local Church’s leader, Li Changshou, had 
moved the church’s headquarters to Anaheim, Cali- 
fornia during the 1970s). Another “cult,” the Asso- 
ciation of Disciples, was able to build up a following 
of 350,000 adherents in 14 provinces within six 
years of its founding in 1989. 

Most of the groups germinated in rural areas, in 
the pockets of society where state regimentation is 
relatively relaxed. Many initially flourished under 
the protection of local officials. Others were 
imported from abroad, particularly from Taiwan, 
the United States, and South Korea. 

As with the Falun Gong, these groups have 
developed highly effective organizational structures. 
Among the more sectarian groups, the top leaders 
usually claim to possess unique insights or pow- 
ers—as Chinese Buddhist and qigong masters have 
done traditionally—often comparing themselves to 
a biblical figure. The leadership structure usually 
takes the form of a multitiered hierarchy, divided 
geographically to reflect the group’s operations and 
their target “evangelism zones,” which encompass 
the entire country. 

Grassroots churches are the base units that sup- 
port the group’s hierarchy. They are sustained pri- 
marily by generating high levels of individual 
member commitment to the group. The process 
begins with conversion to a group’s beliefs and doc- 
trines, which contain sectarian elements to estab- 
lish its uniqueness and justify its leader’s claims to 
possess special insights or powers. Conversion is 
reinforced by group services and rituals, which are 
typically emotionally charged, charismatic in style, 
and place a strong emphasis on faith healing. 
Adherence is further grounded through indoctrina- 
tion into the group's sacred texts. Most of the listed 
“cults” publish their own sacred texts, often in large 
numbers for evangelistic purposes. The more main- 
stream groups use them as supplements to the Bible 
or other traditional scriptures, while the more sec- 
tarian groups have devised their own canon. East- 
ern Lightning, for example, upholds its own The 
Word Became Flesh as its ultimate authority—the 
title refers to the group’s leader, who claims to be 
the returned Jesus. Eastern Lightning has also pro- 
duced a wide variety of evangelical tracts and a 
guidebook for group members containing instruc- 
tions on how to build up the movement; it also dis- 
tributes audiocassette tapes with its own hymns, 
many of which are set to the bouncy tunes of 1950s 
Communist Party revolutionary songs. 

Generating high levels of individual member 
commitment has been the key to rapid group 


expansion. Members give generously of their sav- 
ings, banking on the promise of reaping heavenly 
rewards. They also volunteer by the thousands to 
become itinerant evangelists, and are dispatched to 
remote corners of the country to proselytize local 
populations. Their fervor is often enhanced by 
apocalyptic doctrines, mobilized by the belief that 
the end of time is near. Growth is further fueled by 
a waxing despondency among China's have-nots in 
the new economy, which increases the appeal of 
utopian solutions. 

Most of the groups have refrained from overtly 
political actions, but their apocalyptic visions are 
inherently at odds with the regime’s symbolic order. 
Many of the groups espouse explicitly antiregime 
views, referring to the Chinese Communist Party as 
a “red-clothed monster,” or identifying it as the Red 
Dragon from the book of Revelation. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the groups’ 
coherence is their own tendency to factionalize and 
produce splinter groups. 
New groups form and 
change names at a pace 
that confuses even the 
most assiduous outside 
observers. Divisiveness 
is a double-edged sword, 
however. While offshoots have kept the average 
group size down, reducing their ability to take large- 
scale action, fractionalization has been a boon to the 
“cult” industry overall. Each new group cultivates 
its own leadership structure and acquires its own 
élan. Rapid reproduction also keeps the regime off 
balance, since authorities usually prefer to conduct 
thorough investigations of a group before taking 
action against it. 

Another concern for the regime is the groups’ 
apparent trend toward radicalization. Each new 
generation tends to be more extreme than its pro- 
genitor, both doctrinally and in its antipathy toward 
the regime. For example, the Little Flock, the 
indigenous Chinese Protestant group mentioned 
earlier, emerged in the 1920s as a mildly charis- 
matic and antibureaucratic reaction to Western 
denominations. Its founder, Ni Tuosheng, opposed 
the communist revolution, thereby inviting 
repeated attacks against the group during the Mao 
era, but the Little Flock has had relatively few con- 
flicts with authorities in recent decades. However, 


4Li Shixiong and Xiqiu (Bob) Fu, “Religion and National Secu- 
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(February 11, 2002). Available at <www.freedomhouse.org>. 


The Communist Party’s moves toward 
liberalizing control over China’s burgeoning 
religious groups may be too little, too late. 
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a leading member of the Little Flock, Li Chang- 
shou, broke off during the 1960s and founded the 
Local Church, a more sectarian group based on Lis 
own highly subjective biblical interpretations and a 
more charismatic worship style. China's authorities 
labeled the group a cult in the early 1980s, due 
largely to Lis overtly anticommunist rhetoric and 
the group’s overseas headquarters. The Local 
Church’s doctrinal subjectivism and emotionally 
charged services, in turn, have proved fertile ground 
for its own splinter groups. In the past decade, dis- 
gruntled Local Church members have established 
several radical offshoots, such as Eastern Lightning 
and the Established King, which may more accu- 
rately be characterized as personality cults. 

The regime's strategy for dealing with these “cults” 
is detailed in an extraordinary collection of internal 
documents leaked by current and former officials 
within the Ministry of Public Security.+ The docu- 
ments contain directives issued at the highest levels 
of party and government 
leadership to conduct 
comprehensive investi- 
gations of all illicit “cults” 
and ultimately to elimi- 
nate them. To execute 
the directives, officials 
within the ministry are to direct local organs to com- 
pile personality profiles of leading religious figures 
and improve intelligence networking among official 
agencies, mobilize reconnaissance teams to infiltrate 
religious groups, coerce members to spy for them, 
and ultimately, to arrest “all members in one blow.” 


TOO HOT TO HANDLE? 

The biggest question mark in the regime’s war on 
“cults” is China’s mainstream Protestant house 
church networks. They are “mainstream” because 
they identify primarily with the global evangelical 
Christian movement, not an individual charismatic 
leader or a set of doctrines unique to a particular 
group. While they vary along the charismatic-evan- 
gelical spectrum, the differences are more of empha- 
sis than fundamentals. The broader house church 
movement includes thousands of relatively auton- 
omous churches and at least several dozen net- 
works that span provincial boundaries. The ten 
largest networks alone claim 80 million adherents, 
although these figures are undoubtedly inflated. 
Still, the number belonging to the large networks 
certainly is in the millions, and the number of 
house church Christians more broadly reaches tens 
of millions. 
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Like the Falun Gong, house church networks 
have built effective organizational structures. Most 
are divided geographically and hierarchically, with 
each ascending level overseeing progressively larger 
districts. Leaders are often itinerant to avoid detec- 
tion by authorities and to preserve authority over 
subordinates. The networks also operate a vast 
complex of underground seminaries and printing 
presses to train grassroots leaders and evangelists, 
and to supply their flocks with Bibles, hymnals, and 
educational materials. Member offerings are one of 
the networks’ primary sources of funding, and 
many adherents give all but subsistence-level 
income to the church. The church's ranks also 
include a growing cadre of commercial elites, who 
now underwrite many of its operations. For exam- 
ple, one wealthy businessman from a southern 
coastal city personally finances 15 house church 
seminaries, each 


considerable funding, materials, training, logistical 
support, and even strategic advice. 

Overseas partners have also coaxed network lead- 
ers into more cooperative and less competitive rela- 
tions with one another. Top leaders of the largest 
house church networks now meet regularly and have 
begun to collaborate on leadership training, the pro- 
duction and distribution of materials, and evange- 
lism. Their achievements have also given house 
churches the confidence to forge relations with lead- 
ers within China’s official Protestant organization, the 
Three-Self Patriotic Movement, albeit usually at 
lower levels. Official church leaders, feeling the per- 
petual squeeze of government control, increasingly 
welcome the opportunity to collaborate with the 
house churches. For example, officials in the State 
Administration for Religious Affairs (formerly the 
Religious Affairs Bureau) impose strict limits on the 

number of training 





with a 40-student 
capacity. 

Evangelism is 
the house church 
movement's high- 
est priority. This evangelical fervor is partly a direct 
product of official repression, which compels house 
church Christians to build up their strength in 
numbers. Their illicit status also prevents local con- 
gregations from pouring their resources into elabo- 
rate churches. Yet the networks are also mobilized 
by their vision, which is truly global in scope. Not 
only do they seek to convert China’s vast popula- 
tion to Christianity, they also aspire to continue 
westward through the Buddhist and Hindu lands of 
South and Southeast Asia and the Islamic terrain of 
the Middle East, finishing the global circumference 
of Christendom with a triumphant “return to 
Jerusalem.” This feat, they believe, will precipitate 
Jesus’ second coming. 

Their global outlook is both a basis for and a 
product of the house church networks’ extensive ties 
with overseas mission organizations. Emerging pri- 
marily in rural areas, the house churches’ semiliterate 
leaders sought to deepen their grounding in the 
Christian faith, as well as to obtain support in build- 
ing up their movements. Mistrusting the official 
church, which they viewed largely as an arm of the 
government, house church leaders developed ties 
with Western and indigenous mission organizations 
based in Hong Kong, Taiwan, and increasingly, South 
Korea. The initial contacts have developed into close 
working relationships, and overseas mission organi- 
zations now provide house church networks with 





Many emergent religious groups are as totalistic 
in their own outlook as the party is in its governing style. 


courses the official 
church can hold for 
its grassroots clergy. 
As a result, greater 
numbers of local 
clergy in official churches now receive their training 
in underground seminaries run by the house church 
networks. Since one of the official church’s primary 
functions is to assist the government in implement- 
ing official regulations—which includes alerting 
cadres to illicit religious activity—building solidari- 
ties across official-unofficial boundaries significantly 
weakens the regimes ability to obtain information on 
the house churches. 

Perhaps the most disconcerting development for 
China’s leaders is the resistance the house church 
movement has developed to the regime's repressive 
tactics. Although the more sectarian groups tend to 
form around charismatic leaders and often dissolve 
on their arrest, the mainstream house church net- 
works’ identification with the global evangelical 
Christian movement has endowed them with 
formidable regenerative power, even after repeated 
official attacks on their leadership structures. Their 
global vision cuts the party-state down to size in a 
figurative yet powerful sense, reducing its repres- 
sive tactics to a relatively minor obstacle to the real- 
ization of their cosmic vision. 

Even more, official persecution has not only ere- 
ated individual martyrs, but has cultivated a theol- 
ogy of martyrdom that shapes the entire movement. 
In contrast to most unofficial religious groups in 
China’s history, which promise supernatural 
strength and wealth, China’s house church Chris- 


tians identify with a savior who suffered unto death. 
Seasoned activists no longer fear their inevitable 
arrests and beatings, but view them as a form of 
spiritual discipline. As one 20-year-old veteran 
evangelist put it, “The first time the police arrested 
me for spreading the Gospel, I was terrified. The 
first time they beat me, I thought they would kill 
me. But this has happened so many times that I am 
no longer afraid of being arrested. Nothing they can 
do frightens me anymore.” The young woman then 
added, “In fact, I never feel as alive spiritually as 
when I am in jail.” House church networks have 
incorporated the spirit of martyrdom into their 
organizational culture, making individual persecu- 
tion into a valuable form of personal capital—to the 
extent that leadership candidates are often ranked 
by the number of times they have been arrested. 

For the most part, the mainstream house church 
networks have kept a low profile, focusing on their 
primary mission of evangelism. But continued suc- 
cess in attracting new converts, growing organiza- 
tional prowess, and a dwindling fear of regime 
repression have emboldened them in recent years 
to challenge the official order. In August 1998, lead- 
ers of ten major unofficial Protestant groups jointly 
issued an open letter to the Chinese government. 
In the letter, the groups claimed that with more 
than 80 million adherents—compared to the offi- 
cial church’s 10 million members—the house 
church movement constituted the mainstream of 
the Chinese church. The statement’s authors then 
demanded that China’s leaders “readjust their poli- 
cies on religion lest they violate God's will to their 
own detriment.” Specifically, they called on author- 
ities to release unconditionally all house church 
Christians in labor camps, to redefine cults in 
accordance with international standards, to end 
attacks on house churches, and to enter into a dia- 
logue with them. 

Three months later, leaders of four other large 
house church networks jointly issued two open 
statements, this time inviting several foreign jour- 
nalists to the reading of the statements to ensure 
that the event obtained international exposure. The 
first was a “Statement of Faith,” which drew theo- 
logical lines between the house church and the offi- 
cial Three-Self church with the subjective teachings 
of the more sectarian offshoot groups. In the sec- 
ond statement, the authors explained why China’s 


5Statement by Jonathan Chao, quoted in Bay Fang, 
“Chinas Christian Underground,” U.S. News & World 
Report, April 30, 2001, p. 35. 
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house churches refused to register with the govern- 
ment, enumerating the various ways that official 
regulations violated biblical principles. 

The regime responded to the challenges with a 
series of crackdowns against the perpetrators. The 
spate of large-scale arrests of house church Chris- 
tians reported in the media in 1999 and 2000 was 
an attempt to target the leadership structure of sig- 
natory groups. For example, on August 24, 1999, 
two days after the first letter was issued, 40 leading 
members of the China Fangcheng Church of Henan 
were arrested. Almost one year later, on August 13, 
2000, the regime conducted another mass arrest of 
130 of its members, presumably to discourage the 
house churches from making the open letter an 
annual event. Similar measures were taken against 
the other signatory groups. 

The punitive attacks had little effect. Most of 
those arrested were soon released, a few after serv- 
ing terms in labor camps. Other leaders within the 
hierarchy quickly rose to fill the vacated positions of 
arrested leaders, and the networks continued to 
operate largely as before. Indeed, many house church 
leaders reported enjoying more latitude to maneu- 
ver as political authorities became increasingly 
focused on the campaign against the Falun Gong. 

While the house churches have not repeated their 
challenge to the regime, they remain capable of tak- 
ing large-scale concerted action. One Taiwan-based 
missionary with close ties to the house churches 
claimed, for example, that “these leaders could 
mobilize over a million people in one place. ... 
They are so organized, it would take just a word.”5 


TREADING CAREFULLY 

China’s leaders are well aware of the dangers of 
precipitating a Falun Gong-style campaign against 
another religious group, and appear eager to avoid 
doing so. Stung by the Falun Gong’s tenacity and 
exhausted by the extraordinary measures required 
to flog its adherents into submission, they no longer 
have any illusions about the difficulty of wiping out 
religious groups that specialize in producing righ- 
teous martyrs. In addition, broader social discontent 
continues to grow, fueled primarily by endemic offi- 
cial corruption, and cases of large-scale protests are 
on the rise, raising the prospect that a high-profile 
standoff between the state and any social group 
could ignite widespread popular uprisings. 

Another large-scale assault on religious groups 
would also have serious repercussions for China’s 
external relations, particularly with the United 
States. Concern about religious persecution in 
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China has emerged to become a leading issue in 
bilateral relations in recent years. President George 
W. Bush raised the issue with Chinese President 
Jiang Zemin during their first meeting at the annual 
Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation summit in 
October 2001, and religious repression was a 
prominent issue during Bush’s later visit to China 
the following February. A future campaign against 
a religious group—particularly one that targeted 
China’s house church Christians—would seriously 
damage bilateral relations, and would further tar- 
nish China’s international image. 

Given the dangers of another protracted struggle 
against defiant religious groups, China’s leaders 
appear to be groping for alternative arrangements. 
Government cadres are in increasingly frequent 
contact with leading figures in the house church 
movement. According to house church leaders, the 
cadres have become more solicitous recently, inquir- 
ing how the government can make their situation 
more “comfortable.” 

Yet the party appears to be divided over how to 
handle its unofficial religious groups. Last October, 
internal sources began leaking word that authorities 
had drafted a revised law on registering religious 
groups. The new law would allow religious groups 
to circumvent the unpopular “patriotic” religious 
organizations and register directly with the govern- 
ment. Prime Minister Zhu Rongji reportedly con- 
firmed the rumors to a visiting American 
televangelist, Pat Robertson, in Beijing in January, 
adding that the government would unveil the new 
regulations soon. Yet almost a year later, party lead- 
ers have not adopted the new law. Visible cracks have 
also emerged within the party's upper echelons over 
its stand on religion. In December 2001, Pan Yue, a 
high-ranking official within the State Council, pub- 


lished an article in several state-run newspapers crit- 
icizing the party's outdated stance on religion. Con- 
servative party elders quickly lashed back, accusing 
Pan of trying to become China’s “Yeltsin.” 

The regime must walk a thin line in dealing with 
many of its unofficial religious groups. A number 
of the more extreme cults, if left unchecked, would 
challenge any political system’s ability to preserve 
social order. Even so, they are largely products of 
the political environment created by the Commu- 
nist Party’s totalistic rule, which demands complete 
allegiance and represses alternative loyalties. Now, 
many emergent religious groups are as totalistic in 
their own outlook as the party is in its governing 
style. Moreover, Beijing’s dismal record of repress- 
ing all forms of autonomous religious expression 
and fabricating justifications for doing so gives 
China’s leaders little political capital to work with 
in dealing with unruly cults. 

The Communist Partys moves toward liberaliz- 
ing control over China's burgeoning religious 
groups may be too little, too late. As long as the 
party continues to prohibit genuine social group 
autonomy, it will remain vulnerable to attempts by 
these groups to assert their right to exist indepen- 
dent of official control. Halfway measures, such as 
permitting direct registration with the government, 
fall far short of accommodating the mobilizing 
visions and objectives of China’s unofficial religious 
groups. Indeed, their interests are diametrically 
opposed—control versus autonomy, restricting 
growth versus active proselytization, and preserv- 
ing the official symbolic order versus visions of 
global conversion and revolutionary change— 
putting them on a collision course with one 
another. It appears that China’s war on “cults” has 
only just begun. = 
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Xinjiang: China’s Future West Bank? 


DRU GLADNEY 


mnesty International and the United States 
A State Department have issued reports 

strongly condemning China for its harsh 
treatment of accused separatists in Xinjiang (the 
westernmost part of the country known in Chinese 
as “new region”). At the same time, China has 
openly joined the West in its war on terrorism and 
has received President George W. Bush's public 
praise on his last visit to China for its support in the 
campaign. Yet China makes little distinction 
between separatists, terrorists, and civil rights 
activists—whether they are Uyghurs, Tibetans, Tai- 
wanese, or Falun Gong Buddhists. Are the restive 
Uyghurs of Xinjiang terrorists or freedom fighters? 
And why should it matter to United States policy in 
the region? 


AWAKENING FROM DENIAL 

After denying the problem for decades and 
stressing instead China’s “national unity,” the gov- 
ernment has recently issued reports detailing ter- 
rorist activities in the region known as “Eastern 
Turkestan” (officially known as the Xinjiang 
Uyghur Autonomous Region). In Xinjiang, the For- 
eign Ministry and the People’s Daily have docu- 
mented an ongoing series of separatist and terrorist 
incidents since a large riot in the town of Yining in 
February 1997 (the riot was in response to a harsh 


Dru GLADNEY is professor of Asian studies and anthropology at 
the University of Hawaii at Manoa. His books include Muslim 
Chinese: Ethnic Nationalism in the People’s Republic (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1996) and the forthcoming 
Dislocating China: Muslims, Minorities, and Other Sub- 
Altern Subjects (London: C. Hurst). Further information and 
online articles can be found at <www.hawaii.edu/dru/>. 


1Recently, under American and Chinese pressure, Pakistan 
returned one Uyghur activist to China, apprehended among 
hundreds of Taliban detainees, which follows a pattern of 
repatriations of suspected Uyghur separatists in Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyzstan, and Uzbekistan. 
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government crackdown on a youth religious meet- 
ing, known among Uyghur as a “meshrep,” that 
local officials regarded as seditious). The govern- 
ment has engaged in multiple crackdowns and 
arrests that have rounded up thousands of terrorist 
suspects, large weapons caches, and documents 
allegedly outlining future public acts of violence. 
Amnesty International claims that these roundups 
have led to hurried public trials and immediate 
summary executions of possibly thousands of 
locals. One Amnesty estimate suggested that ina 
country known for its frequent executions, Xinjiang 
had the highest number, averaging 1.8 per week, 
with most of the victims Uyghur. 

Troop movements to the area, related to the 
nationwide “Strike Hard” campaign against crime 
that was launched in 1998—and which includes a 
call to erect a “great wall of steel” against separatists 
in Xinjiang—have reportedly been the largest since 
the suppression of the large Akto insurrection in 
April 1990 (the first major uprising in Xinjiang, 
which took place in the southern Tarim region and 
initiated a series of unrelated and sporadic protests). 
In response to alleged incursions of Taliban fight- 
ers through the Wakhan corridor into China (where 
Xinjiang shares a narrow border with Afghanistan), 
Chinese security forces have swamped the area and 
large military exercises have been carried out 
(beginning at least one month prior to the Septem- 
ber 11 attacks, which suggests that the government 
was already concerned about the border region).1 

International campaigns for Uyghur rights and 
possible independence have become increasingly 
vocal and well organized, especially on the Internet. 
Repeated public appeals have been made to Abdu- 
lahat Abdurixit, the Uyghur people’s government 
chairman of Xinjiang in the regional capital of 
Urumqi. Supporting primarily an audience 
of approximately 1 million expatriate Uyghurs 
(although few Uyghurs in Central Asia and China 
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have access to these Internet sites), at least 25 inter- 
national organizations and web sites are dedicated 
to the independence of “Eastern Turkestan.” Based 
in Amsterdam, Munich, Istanbul, Melbourne, 
Washington, and New York, these organizations 
have, since September 11, disclaimed any support 
for violence or terrorism and call for a peaceful res- 
olution to conflicts in the region. Nevertheless, the 
growing influence of “cyberseparatism” concerns 
Chinese authorities, who hope to convince the 
world that the Uyghurs pose a real domestic and 
international terrorist threat. 

The Chinese government believes that growing 
international attention to the treatment of its minor- 
ity and dissident peoples has put pressure on the 
region, with the United States and many other West- 
ern governments continuing to criticize China for 
not adhering to its commitments to human rights 
and signed international agreements. In 2001 China 
ratified the International Covenant on Economic, 
Social, and Cultural Rights. Article 1 of the covenant 
states that “All peoples have the right of self-deter- 


2The elected chair of the Unrepresented Nations and Peo- 
ples Organization, based in The Hague, Erkin Alptekin, is a 
Uyghur. He is the son of the separatist leader Isa Yusuf 
Alptekin; who is buried in Istanbul, where a park is dedi- 
cated to his memory. 
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mination. By virtue of that right they freely deter- 
mine their political status and freely pursue their 
economic, social, and cultural development.” Arti- 
cle 2 notes that “All peoples may, for their own ends, 
freely dispose of their natural wealth and resources 
without prejudice to any obligations arising out of 
international economic cooperation, based upon the 
principle of mutual benefit, and international law. In 
no case may a people be deprived of its own means 
of subsistence.” Although China continues to quib- 
ble with the definition of “people,” the agreements 
clearly are pressuring China to answer criticisms by 
human rights advocates about its treatment of 
minority peoples.2 Several organizations asked Pres- 
ident Bush on his last visit to China to press for the 
release of Rebiya Kadir, a Uyghur businesswoman 
who was a prominent delegate to the 1995 Beijing 
women’s conference, now languishing in ill health 
in prison for passing state secrets (consisting of pub- 
licly available newspaper articles) to Westerners. In 
the spring of 2002, Kadirs case was widely pro- 
moted by Amnesty International, who made Kadir 
its “detainee of the month.” 

Clearly, with Xinjiang representing the last Mus- 
lim region under communism and with large trade 
contracts with Middle Eastern Muslim nations and 
five Muslim nations on its western borders, Chinese 


authorities have more to be concerned about than 
just international support for human rights. 


DEFINING THE UYGHUR QUESTION 

The real question is why China is directing so 
much attention to separatist activities since Septem- 
ber 11. Since these activities are not new, it is obvi- 
ous that China is taking advantage of the 
international war on terrorism to attempt to eradi- 
cate a domestic problem. The Istanbul-based 
Uyghur groups have existed since the 1950s, and the 
Central Asian Uyghurs received tremendous support 
for their anti-China rhetoric regarding policies in 
Xinjiang. The Uyghurs have also been increasingly 
vocal since the independence of the Soviet Central 
Asian republics in 1991, which led many to hope 
that an independent Uyghuristan would follow on 
the heels of the other newly independent “stans.” 

The Chinese government itself, in a landmark 
1999 white paper, admitted serious economic 
shortfalls in the region despite 50 years of state 
investment in development there (“The Chinese 
government is 
well aware of the 
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China’s Uyghur separatists are small in number, 
poorly equipped, loosely linked, and vastly out- 
gunned by the People’s Liberation Army and People’s 
Police. Local support for separatist activities, partic- 
ularly in Xinjiang and other border regions, is 
ambivalent and ambiguous at best, given the eco- 
nomic disparity between these regions and their for- 
eign neighbors, including Tajikistan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Pakistan, and especially Afghanistan (although some- 
times disgruntled about rights and mistreatment, 
China’s nine other official Muslim minorities do not 
in general support Uyghur separatism). Memories in 
the region of mass starvation and widespread 
destruction during the Sino-Japanese and civil wars 
in the first half of this century, including bloody 
intra-Muslim and Muslim—Chinese conflicts, not to 
mention the chaotic horrors of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion in the 1960s, remain strong. Many local activists 
are not calling for complete separatism or indepen- 
dence, but generally express concerns over environ- 
mental degradation, antinuclear testing, religious 
freedom, overtaxation, and recently imposed limits 

on childbear- 
ing. And most 





fact that...cen- The growing influence of “cyberseparatism” concerns Chinese ethnic leaders 
tral and western authorities, who hope to convince the world that the Uyghurs would like to 


China where most 
minority people 
live, lags far behind 
the eastern coastal areas in development”). The 2000 
census revealed that the resident Han Chinese pop- 
ulation has risen to 38 percent, with the nearly 8.4 
million Uyghur maintaining a bare majority in their 
own autonomous region (42 percent of the popula- 
tion). In terms of education, health, and mortality, 
the Uyghur lag far behind not only the Han but also 
most other Muslim groups in the region (seven other 
official Muslim minorities live in Xinjiang, including 
1 million Kazakhs, 500,000 Hui, and smaller num- 
bers of Kyrgyz, Uzbek, and Tajik). 

Most important, separatist and violent incidents 
in Xinjiang have dropped off dramatically since the 
late 1990s. Philip Pan reported in the July 14, 2002 
Washington Post that local Xinjiang security officials 
were able to cite only three relatively small occur- 
rences recently. Few have noted that despite many 
incidents of ethnic and civil unrest in the region, 
not one significant terrorist attack against any 
strategic infrastructure target (oil refinery, pipeline, 
railroad, dam, or bridge) has been documented, nor 
have any local or international incidents been pos- 
itively identified with any international Uyghur or 
Islamic organization. 


pose a real domestic and international terrorist threat. 





see “real” auto- 
nomy accord- 
ing to Chinese 
law for the five autonomous regions, which are each 
led by first party secretaries who are all Han Chinese 
controlled by Beijing. Freedom of religion, protected 
by China’s constitution, does not seem to be a key 
issue, since mosques are full in the region and pil- 
grimages to Mecca are often allowed for Uyghur and 
other Muslims (although recent visitors to the region 
report an increase in restrictions on mosque atten- 
dance by youth, students, and government officials). 
In addition, Islamic extremism does not as yet appear 
to have widespread appeal, especially among urban 
educated Uyghur. The government has, however, 
consistently rounded up any Uyghur suspected of 
being “too religious,” especially those identified as 
Sufis or the so-called Wahabbis (a euphemism in the 
region for adherence to a strict code of Islamic con- 
duct, not an organized Islamic school). 

The “Uyghur question” is thus problematic for a 
government that wants to encourage integration and 
development in a region where the majority popula- 
tion is not only ethnically different, but also devoutly 
Muslim. How does a government integrate a strongly 
religious minority (be it Muslim, Tibetan, Christian, 
or Buddhist) into a Marxist-capitalist system? 
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ROADS TO RESOLUTION? | 

China needs a new approach to resolve tensions 
in Xinjiang; purely Marxist and Keynesian eco- 
nomic development strategies are not enough. In 
the July-August 2002 issue of Foreign Affairs, 
Chien-Peng Chung of the Singaporean Institute of 
Defense and Strategic Studies called for immediate 
political changes in the region to avoid further dete- 
rioration in ethnic relations. To further this discus- 
sion, I would like to suggest the following models 
for Xinjiangs peaceful development, something that 
all Uyghurs and Chinese, as well as the other 24 
ethnic groups in the region, seem to want. 


e The Alaska model: Under this model, residents 
of Xinjiang would be awarded direct dividends for 
returns on wealth derived from regional natural 
resources, in accord with Article 2 of the Interna- 
tional Covenant on Economic, Social, and Cultural 
Rights. By according benefits to all second- or third- 
generation residents of Xinjiang, China can perhaps 
obviate interethnic tensions in the region and deflect 
criticisms that recent nonlocal migrants “lured to the 
region” by a government interested in integration 
through immigration are the real beneficiaries of 
China’s increased regional investment. 

e The Scotland model: Although China would 
never consider granting full independence to Xin- 
jiang (lest it lose its authority over Tibet and Tai- 
wan as well), an approach that grants the region 
more control over its own resources and gover- 
nance, while maintaining central control over 
national defense and international trade, not only 
would seem to make sense in the modern era, but 
would parallel traditional models of Chinese impe- 
rial control of the region under the last dynasty. 

e The Hawaii model: China must find a way to 
allow its local peoples to legally, democratically, and 
officially express their concerns about the develop- 
ment process in Xinjiang, the future directions of 
tourism and trade, and the prospects for greater 
autonomy and sovereignty. State and federal fund- 
ing would support elected representatives of indige- 
nous peoples who have real input into the 


legislative process (such as the elected Office of 
Hawaiian Affairs attempts to accomplish). 

e The Australia model: Peoples regarded by them- 
selves and international organizations as aboriginal 
and indigenous must have the right to address land 
and environmental rights issues, despite govern- 
ment disagreements about historical migration to 
the region. As yet, China’s extremely beneficial spe- 
cial entitlement laws for the official minority 
nationalities, including nationwide bilingual edu- 
cation, educational advancement opportunities, and 
exemption from many taxes and birth-planning 
restrictions, apply only to those regarded by the 
state as designated official minorities, and not to 
those considered indigenous to a region or district 
(Korean migrants to Xinjiang have as many rights 
as Uyghur). China has no laws pertaining to indige- 
nous rights, and the government often regards 
international treaties relating to “peoples” as affect- 
ing all the peoples of China, including the Han 
majority, when their original intent was to alleviate 
suffering of underprivileged indigenes. 

¢ The West Bank model? International observers 
and frequent visitors to the region are concerned 
that if China does not explore other options besides 
repression, restriction, and investment, millions of 
Uyghur Muslims might become increasingly 
marginalized and disenfranchised, encouraging 
some to look to the intifada, the Taliban, or Al 
Qaeda for inspiration. This would not be in China’s 
or the West's interests in the region. 


China is a sovereign state and, like all modern 
nations in the era of globalization, faces tremendous 
challenges from migration, economic imbalance, 
ethnic unrest, and cyberseparatism. Clearly, the 
Xinjiang model must be as unique to the region as 
the region is to China itself. Not unlike Hong Kong 
(which under the one-country, two-systems formula 
continues to fly its own flag), the unique situation 
in Xinjiang calls for dramatic and creative solutions. 
The future of this region, which the American sinol- 
ogist Owen Lattimore once called the “pivot of 
Asia,” depends on it. = 
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Quiet Struggle in the East China Sea 


SELIG S. HARRISON 


ith its energy needs steadily growing, 
Northeast Asia will require ever- 
accelerating petroleum imports for its 


economic expansion and survival. Most of these 
imports will come from the same sources that sup- 
ply the United States and Western Europe with 
much of their petroleum: the Persian Gulf and 
Southeast Asia. Yet enormous untapped oil and gas 
resources exist in nearby Russia and in contested 


areas of the East China Sea and Yellow Sea seabed ° 


that could, if exploited, reduce Northeast Asian 
dependence on costly imports from politically tur- 
bulent faraway sources. 

Growing attention has been devoted in recent 
years to projected oil and gas pipelines that would 
link Russian gas fields in eastern Siberia and 
Sakhalin Island to China, Japan, and the two 
Koreas. By contrast, there is little awareness of the 
high economic and political stakes involved in the 
quiet struggle now unfolding in Northeast Asia over 
seabed petroleum resources, especially the conflict 
between China and Japan over the East China Sea. 

To keep pace with its increasing energy con- 
sumption, including the steady growth of gas-guz- 
zling cars and trucks, China became a net importer 
of oil in 1993. Since then, import levels have steadily 
risen, passing 1.6 million barrels a day last year. 
Most expert projections suggest that China’s imports 
will reach nearly 4 million barrels a day by 2010 and 
7 million by 2015, close to the current United States 
import level and equal to three-fourths of Saudi Ara- 
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ation in Northeast Asia. He is the author of China, Oil, and 
Asia: Conflict Ahead? and six other books on Asia, including 
Korean Endgame: A Strategy for Reunification and U.S. Dis- 
engagement (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2002). 
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bias current production. (Even with these rising 
imports, oil accounts for only 25 percent of China’s 
energy mix, with coal 68 percent, natural gas and 
hydroelectric power 2.5 percent each, and nuclear 
power development still negligible.) 

With its coal deposits located in the north and 
west and its energy demand centered in the south- 
ern and eastern coastal provinces, China has ruled 
out a large-scale increase in coal production, which 
would require a costly expansion of the railroad net- 
work. Instead, while continuing to seek increased 
oil production in undeveloped onshore and seabed 
areas, Beijing is focusing primarily on raising the 
share of natural gas in its energy mix to 10 percent 
by 2020 through increased domestic gas production 
coupled with imports. This push to expand the use 
of gas is driven in part by the appalling pollution 
resulting from a coal-based economy. 

China’s new focus on gas is demonstrated by 
its ambitious plan for a 2,900-mile, $35-billion 
east-west gas pipeline from the Lunnan gas field in 
Xinjiang Autonomous Region to Shanghai. In an 
agreement announced in July 2002, ExxonMobil, 
Shell, and the Russian gas giant Gazprom will join 
in the venture, scheduled for completion by 2007. 
The July agreement has accelerated efforts to nego- 
tiate pipeline agreements with Russia that would 
link gas imports from eastern Siberia with the 
east-west pipeline. At the same time, the drive for 
more gas explains why Beijing has dramatically 
stepped up its seabed exploration and production 
in the East China Sea, where exploration to date has 
revealed that the massive reserves there consist 
largely of gas, not oil. 

Geological assessments indicate that the East 
China Sea, the Yellow Sea, and to a lesser extent, the 
Sea of Japan contain rich natural gas deposits. The 
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most promising areas lie in the central portion of the 
Chinese continental shelf in the East China Sea, 
where the Yellow and Yangtze Rivers have deposited 
an estimated three billion tons of sediment every 
year for millennia. 


ANOTHER PERSIAN GULF? 

How large are the East China Sea reserves? A 
United Nations assessment based on a 1968 survey 
mission aroused high hopes, reporting a “high prob- 
ability that the continental shelf between Taiwan 
and Japan may be one of the most prolific oil and 
gas reservoirs in the world.” At one point the UN 
study referred to the possibility that the East China 
Sea would prove to be “another Persian Gulf.” A 
companion UN study pointed in particular to a 
prospective bonanza in a “wide belt along the outer 
part of the continental shelf” adjacent to the 
Japanese Ryukyu Islands, 
of which Okinawa is the 
largest. The UN report 
touched off a bitter con- 
_ troversy between China, 
Taiwan, and Japan over 
seabed jurisdictional rights 
that has largely paralyzed 
exploration in contested areas and has prevented the 
geological studies necessary to determine the full 
extent and character of the East China Sea reserves. 

Initially, Taiwan claimed jurisdiction over the 
East China Sea in the name of China. Taipei even 
allocated concession rights to American companies 
that conducted seismic surveys in the immediate 
aftermath of the UN study. These surveys suggested 
that some of the East China Sea petroleum is in 
complex geological structures rather than large, 
easily accessible reservoirs, and that the North Sea 
would thus be a better analogy than the Persian 
-Gulf. After the United States recognized Beijing in 
1979, Taipei muted its seabed claims and gradually 
phased out its foreign concessions, keeping the 
door open for cooperative petroleum development 
efforts with Beijing. Beijing has since been the 
spokesman for Chinese claims in the jurisdictional 
conflict with Japan, and in July 2002, Taiwan and 
China agreed to start joint exploration in the Tai- 
wan Strait. 

China claims the entire continental shelf as its 
own, rejecting Japanese proposals to negotiate a 
median line in accordance with principles set forth 
in the 1994 UN Law of the Sea Treaty. Beijing, how- 
ever, has repeatedly declared its readiness to 
explore cooperative arrangements for the joint 


North Korea... would not only get a bonanza 
of foreign exchange earnings if oil is found 
but would be able to put its agricultural 
and industrial economy back into full swing. 





exploration and development of contested areas. 
Pending such arrangements, China has proceeded 
with its own exploration and development in areas 
that clearly lie on its side of the hypothetical 
median line, while periodically reminding Japan of 
its claim to the entire shelf by sending survey ves- 
sels across the line, stirring up recurring diplomatic 
crises with Tokyo. : 

Japan, for its part, has allocated hypothetical con- 
cession rights on its side of the median line that can 
be activated only when a jurisdictional agreement is 
reached with China. Tokyo is locked into long-term 
contracts to import liquefied natural gas that meet 
its immediate needs and make access to East China 
Sea oil and gas less urgent than it is for China. Nev- 
ertheless, some Japanese companies that have con- 
cessions in the most promising East China Sea areas 
are eager for cooperative arrangements with Beijing 
to begin exploration and 
development. This is 
particularly true of the 
companies with conces- 
sions in the seabed sur- 
rounding .the Senkaku 
Islands northwest of Tai- 
wan, which are occupied 
by Japan but claimed by China (the Chinese name 
for the islands is Tiao Yu Tai). 

A Japanese government survey immediately fol- 
lowing the 1968 UN report estimated that “well over 
94.5 billion barrels of quality oil” were trapped in 
the shallow waters to the northwest and south of 
the islands. But the Japanese Foreign Ministry is 
reluctant to suspend Japanese territorial claims to 
the Senkakus for the sake of joint exploration and 
development with China lest this set a precedent 
that would jeopardize Japan’s position in its dispute 
with Russia over the Kurile Islands north of Japan. 
Moreover, possession of the Senkakus would be 
crucial to Japan in bargaining over the location of a 
median line. The Senkakus are located further west 
than Japan itself. Thus, using the islands to demar- 
cate the outermost extension of Japanese territory 
would push part of the median line westward, max- 
imizing the Japanese share of the seabed. 

Chinese petroleum officials believe that the most 
promising reserves lie on the eastern side of the con- 
tinental shelf claimed by Japan. Chinese estimates 
of potential East China Sea gas reserves on the entire 
shelf range from 175 trillion to 210 trillion cubic feet 
in volume. (Saudi Arabia has “proven and probable” 
gas reserves of 21.8 trillion cubic feet, and the 
United States, 177.4 trillion.) Foreign estimates of 


potential oil reserves on the shelf have gone as high 
as 100 billion barrels. (Saudi Arabia has “proven and 
probable” oil reserves of 261.7 billion barrels, and 
the United States, 22 billion.) 

Exploration to date has indicated “proven and 
probable” gas reserves of some 17.5 trillion cubic 
feet on the Chinese side, much of it in the Xihu 
Trough, where a major discovery recently occurred 
less than 50 miles west of the median line at the 
Chun Xiao gas field. The Chun Xiao reserves are 
estimated to 
be 1.8 trillion 
cubic feet. When 
production 
starts in 2004, 
Chun Xiao will 
initially pro- 
duce 70 bil- 
lion cubic feet 
of gas annu- 
ally, and the 
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to the north- 
west at Pinghu, 
with estimated 
reserves of 378 billion cubic feet, is already being 
supplied to Shanghai through a 250-mile pipeline. 


CHINA CROSSES THE LINE 

While continuing to search for gas and oil on the 
Chinese side of the median line, Beijing has peri- 
odically accelerated its pressure on Japan for nego- 
tiations on joint exploration and development 
arrangements that would give it a share of the 
petroleum resources on the Japanese side. When 
diplomatic pressure has failed, Beijing has 
responded by sending survey ships across the line 
and, on one occasion, by drilling exploratory wells 
near the median line on the Japanese side. 

China and Japan made their first serious attempt 
to negotiate on the East China Sea in November 
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1980. Beijing reaffirmed its stand that the shelf is a 
“natural prolongation” of Chinese territory as 
defined in the UN Law of the Sea Treaty. When Japan 
insisted on a median line, China drilled an 
exploratory well just two miles short of the median 
line in February 1981, at a point 286 miles southeast 
of Shanghai, followed by another one 11 miles short 
of the line. After striking oil at the two sites, known 
as Longjing I and II, the Chinese drilling rig with- 
drew without initiating production activity. China 
pointed to the 
strike as evi- 
dence that abun- 
dant petroleum 
riches lie in 
contested 
areas, offering 
' potential ben- 
efit to both 
sides if they 
would suspend 
territorial 
claims to per- 
mit joint ex- 
ploration and 
development. 
But Japan did 
not budge from 
its median line 
position. 

For the 
next decade, 
Beijing con- 

. tinued to 
2H} send occa- 
sional seismic 
survey ships 
across the line, prompting recurring diplomatic 
flurries, but not until early 1992 did it once again 
intensify its assertive posture. In a law defining its 
maritime boundaries, Beijing formally incorporated 
the Senkakus as Chinese territory. In August 1995, 
Chinese fighter planes flew a patrol mission over 
the islands. Okinawa-based Japanese jets were 
immediately dispatched to head them off. After 
Japanese rightist groups planted a Rising Sun flag 
on the Senkakus in late 1996, Taiwan, which claims 
the islands as part of its assertion to be the rightful 
government of China, sent a flotilla of fishing ves- 
sels carrying protesters who pledged to uproot the 
flag. The Japanese Maritime Self Defense Forces 
quickly intervened, deploying 60 naval vessels to 
block the protesters from landing. In May 1999, 
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Beijing encircled the islands with 10 naval vessels 
for a week, amid a propaganda barrage against 
Japanese “hegemonists.” 


China conducted seismic surveys on the Japanese 


side of the hypothetical median line in a wide arc east 
of Shanghai in 1995, 1996, and 1997. In 1996, the 
Japanese press reported two cases of exploratory 
drilling. In late 1997, China restructured and con- 
solidated its oil and gas industry for the specific pur- 
pose of pursuing natural gas exploration more 
aggressively in both onshore and offshore areas. 
From January 1998 through August 2000, according 
to Japan’s Maritime Self Defense Forces, China sent 
16 ships into areas on the Japanese side of the 
median line on 22 different occasions. Some were 
Chinese naval vessels that were believed to have con- 
ducted oceanographic 
studies with military 
implications. Others 
conducted what were 
clearly detectable seis- 
mic studies related to 
petroleum exploration. 
This steady influx of 
ships brought simmer- 
ing Japanese anger to a head and led to negotia- 
tions that resulted in a “confidence-building” 
agreement on February 13, 2001 in which each 
side agreed to notify the other “if either country is 
to conduct maritime scientific research nearby the 
coast of the other, except for territorial waters.” 
The agreement provided for a notification at least 
two months in advance that would specify the 
name of the ship involved, where it would go, and 
for what period. 

The use of the phrase “nearby the coast of the 
other” was a diplomatic concession to China, since 
Beijing does not acknowledge the existence of a 
hypothetical median line. But it was clearly under- 
stood, a Japanese Foreign Ministry official told me, 
that the agreement covered all ships crossing the 
median line. 

At my request, the Foreign Ministry provided me 
with an unpublished list naming 17 ships that have 
conducted what China called “maritime scientific 
research” on the Japanese side of the line from the 
inception of the agreement through July 1, 2002. 
This list showed that some stayed for as long as six 
months, some for only one or two months. But it 
pointedly excluded any mention of where the ships 
had gone and their purported research agenda. 

In four cases, I was told, ships intruded in viola- 
tion of the agreement. Either they crossed the line 


As China’s energy needs multiply, pressures 
for the full exploitation of the more promising 
East China Sea petroleum potential are certain 

to intensify, making renewed seabed negotiations 
between Tokyo and Beijing increasingly urgent. 


unannounced or they operated in areas not covered 
in their notification. One of these, I learned from 
several Japanese and United States sources, was a 
Norwegian geological survey ship, the Nordic 
Explorer, hired by China. The ship spent July and 
August 2001 in an area on the Japanese side of the 
median line some 10 miles across the line from the 
Chun Xiao discovery where Beijing has launched 
production operations on the Chinese side. 

Adding insult to injury, the Chinese navy asked 
the Japanese Maritime Self Defense Forces to tell 
Japanese ships that they should stay at least three 
miles away from the Nordic Explorer. This prompted 
angry outbursts by Japanese rightist lawmakers, who 
threatened a cutoff of Japanese economic aid to 
China and demanded the creation of a Japanese 
marine corps that 
could operate in the 
Senkakus if China 
should ever invade 
the islands. 

Rightist groups 
occasionally clamor 
for military action to 
stop Chinese intru- 
sions, or at least for inspection of Chinese ships to 
establish the nature of their activities. Successive 
Japanese governments have concluded, however, 
that military action would become necessary only 
if China should actually start to extract gas or oil on 
the Japanese side. If China wants to pay for the 
research necessary to establish the extent and loca- 
tion of oil and gas reserves on the Japanese side, 
Japanese officials say privately, let them do so, and 
Japan can follow up on their findings when and if 
negotiations on joint development begin. Equally 
important, Japan does not want to complicate its 
lucrative economic relations with China, including 
joint petroleum exploration in undisputed Chinese 
coastal areas such as the Bo Hai Gulf. 

The need for an early resolution of seabed juris- 
dictional conflicts in Northeast Asia is underlined 
by rapidly improving technology that will make 
it progressively easier for China and its foreign 
exploration partners to conduct deep-water 
drilling operations. Fifty years ago it was consid- 
ered a remarkable feat to drill in 50 feet of water. 
Even in 1980, the Longjing I well drilled by China 
went down only 2,125 feet; soon it will be possi- 
ble to reach 10,000 feet. This means that the hith- 
erto inaccessible seabed areas on the eastern side 
of the East China Sea shelf will be accessible in the 
near future. 


THE LEGAL TANGLE 

The first attempt to establish internationally 
agreed criteria governing the jurisdiction of coastal 
states over seabed resources was the UN Convention 
on the Continental Shelf adopted at Geneva in 
1958. Under this agreement, coastal states have the 
exclusive right to exploit seabed resources up to a 
depth of 660 feet “or beyond that limit where the 
depth of the waters admits of the exploitation of the 
natural resources of the said areas.” Where two 
states lie on opposite sides of a continental shelf, 
the Geneva Convention states, or where they lie 
adjacent to each other on the same coast, the shelf 
boundary is to be determined by mutual agreement. 
If such agreement cannot be reached, the boundary 
is to be a median line determined by the same base 
points (that is, islands near the coast, or the coast 
itself) used by each state in defining its territorial 
sea, unless another boundary line is justified by 
“special circumstances.” 

The caveat permitting states to claim “special cir- 
cumstances” led to an arcane legal controversy, still 
unresolved, over precisely what makes this or that 

island valid or invalid as a base point. Among the 
many resulting disputes that have arisen in the East 
China, Yellow, and South China Seas, the most trou- 
blesome has proved to be the case of the Senkakus. 
To cloud matters further, the International Court of 
Justice (World Court), interpreting the 1958 Geneva 
Convention cases related to the North Sea, held in 
1969 that seabed boundaries should be drawn to 
“leave as much as possible to each party all those 
parts of the continental shelf that constitute a natu- 
ral prolongation of its land territory into and under 
the sea, without encroachment on the natural pro- 
longation of the land territory of the other.” 

By emphasizing the natural prolongation princi- 
ple, the court left it unclear whether the median- 
line approach should be applied in cases where a 
subsea trough divides what would otherwise be a 
continuous continental shelf between two states. As 
it happens, just such a subsea divide exists in the 
East China Sea. Known as the Okinawa Trough, it 
is located to the west of the Ryukyu Islands, and is 
both deeper (7,000 feet at some points) and broader 
(100 miles in places) than the Norwegian Trough 
in the North Sea. In the East Asian context, there- 
fore, the 1969 ruling had momentous implications, 
providing China with a legal rationale for seeking 
jurisdiction over the continental shelf as far as the 
Okinawa Trough. 

China has carefully avoided a precise definition 
of its sea-boundary claims and would thus have 
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room for maneuver in seeking negotiated settle- 
ments with its maritime neighbors. To the extent 
that its claims have been implicitly or explicitly 
indicated, they substantially overlap areas claimed 
not only by Japan, but also by South Korea, Viet- 
nam, Malaysia, Indonesia, Brunei, and the Philip- 
pines. Chinese statements during UN discussions on 
the Law of the Sea Treaty echoed the “natural pro- 
longation” concept set forth by the World Court in 
the North Sea cases, which gives China a legal ratio- 
nale for claiming the entire continental shelf. This 
rationale was implicitly invoked in a basic policy 
statement on June 13, 1977, describing the shelf as 
an “integral part” of the mainland. In other state- 
ments, China has accepted the principle of median 
lines and “equitable” adjustments between neigh- 
bors, but it is far from clear that Beijing would 
accept a median line agreement in either the Yellow 
Sea or the East China Sea. 

Chinese international law specialists argue that 
provisions of the Law of the Sea Treaty relating to the 
median line concept are open ended and ambiguous. 
In the Chinese view, the median line approach is not 
necessarily applicable under the treaty to a case such 
as the East China Sea, in which a coastal state faces 
an island state. By contrast, Beijing acknowledges 
that the median line might apply under the treaty to 
cases such as the Tonkin Gulf and Yellow Sea, where 
states contiguous on the same landmass can invoke 
the “natural prolongation” doctrine. 

Japan has attempted to push its base points for a 
median line as far to the west as possible on the 
shelf by claiming the status of “special circum- 
stances” for the Senkaku Islands, in the southern 
part of the East China Sea, and for two other unin- 
habited islets, Danjo Gunto and Tori Shima, in the 
northern part. Both are on the western side of the 
Okinawa Trough, however, and to win recognition 
of these claims, Japan would have to prove that it is 
entitled to “jump” the trough. The argument 
advanced by Japanese and foreign oil companies 
with Japanese concessions in the East China Sea is 
that the seabed between the Ryukyus and the main- 
land is a common prolongation of both Japanese 
territory (that is, the Ryukyus) and the Chinese 
mainland. Thus, it is argued, Japan’s jurisdiction 
extends past the trough to the median line. 

China’s formal position has long been that the 
Ryukyus themselves are part of the prolongation of 
the mainland and that the shelf ends, and the ocean 
floor begins, on the eastward side of the Ryukyus. 
Both sides treat the trough as a geomorphic depres- 
sion in the shelf, not a geological breach. But as a 
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practical matter, Beijing has not pressed this claim 
recently, given Japanese sovereignty over the 
Ryukyus. Instead, Beijing focuses on where the east- 
ern edge of the shelf should be demarcated if it 
acknowledges that the shelf does end to the west of 
the Ryukyus. On this key point, Beijing argues that 
the shelf embraces not only the western downward 
slope of the trough but also the “rise” where the 
slope flattens out at the bottom. This is a hotly con- 
tested claim because the richest petroleum deposits 
in the East China Sea are believed to be concen- 
trated in the “rise.” Even though the bottom of the 
trough is 7,000 feet deep, it is no longer beyond the 
reach of deep-water drilling technology. 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES IN THE YELLOW SEA 

The Law of the Sea Treaty gives every coastal state 
exclusive economic rights in a 200-mile zone along 
its coastline. But in the East China Sea, the distance 
between the Ryukyus and the Chinese mainland at 
one point is only 284 miles, which is the key factor 
cited by Japan in seeking a median line. Similarly, 
the Yellow Sea is not wide enough in most places to 
accommodate 200-mile economic zones. 

On the surface, it might seem that the case for a 
median line is equally strong in both the East China 
Sea and the Yellow Sea. Article 71 of the Law of the 
Sea Treaty, however, states that median line agree- 
ments should be based on “equitable principles” 
and should be negotiated “where appropriate, tak- 
ing into account all relevant circumstances.” China 
could contend that Article 71 was meant to apply 
to cases in which the natural prolongation princi- 
ple can be advanced by more than one party, as in 
Korea, but not in a situation in which one coastal 
state is involved, as in the East China Sea. 

The possibility of jurisdictional disputes over 
seabed petroleum deposits in the Yellow Sea has 
been underlined by the economic problems beset- 
ting both South and North Korea. The South Korean 
economy is even more energy-intensive than Japan's, 
and crude oil imports impose an onerous burden on 
the South Korean balance of payments. Until the 
1997 Asian financial crisis, South Korean energy 
imports cost three times as much as Japan's as.a por- 
tion of gross national product, with oil demand 
increasing at a rate of 20 percent per year. The need 
to reduce crude oil imports since 1997 has been a 
key factor contributing to the recession in the South 
and has revived interest in Yellow Sea petroleum 
exploration, which was suspended after jurisdic- 
tional conflicts with Beijing. In the case of the North, 
the loss of subsidized Soviet and Chinese oil at the 


end of the cold war has led to virtual economic 
paralysis that has stimulated serious oil exploration 
efforts for the first time, including seabed explo- 
ration close to shore near Anju. 

Tensions between China and South Korea over 
the Yellow Sea seabed started to develop soon after 
the 1968 UN survey mission report. The report was 
less ecstatic about petroleum prospects there than 
in the East China Sea but said that the Yellow Sea 
seabed and adjacent areas of the East China Sea 
seabed had “great potential as oil and gas reser- 
voirs.” In 1969, Seoul allocated concessions to for- 
eign companies, but China sent gunboats to harass 
their drilling rigs. 

Negotiations between China and South Korea on 
a seabed boundary agreement or on joint develop- 
ment arrangements were ruled out during the cold 
war decades, since Beijing did not recognize Seoul 
diplomatically. In 1991, however, Beijing signaled 
its readiness for a more symmetrical diplomatic pos- 
ture in Korea by supporting the simultaneous entry 
of the two Koreas to the United Nations, and in 
1992 Seoul and Beijing formalized relations. This 
shift was paralleled by a Chinese proposal for dis- 
cussions on joint seabed development in early 
1991. A South Korean delegation met with repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese National Offshore Oil 
Corporation in Beijing on April 21, 1991, but dif- 
ferences over how to delimit a joint development 
zone led to an impasse. 

Even if agreement had been reached between 
Seoul and Beijing, it would have been politically 
impossible for both to proceed without North 
Korean concurrence on the terms of an accord relat- 
ing to joint development, or for that matter, ona 
median line in the northern sector of the Yellow Sea 
and the adjacent Bo Hai Gulf that would be com- 
patible with the line in the southern sector. For this 
reason, no further discussions between Seoul and 
Beijing have been held since 1991. Since the June 
2000 summit meeting in Pyongyang between South 
Korean President Kim Dae Jung and North Korean 
leader Kim Jong Il, however, the prospects for joint 
Sino-Korean development or for a median line set- 
tlement have improved. Beijing would be much 
more likely to negotiate such agreements with the 
North and South alike if Pyongyang and Seoul are 
cooperating in seabed petroleum development. 

Ideally, Pyongyang and Seoul would create a 
joint North-South seabed petroleum enterprise 
empowered to negotiate with Beijing. Such a body 
would also facilitate South Korean cooperation with 
the North in developing seabed petroleum. 


FUELING THE NORTH KOREAN ECONOMY 

In North Korea, serious seabed petroleum explo- 
ration is just beginning. The seismic studies con- 
ducted with Soviet and Chinese help during the cold 
war decades were limited in scope and proved to be 
inconclusive. In 1991, Pyongyang decided to invite 
the help of Western companies in an intensified 
search for both onshore and seabed oil and gas. But 
with United States sanctions still in effect, American 
oil companies were barred from operating in North 
Korea, and Pyongyang has been able to conclude 
agreements only with small companies based else- 
where: an Australian company, Beach Petroleum; 
Taurus of Sweden; and soco International, a British 
subsidiary of the Snyder Petroleum Company of Fort 
Worth, Texas. soco, with west coast concessions 
straddling both onshore areas near Anju, northwest 
of Pyongyang, and adjacent seabed areas in the Yel- 
low Sea, bases its hopes for major discoveries on the 
geological linkages connecting its seabed concessions 
with the nearby Bo Hai Gulf, where China has 
already found oil. There are proven recoverable 
reserves of 450 million barrels in Bo Hai. Production 
there was running at 68,500 barrels a day in 1998 
and is expected to increase following the discovery 
of a new structure in the Peng Lai area of the gulf and 
a subsequent exploration agreement concluded by 
Beijing with the Phillips Petroleum Company. 

North Korean hopes for seabed oil discoveries off 
the coast near Anju have been stimulated by suc- 
cessful drilling in nearby Sukchon, where an oil 
well began producing 2.2 million barrels annually 
in 1999. More recently, an American petroleum spe- 
cialist of Korean ancestry, Busuph Park, has identi- 
fied five zones in the Yellow Sea seabed off Anju 
with a potential of 1.17 billion barrels of recover- 
able reserves, based on seismic surveys and aerial 
surveys that use a new, computer-controlled sens- 
ing technology that he has developed. 

Beach, Taurus, and soco are all small companies 
seeking to parlay a small initial investment in seis- 
mic surveys into something bigger by making part- 
nership deals with more affluent companies that will 
support large-scale exploratory drilling. For exam- 
ple, soco and its North Korean contractors were 
using an outdated Romanian rig in 1998 and could 
drill to a depth of only 3,600 feet instead of the 
4,300-foot depth required to make a meaningful 
assessment. In late 1999, North Korea, impatient for 
results and convinced that the foreign companies 
were not investing enough in seismic studies to 
make definitive findings, hired a Singapore-based 
firm, Veritas Geophysical Company, to conduct 
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extensive seismic studies in an area 35 miles off the 
coast. The government-operated North Korean Oil 
Exploration Company took possession of the result- 
ing data for processing on its own instead of letting 
Veritas do it, and the results are not known. 
Pyongyang is intensely suspicious of foreign oil 
companies and releases little information concern- 
ing its oil prospects. 

Since South Korea, Japan, and China would pro- 
vide easily accessible markets for any oil found in 
North Korea, oil companies in these countries have 
shown interest in supporting the search for 
petroleum in the North. “North Korea’s West [Yel- 
low] Sea is presumed to contain abundant amounts 
of petroleum,” said Hyundai chairman Chung Mong- 
hun in 1998 after a visit to Pyongyang. “If oil is 
found, North Korean leaders proposed that Hyundai 
build an oil pipeline over land to our refineries, 
instead of by sea.” South Korea would save signifi- 
cantly on shipping costs if it could get oil through 
such a pipeline rather than by tanker from the Mid- 
dle East. North Korea, for its part, would not only get 
a bonanza of foreign exchange earnings if oil is found 
but would be able to put its agricultural and indus- 
trial economy back into full swing after a decade of 
stagnation following the end of the cold war. 


WHO WILL TAKE THE FIRST STEP? 

The resolution of seabed jurisdictional disputes in 
the Yellow Sea and the East China Sea will be depen- 
dent on broader political developments in the region. 
If political and military tensions between Seoul and 
Pyongyang ease, the prospects for seabed petroleum 
cooperation would improve as economic coopera- 
tion increased. Similarly, in the case of the East China 
Sea, seabed petroleum cooperation is likely to 
depend not only on the temperature of bilateral rela- 
tions between Beijing and Tokyo, but also on 
Japanese—Russian relations. So long as the impasse 
over the Kuriles continues, Japan will be fearful that 
suspension of its territorial claim over the Senkakus, 
a prerequisite for seabed cooperation there, would 
undermine its stance in the Kuriles dispute, a polit- 
ically explosive issue in Japanese politics. 

In the Yellow Sea, a continued impasse over 
seabed petroleum would have an economic impact 


‘on China and the two Koreas but is not likely to . 


become a serious political or military irritant. But 
as China’s energy needs multiply, pressures for the 
full exploitation of the more promising East China 
Sea petroleum potential are certain to intensify, 
making renewed seabed negotiations between 
Tokyo and Beijing increasingly urgent. E 
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China and North Korea: 
The Close but Uncomfortable Relationship 


ANDREW SCOBELL 


attention was drawn to the peculiar relationship 

between China and the Democratic People’s 
Republic of Korea—the one non-Islamic member of 
what United States President George W. Bush has 
labeled the “axis of evil”—-when groups of North 
Korean refugees dramatically entered foreign diplo- 
matic missions in Beijing and Shenyang. These bids 
for asylum not only focused attention on the large 
number of people who have fled into China to escape 
the famine gripping North Korea, but also highlighted 
what has become a significant irritant in Beijings and 
Pyongyangs most enduring and uninterrupted— 
albeit often overlooked—bilateral alliance. 

The significance of this relationship is easily 
apparent, since both countries pose major strategic 
challenges to the United States and the world. 
China possesses the largest, and North Korea the 
fifth-largest, armed forces in the world in terms of 
military personnel. Both countries have substantial 
conventional military capabilities as well as thriv- 
ing ballistic missile programs that threaten the 
United States and its allies. China, of course, also 
has a small but potent nuclear arsenal, while North 
Korea appears to be hovering on the brink of nucle- 
arization and possesses significant chemical and 
biological capabilities. 


|: the spring and summer of 2002, the world’s 


A RELATIONSHIP FORGED IN WAR ... 

From China’s perspective, the logic of the rela- 
tionship is intimately tied to more than a half cen- 
tury of history it shares with North Korea of 
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battlefield cooperation and military alliance, social- 
ist divided-nation ideology, and ambivalent over- 
lapping views of the United States. 

The brothers-in-arms relationship between 
China and North Korea was solidified early during 
the Korean War. Beijing’s decision to enter the 
Korean War in late 1950 was not taken lightly. 
While China’s paramount leader, Mao Zedong, was 
clearly predisposed to intervene on the Korean 
Peninsula, many Chinese leaders had serious reser- 
vations, and still others strongly opposed interven- 
tion. According to several careful scholarly accounts 
of Beijing’s decision-making process, a high-level 
policy debate took place. Mao’s force of personality 
won out and the first units of the Chinese People’s 
Volunteers crossed the Yalu River on the night of 
October 19, 1950. More than 360,000 combat casu- 


_alties resulted from this decision, according to an 
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official Chinese estimate. Moreover, while the hot 
phase of the Korean War lasted three years, Chinese 
forces remained on the peninsula for an additional 
five years (until 1958), many assisting in national 
reconstruction projects. 

This de facto alliance was formalized July 1961 
when Beijing and Pyongyang signed a Treaty of 
Friendship, Cooperation, and Mutual Assistance. 
The agreement committed one country to aid the 
other if attacked. 


. AND BOUND BY IDEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 

As fraternal socialist party-states, Beijing and 
Pyongyang share an ideological affinity. Both have 
also weathered the collapse of communism in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union. As two of the 
handful of the world’s “Last Leninists,” the contin- 
ued existence and health of the other is of consider- 


able importance. This is not simply a matter of China 
maintaining a friendly (or at least nonthreatening) 
neighbor, but is also linked to the Chinese regime's 
political legitimacy. If Leninist regimes continue to 
be toppled, this makes it that much more difficult for 
the shrinking remainder to shore up their own legit- 
imacy. Crucial to the formal justification of the Chi- 
nese Communist Party’s continued right to rule is 
Marxism-Leninism and Mao Zedong Thought; party 
leaders cannot renounce this mantle. 

Another ideological dimension that both Beijing 
and Pyongyang confront is the frustration of 
divided nations. In each case, national unification 
constitutes a core regime goal, and, indeed, is a cen- 
tral tenet of the ideology of each regime. Beijing or 
Pyongyang cannot afford formally to renounce or 
even downgrade this priority without fear of under- 
mining its legitimacy. Significantly, neither Chinese 
President Jiang Zemin nor North Korean leader 
Kim Jong Il has renounced the use of force to 
achieve unification with Taiwan, in China’s case, or 
with South Korea, in the North’s case. 

Basic geography and modern history combine to 
make the Korean Peninsula and Northeast Asia 
important to Beijing. China and North Korea share 
a border, and the Chinese recall that Korea was the 
route by which imperial Japan launched its inva- 
sion of the Chinese mainland in the early twenti- 
eth century. China's sense of vulnerability along the 
Korean Peninsula was reinforced by swift United 
States intervention in the Korean War, especially in 
late 1950, when General Douglas MacArthur's 
forces crossed the Thirty-Eighth Parallel and 
approached the Chinese border. Beijing’s leaders 
tend to view Korea’s relationship with China as 
being one of “lips and teeth’—when the lips 
(Korea) are gone, the teeth (China) get cold. Since 
1950, China has viewed North Korea as a crucial 
buffer state. Jiang Zemin told his North Korean 
hosts in September 2001, during a three-day visit 
to Pyongyang, that because China is “close to the 
Korean Peninsula, [it] is always concerned about 
the development of the situation on the peninsula 
and has consistently worked to maintain peace and 
stability on the peninsula.” 

Korea, in balance-of-power terms, figures promi- 
nently for China in two sets of configurations: one, 
larger, that encompasses Northeast Asia, and a 
smaller configuration focused on the Korean Penin- 
sula. On the peninsula, the power configuration is 
between two bilateral military alliances: China and 
North Korea balanced against the United States and 
the Republic of Korea. In the larger region, the 
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power configuration is a grander strategic perspec- 
tive whereby Beijing seeks to balance with 
Pyongyang and as much as possible with Moscow 
against the United States alliances with Tokyo and 
Seoul. Both configurations present enormous chal- 
lenges to and headaches for China. 

The United States in particular poses dilemmas 
for both regimes. While each views the United 
States as hostile, Beijing and Pyongyang also appear 
to crave better relations with Washington. China 
sees the American threat in terms of a subversive 
plot to undermine communist rule gradually 
through a strategy of “peaceful evolution,” while 
North Korea sees the threat as a direct military 
menace by United States forces positioned in North- 
east Asia. Nevertheless, both countries also desire 
closer ties with Washington. China sees closer rela- 
tions as a means to reap the full benefits of greater 
integration into the world economic system. North 
Korea’s desire to close the distance with the United 
States is in hopes of lessening the military threat 
and weakening and eventually breaking the United 
States-South Korean alliance. Pyongyang also wants 
to extract monetary aid from the United States and 
international financial institutions. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE RELATIONSHIP 

Ties between Beijing and Pyongyang are multi- 
dimensional yet one-sided: China makes all the sac- 
rifices—providing crucial political and diplomatic 
backing, essential economic assistance, and limited 
military cooperation. 

Politically, relations are cordial, although ties 
have been strained since China’s rapprochement 
with Seoul in the late 1980s and early 1990s. China 
sent a large delegation of athletes to the 1986 Asian 
Games in South Korea; two years later it attended 
the Seoul Olympics, increased trade investment 
links with South Korea, and then formally estab- 
lished full diplomatic ties in 1992. These actions 
angered North Korea and resulted in cooler rela- 
tions. However, with the collapse of the Soviet 
Union and the end of Soviet economic and military 
aid, Pyongyang was forced to adopt a pragmatic and 
moderate approach to Beijing and exhibit a more 
conciliatory approach to Seoul. 

China has sought to encourage North Korea to 
moderate its militarist stance and reform its econ- 
omy. Chinese efforts, for example, appeared critical 
in persuading North Korea to join the United 
Nations simultaneously with South Korea in 1991. 
Beijing also appears to have had some success in 
warming bilateral relations with two visits by North 
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Korean leader Kim Jong I] to China within eight 
months. These visits appeared to signal a softening 
of North Korea’s hardline and an increased interest 
in the Chinese experience with economic reform. 
The first visit, in May 2000, occurred on the eve of 
the historic summit between the leaders of the two 
Koreas held in the North Korean capital. The sec- 
ond visit, in January 2001, seemed to presage more 
steps to implement economic reform in North 
Korea. Viewed from the vantage point of late 2002, 
however, the results have been disappointing. The 
great promise of the June 2000 inter-Korean sum- 
mit has not materialized, and the return visit by the 
North Korean leader to Seoul has yet to occur. Eco- 
nomic reform in the North appears, at best, to be 
sputtering and, at worst, virtually nonexistent. 

Tensions in the China—North Korea relationship 
reportedly emerged in the late 1990s over either 
unmet North Korean demands for Chinese aid or 
Chinese pressure on North Korea to reform. Accord- 
ing to one account, in early 1996 Pyongyang asked 
for a substantial amount of grain and Beijing 
responded by offering only a tenth of this. Kim Jong 
Il was said to have been incensed and threatened to 
play the “Taiwan card”—that is, develop a relation- 
ship with Beijings nemesis—unless China was forth- 
coming on an even broader set of demands. Beijing 
said that it regretted that it was unable to meet all 
these requests but did offer a more comprehensive 
aid package, including grain and interest-free bans.1 
Pyongyang was apparently mollified. 

According to another account, a team of Chinese 
agricultural experts who visited North Korea in the 
spring of 1997 under the auspices of the UN Devel- 
opment Program recommended that their hosts 
adopt Chinese-style economic reforms without delay 
to revive the economy and the agricultural sector in 
particular. Pyongyang responded by calling Deng 
Xiaoping, the architect of China’s reform program, a 
traitor to socialism. Beijing threatened to halt its food 
aid and Pyongyang responded by initiating talks 
with Taiwan on the subject of opening direct-air 
links between Taipei and Pyongyang. After the Chi- 
nese dropped their threat, the North Koreans broke 
off talks with the Taiwanese.2 Significantly, but per- 
haps unrelatedly, Beijing also permitted Pyongyang 


1Samuel S. Kim, “The Making of China’s Korea Policy in 
the Era of Reform,” in David M. Lampton, ed., The Making 
of Chinese Foreign and Security Policy in the Era of Reform 
(Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 2001). 

2Andrew S. Natsios, The Great North Korean Famine: 
Famine, Politics, and Foreign Policy (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Institute of Peace, 2002). 


to open a consulate in the newly acquired special 
administrative region of Hong Kong. 

These reports suggest the existence of strains in 
the relationship. Nevertheless, relations between 
China and North Korea appear to have warmed since 
1999. Efforts on both sides to be more friendly and 
cordial are evident in President Jiang Zemin’s 
September 2001 visit to Pyongyang—China’s first 
head-of-state visit to North Korea in a decade (the 
last was by President Yang Shangkun in 1992) and 
the first since Beijing normalized relations with 
Seoul. The term “friendly” is now regularly employed 
by top officials from both sides to characterize their 
relationship. Both Jiang Zemin and President Kim 
Yong Nam of the North Korean Supreme People’s 
Assembly used the adjective in their discussions dur- 
ing Jiangs September 2001 Pyongyang visit. 


THE ASYLUM CRISIS 

The high-profile defections of several dozen 
North Korean refugees in the spring and summer of 
2002 have undoubtedly heightened tensions 
between the two countries. The incidents, which 
attracted unwanted international attention, were a 
source of considerable embarrassment to China. 
The clumsy strong-arm efforts by Chinese police to 
forcibly remove asylum seekers from the Japanese 
consulate in Shenyang and the South Korean 
embassy in Beijing provoked outrage from Tokyo 
and Seoul. China claimed that the individuals were 
alien trespassers and subject to arrest and deporta- 
tion, while Japan and South Korea insisted that 
once the asylum seekers had set foot inside their 
diplomatic missions they had, under international 
law, the right of sanctuary and were no longer 
under Chinese jurisdiction. Other asylum seekers 
successfully gained entry into the German, Cana- 
dian, South Korean, and United States diplomatic 
compounds. Beijing ultimately acceded to external 
pressure and permitted the more than 60 people 
who had entered the compounds to leave China for 
eventual resettlement in South Korea. 

Security was swiftly tightened in diplomatic dis- 
tricts; in early May 2002 the author witnessed Chi- 
nese police busily constructing barbed-wire fences 
on the sidewalks outside diplomatic missions in Bei- 
jing. The first incident in mid-March, when 25 peo- 
ple successfully rushed the gate of the Spanish 
embassy in Beijing, prompted a crackdown on the 
estimated several hundred thousand North Korean 
refugees living a perilous existence in China. 
Roundups of refugees in China’s border regions 
reportedly included North Korean security person- 


nel assisting their Chinese counterparts. China 
refuses to recognize these illegal immigrants as polit- 
ical refugees and repatriates them to North Korea. 
Certainly these people are primarily fleeing famine, 
but most also have a well-founded fear of political 
persecution if they return home. Nor does Beijing 
allow the United Nations High Commission for 
Refugees or other international refugee agencies to 
assist the immigrants in China. China, however, has 
permitted South Korean humanitarian organizations 
to operate in the country to provide assistance to 
their ethnic compatriots on the implicit understand- 
ing that they would adopt low profiles. Recent 
reports indicate that this policy may have changed: 
the ongoing crackdown on North Korean refugees 
is now also targeting South Korean citizens working 
with them. At least some of these South Korea relief 
organizations are 
thought to be 
engineering the 
wave of asylum 
seekers, running 
what appears to 
be an “under- 
ground railroad” to smuggle the refugees from the 
China—North Korea border area to Beijing or 
Shenyang and then to the safety of a foreign diplo- 
matic mission. 


PRODUCING NEITHER BREAD NOR BULLETS 

North Korea is essentially an economic basket 
case: the result of wrong-headed Stalinist policies, 
bad weather, and the cutoff of Soviet aid in 1991; 
since 1990 the economy has registered negative 
growth. Pyongyang has yet to recover from the sud- 
den drop in two-way trade with the Soviet Union, 
which stood at an estimated $2.6 billion in 1990 and 
then a year later plunged to about $365 million with 
Russia. Indeed, since 1995, two-way trade with Rus- 
sia has remained well under $100 million annually.3 

China has failed to replace the Soviet Union for 
North Korea, although Beijing has become 
Pyongyangs most important trade partner and eco- 
nomic patron. China currently provides tens of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of aid. Two-way trade with 
China constitutes about one-third of North Korea’s 
entire trade, although, by comparison, it is only 


3During the cold war it was Moscow (not Beijing) that 
served as the primary example of an advanced, industrial- 
ized, and militarily powerful socialist state for Pyongyang to 
model itself after. The Soviet Union was also more willing 
and able than China to provide economic assistance and 
trade deals on favorable terms to North Korea. 


Beijing seems to view Pyongyang as a troubled teenager 
lacking adult supervision who lives right next door 
in a decrepit old house with a large arsenal of lethal weapons. 
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about 3 percent of China's trade with South Korea 
and approximately 1 percent of China’s total trade 
volume. Pyongyang’s imports from China since 
1985 have hovered between approximately $260 
million and $600 million annually. Meanwhile, 
North Korea’s exports to China have fluctuated 
wildly—a reflection of Pyongyang’s erratic eco- 
nomic performance—from a low in 1999 of $41.7 
million to a high of $297 million in 1993. Smug- 
gling and unofficial trade across the China—North 
Korea border seem commonplace (as do illegal pop- 
ulation flows). This commerce may be equal to the 
value of at least half the “official” figure. 

On the security front, contacts between the Korean 
People’s Army and the People’s Liberation Army have 
declined precipitously in frequency and substance 
since the days of the Korean War and, in particular, 
since the death 
of North Korean 
leader Kim Il 
Sung in 1994. 
While regular 
military-to-mili- 
tary visits con- 
tinue, close cooperation has given way to symbolism 
and ceremony. There is a mutual reticence to get too 
close militarily but at the same time both sides desire 
to maintain cordial public defense contacts with a fel- 
low communist ally of long standing in the more 
uncertain post—cold war world. Beijing has simulta- 
neously, over the past decade, in line with its “two 
Koreas” policy, developed defense ties with Seoul: 
high-level visits, functional exchanges, and think 
tank dialogues. A key indication of this was the visit 
by the South Korean defense minister to China in 
August 1999, and his Chinese counterparts recipro- 
cal visit the following January. Recent efforts to repair 
military-to-military ties can be seen in Chinese 
Defense Minister Chi Haotian’s visit to Pyongyang in 
September 2000 to commemorate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of China’s intervention in the Korean War. Bei- 
jing has sought to improve ties in recent years because 
it wants to play a greater role in moderating its hawk- 
ish, hardline neighbor and Pyongyang is receptive 
because Kim Jong Il feels more secure in his position 
and is keen to play up North Korea’s alliance with 
China. China has also reportedly provided some 


- degree of technical assistance for North Korean satel- 


lite and missile programs. 


WHAT BEIJING WANTS IN KOREA 
Discerning China's preferences for the future of 
North Korea is complex. Many in Beijing would like 
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to see the Pyongyang regime survive indefinitely, 
and the Chinese are doing what they can to prop it 
up. China would prefer to see this fraternal socialist 
state endure rather than witness another loss in the 
handful of surviving Leninist regimes. Beijing fears 
that the process of Pyongyang’s collapse would be 
unmanageable, probably destabilizing, and possibly 
cataclysmic, and the outcome would be a Northeast 
Asian power configuration not in China’s favor. Nev- 
ertheless, China desires a more stable “domesti- 
cated” North Korea without nukes. Thus Beijing 
viewed the defusing of the 1993-1994 nuclear cri- 
sis with considerable relief and satisfaction. 

The story of that crisis begins in 1990, when 
Washington had become gravely concerned that 
Pyongyang was on the threshold of producing a 
nuclear device. The United States effort to resolve 
the issue peacefully seemed to be on track in Jan- 
uary 1992 when North Korea agreed to permit 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) officials 
to inspect its nuclear installations. It soon became 
clear that Pyongyang was engaging in a pattern of 
deception and denying access to IAEA inspectors to 
its nuclear facilities. This effort culminated in North 
Korea’s formal announcement in March 1993 of its 
intent to withdraw from the nuclear Non-Prolifer- 
ation Treaty. 

Negotiations between Washington and Pyongyang 
ultimately reached an impasse and in the spring of 
1994 the Clinton administration came close to order- 
ing a military operation to destroy North Korea’s 
nuclear capability. A conflict was only averted liter- 
ally at the eleventh hour when Pyongyang agreed to 
freeze its nuclear program and permit continued IAEA 
inspections. The United States and North Korea then 
signed the Agreed Framework in October 1994. 

The signing of the Agreed Framework heralded 
the establishment in 1995 of the Korean Peninsula 
Energy Development Organization (KEDO) through 
which South Korea, the United States, Japan, and 
other governments agreed to bankroll and build 
two light-water nuclear reactors for North Korea 
and provide the North with oil until the first reac- 
tor was completed. 

The construction program is well behind sched- 
ule and the entire Agreed Framework is in jeopardy. 
The United States and North Korea appear at log- 
gerheads over what should be done next and each 
blames the other for the delay. A complete break- 
down of the Agreed Framework could trigger yet 
another crisis on the Korean Peninsula. 

While Pyongyang can continue to stave off inter- 
nal collapse without instituting thoroughgoing eco- 


nomic reform, Beijing believes that the status quo is 
simply not sustainable indefinitely. At the same time, 
China desires gradual (not dramatic) change in 
North Korea, and hopes to nurture the emergence of 
a reform-minded North Korea that would resuscitate 
its economy, draw down its massive military, and ini- 
tiate threat-reduction and confidence-building mea- 
sures on the peninsula. How realistic this goal is and 
how far Beijing is willing to pursue it remain unclear. 

China has officially maintained its support for 
peaceful Korean reunification for more than four 
decades. Article 6 of the bilateral treaty signed by 
Chinese Prime Minister Zhou Enlai and Kim Il Sung 
in July 1961 states that the “Contracting Parties hold 
that the unification of Korea must be realized along 
peaceful and democratic lines and that such a solu- 
tion accords exactly with the national interests of the 
Korean people and the aim of preserving peace in 
the Far East.” But behind this formal position lies no 
strong desire to see this happen in the near future 
because Beijing assumes this would mean the South 
absorbing the North. Unification on these terms 
would also mean the emergence of a stronger, larger, 
and more democratic Korea with a modern military 
right on China’s borders. Such a Korea, in China’s 
view, might have designs on Chinese territory pop- 
ulated by approximately 2 million ethnic Koreans, 
or at the very least exert a strong pull on the mem- 
bers of the Korean minority to unite with their eth- 
nic kinsmen across the border. Others see no 
evidence of interest or enthusiasm on the part of 
ethnic Korean Chinese citizens to join with their 
brethren in either Korea. Beijing would prefer a rec- 
onciled rather than a unified Korea in which the 
South could bankroll and otherwise facilitate the 
rejuvenation of the North without controlling the 
entire peninsula. This would permit Korea to be 
drawn into the Chinese sphere of influence. 

And what of China’s attitude toward a continued 
United States troop presence after reconciliation or 
unification? The conventional wisdom is that China 
desires to have American forces withdrawn eventu- 
ally. Chinese strategic thinking about the peninsula 
and the presence of United States troops varies 
according to analyst, research center, and bureau- 
cratic affiliation and fluctuates according to chang- 
ing regional and international conditions. Some 
Chinese analysts express the view that American 
forces have no reason to remain after the dissipa- 
tion of tensions on the peninsula. Other Chinese 
appear to assume that United States forces will stay 
for the foreseeable future, and accept this as a posi- 
tive constant. Behind this acceptance of a contin- 


ued United States military presence in Northeast 
Asia is a concern that the likely alternative would 
be a resurgence of Japanese military power. 

Arguably, China and North Korea cling to each 
other because they have nowhere else to turn—each 
believes that close cooperation with the other is vital 
to national security. Almost certainly, each country 
would prefer to be less dependent on the other. 
Indeed, Beijing seems to view Pyongyang as a trou- 
bled teenager lacking adult supervision who lives 
right next door in a decrepit old house with a large 
arsenal of lethal weapons and who exhibits strong 
seli-destructive tendencies. A confrontation threatens 
to damage China’s newly remodeled mansion, and in 
the worst-case scenario could lead to the complete 
destruction of the Northeast Asian neighborhood. 

North Korea hopes to balance against total 
reliance on China in the aftermath of the collapse 
of the Soviet Union, realizing that there is a limit to 
what China is willing or able to provide for it. Since 
the late 1990s, North Korea has engaged in an 
unprecedented flurry of diplomatic activity and 
established official ties with more than two dozen 
states. Pyongyang has also made efforts to seek 
a rapprochement with the United States. Most 
recently, in July 2002, North Korean Foreign Min- 
ister Paek Nam Sun held a short discussion with 
Secretary of State Colin Powell during an Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations meeting in Brunei. 
By all accounts the conversation—the highest-level 
contact between the two countries since 2000—was 
cordial. Both Powell and Paek indicated an interest 
in pursuing further dialogue between their respec- 
tive governments. 

In the final analysis, China has a major stake in 
ensuring the continued survival of the North 
Korean regime and may be willing to go to consid- 
erable lengths to guarantee this. North Korea, 
meanwhile, seems destined to remain heavily 
dependent on China for moral support and mate- 
rial assistance. This is unlikely to change unless 
Pyongyang actively reengages with Seoul, once 
again pursues better relations with the United 
States, and undertakes a major reorientation of its 
economy toward market reforms and external trade 
and investment. Irritants in the relationship, such 
as the group defections of North Korean refugees to 
foreign diplomatic missions, have proved manage- 
able so far. In short, China and North Korea seem 
destined to remain close to, but uncomfortable 
with, each other. he 
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China and Pakistan: 
Strains in the Relationship 


DEVIN T. HAGERTY 


hina and Pakistan have forged a robust strate- 

gic entente since the early 1960s. For Beijing, 

its relationship with Pakistan has at various 
times constituted a foothold in South Asia, a pillar of 
China’s strategy of containing India, and a means of 
contesting Russian dominance over Central Asia. For 
Islamabad, China has been Pakistan’s most steadfast 
international friend, providing it with military assis- 
tance, economic aid, and strategic reassurance 
regarding India. China has been especially helpful to 
Pakistan in the area of nuclear-related material and 
ballistic missile transfers, which have allowed Islam- 
abad to maintain rough nuclear parity with New 
Delhi. The essential glue of the Beijing—Islamabad 
entente has always been the mutual desire to prevent 
India from expanding its territory and influence at 
the expense of China and Pakistan. 

The China—Pakistan entente has come under 
stress in recent years. The cold war's end altered 
Asias geopolitics. Islamabad continues to view Bei- 
jing as its most reliable strategic partner, but Beijings 
foreign policy imperatives have shifted considerably. 
China’s most pressing external concerns, once 
regional, have steadily become more global. In par- 
ticular, Beijing’s economic liberalization strategy has 
increased the incentives to cooperate with the United 
States, Russia, and even India—to the relative neglect 
of its entente with Pakistan. More recently, the 
September 2001 terrorist attacks on the United States 
have added to the fluidity of the Beijing—Islamabad 
alignment. The formation of a United States—led 
antiterrorist coalition, combined with Beijings con- 
cerns about Islamic unrest in the northwestern 
region of Xinjiang, leaves Chinese decision makers 


DEVIN T. HAGERTY is an assistant professor of political science 
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with mixed considerations as they contemplate their 
ties with Pakistan. Although the two states support 
the war on terrorism and thus find themselves on the 
same side in this latest global conflict, China will 
come under considerable United States pressure to 
distance itself from Pakistan by halting the supply of 
material and technology that could be used by Islam- 
abad to refine its nuclear weapons and ballistic mis- 
sile capabilities. 

The future of the China~Pakistan entente will be 
strongly influenced by internal Pakistani develop- 
ments. If Islamabad’s post-September 2001 tilt 
toward the West endures, Beijings and Islamabad’s 
strategic interests will continue to overlap and their 
relationship will be strengthened. The war on terror- 
ism will arrest the downward trend in Sino-Pakistani 
relations as the two governments harness the legit- 
imizing power of the antiterrorist campaign to deal 
more forcefully with their respective Islamic insur- 
gencies. Mutual collaboration with the United States 
will generally fortify China and Pakistan’s common 
interests, but it will also lower the prospects for 
nuclear cooperation. The main threat to the Bei- 
jing—Islamabad entente is rising instability within 
Pakistan itself, which could radicalize the Pakistani 
state, inhibit Pakistani participation in the war on ter- 
rorism, and perhaps induce Pakistan’s Islamic funda- 
mentalists to make common cause with their 
counterparts in northwestern China. That outcome 
is also unlikely; although the Beijing—Islamabad 
alignment will endure stiff challenges, it should 
strengthen over the next several years. 


WARMED BY THE COLD WAR 

In 1949, China’s Communist leaders faced the 
daunting challenge of securing China’s sovereignty 
and territorial integrity. Acknowledging that China 


was too weak to guarantee its own survival, Beijing 
aligned itself with Moscow in a 1950 security pact. 
Although Chinese leaders were loath to become 
dependent on external support, the Sino-Soviet 
alliance afforded Beijing valuable breathing space in 
the most perilous era of its new existence. 

Pakistan emerged on the international scene in 
an equally precarious position. In 1947 the depart- 
ing British had clumsily carved a political homeland 
for South Asia’s Muslims from two wings of the 
region, West and East Pakistan, to be separated by 
a thousand miles of Indian territory. Pakistan's early 
leaders were convinced that India’s rulers were not 
reconciled to India’s partition and that New Delhi 
would soon try to rectify a tragic “mistake.” Like 
China, a fragile Pakistan sought external succor, 
first from the Islamic Middle East and then, more 
successfully, from a United States that was enlisting 
allies in its anti-Soviet cold war struggle. 

In the early 1950s, with its attention focused on 
Taiwan and the Korean War, China paid little atten- 
tion to South Asia. When it did, China’s concerns 
centered on India. Already the two Asian giants 
were being depicted as adversaries in an ideological 
competition with huge stakes for the third world. 
China’s Mao Zedong touted his brand of revolu- 
tionary communism as the one true path for newly 
independent states. In contrast, Indian Prime Min- 
ister Jawaharlal Nehru championed a “third way” 
to socioeconomic development, a model that 
blended capitalism and socialism. Beijing and New 
Delhi also disagreed about the contours of their 
border in two main areas: the Aksai Chin plateau, 
bordering Tibet, Xinjiang, and Ladakh in Indian- 
controlled Kashmir; and the Assam Himalayan 
frontier in the northeastern subcontinent. Out of 
these differences grew the enduring aim of Beijing’s 
South Asia policy: the containment of India’s terri- 
tory and influence within its immediate postinde- 
pendence borders—as defined by China. 

As the Korean War drew Washington into Asia, 
Pakistan mounted a campaign to ally itself formally 
with the United States. That quest bore fruit in 1954. 
At the same time, Pakistani leaders were careful not 
to antagonize China any more than necessary as the 
price for admission to the United States cold war 
club. Thus, Pakistan extended diplomatic recogni- 
tion to China, supported Beijings claim to the Chi- 
nese seat in the United Nations, and responded 
mildly to China’s 1950 invasion of Tibet. China’s crit- 
icism of United States ally Pakistan tended to be less 
derisive than the scorn it heaped on Nehru, the “run- 
ning dog” of Western imperialism. This was an early 
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indication that Beijing’s policies toward South Asia 
would be anchored on its desire to contain India. In 
the mid-1950s, China did so through diplomatic 
rather than military means. Encouraged by India’s 
benign response to its forced incorporation of Tibet, 
China launched a peace offensive toward India. The 
two countries’ leaders exchanged repeated visits, dur- 
ing which they proclaimed a new era of pan-Asian 
cooperation. In 1954, Beijing and New Delhi signed 
a treaty in which India formally recognized Chinese 
sovereignty over Tibet. More expansively, the treaty’s 
preamble contained the Panch Sheel, or “five princi- 
ples”: 1) respect for each other’s sovereignty and 
territorial integrity; 2) nonaggression; 3) noninter- 
ference in each others internal affairs; 4) equality and 
mutual benefit; and 5) peaceful coexistence. On 
paper, if not in practice, the Panch Sheel became a 
template for peaceful cooperation among develop- 
ing countries. 

The period between the late 1950s and the early 
1970s saw the evolution of a China—Pakistan entente 
that had been nowhere on the horizon in 1955. Dur- 
ing the latter half of President Dwight Eisenhower's 
administration, Washington began to take a more 
even-handed approach to South Asia. India had 
emerged as a leader of the nonaligned movement 
and an Asian power whose diplomatic influence— 
especially in the third world—outweighed its mate- 
rial capabilities. The United States gradually realized 
it had tilted too far toward Pakistan in the early 
1950s. Simultaneously, Pakistan itself was chafing at 
its near-total dependence on the United States and 
began to diversify its diplomatic ties, courting the 
Soviet Union and China. Meanwhile, a significant— 
although still not public—rift was developing 
between Moscow and Beijing, and Moscow was 
beginning to warm toward India. These realignments 
caused an increasing overlap of interests between 
China and Pakistan, which had previously had 
“correct”—rather than good or bad—relations. 
Mutual enmity toward India played the main role 
in driving Beijing and Karachi together. 

Although the 1954 Sino-Indian treaty was sup- 
posed to settle the Tibet issue, Beijing and New Delhi 
continued to bicker over Tibet. Ignoring the princi- 
ple of noninterference, Nehru allowed Tibetans to 
wage their independence struggle from India. In 
1956 the United States Central Intelligence Agency 
began a covert operation in support of the Tibetan 
resistance. The CIA operation, run from Indian terri- 
tory and assisted by Taiwanese agents, posed a direct 
challenge to China. In March 1959 a revolt erupted 
in the Tibetan capital of Lhasa, and Beijing violently 
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suppressed the insurgents. The Dalai Lama and 
thousands of his followers fled into India, where 
New Delhi granted them political asylum. From 
1959 to 1962, Sino-Indian relations grew icy. Border 
skirmishes increased; negotiations failed. In 
October-November 1962, China launched stinging 
attacks on the disputed border, soundly defeating the 
ill-equipped and outmanned Indian defenders. Then, 
as suddenly as it had started, the Sino-Indian war 
ended. Having conclusively demonstrated its mili- 
tary superiority, China withdrew its forces. The war 
revolutionized China—Pakistan relations. As Wash- 
ington rushed military aid to India, Pakistani leaders 
stoked Indian fears of a two-front war with China 
and Pakistan. China, whose ties with India and the 
Soviet Union had declined precipitously, mounted a 
diplomatic offensive to isolate India. As if to high- 
light Indian intransigence on the border issue, Bei- 
jing rapidly concluded border settlement agreements 
with Burma, Nepal, and Pakistan. The March 1963 
agreement with Pak- 
istan was especially 
significant, since it 
demarcated the bor- 
der along a 300-mile 
frontier between Xin- 
jiang and Pakistan-held Kashmir and gave more 
than 2,000 square miles of territory to China. In 
signing the agreement, Beijing helped legitimize 
Pakistan's claim that Kashmir was not an integral 
part of India. Indian leaders were furious, main- 
taining that Pakistan had, in essence, illegally nego- 
tiated away Indian territory. 

The China—Pakistan entente took shape in the 
1962 wars aftermath. As Pakistan's foreign minister 
from 1963 to 1966, Zulfikar Ali Bhutto systematically 
tilted Karachi’s foreign policy toward China, which 
provided Pakistan with tanks, fighter aircraft, and 
other military equipment. China and Pakistan also 
aligned their diplomatic postures, with China adopt- 
ing Pakistan’s position on Kashmir, and Pakistan 
adopting China’s on Taiwan. But limits to Sino-Pak- 
istani cooperation became evident in the 1965 and 
1971 Indo-Pakistani wars. In both cases, Beijing duti- 
fully condemned Indian “aggression,” pledged sup- 
port for Pakistan, gave military and economic aid, 
and vaguely promised to intervene if India threatened 
Pakistan's very survival. The Chinese also made it 
clear to Pakistan, however, that they would not shed 


1George Perkovich, India’s Nuclear Bomb: The Impact on 
Global Proliferation (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1999), p. 196. 


China has increasingly taken a more neutral stance 
on the disputes bedeviling India-Pakistan relations. 


blood on its behalf. Beijing’s support was useful, but 
limited. China worked hard to dissuade India from 
attacking East Pakistan in 1965. In 1971 it tried to 
persuade India not to invade West Pakistan and 
destroy the Pakistani state. But in neither 1965 nor 
1971 was Chinese assistance to Pakistan sufficient to 
bring about victory. Although China was resolved 
that Pakistan would survive as a state that could con- 
tinue to help China contain Indian influence, it 
would not invest enough of its scarce resources to 
turn the South Asia tide in Pakistan’s favor. 

By 1972, South Asia’s strategic landscape had 
been fundamentally altered. India had severely 
beaten Pakistan in the war that had seen East Pak- 
istan declare its independence and become the 
country of Bangladesh. During the war itself, the 
United States had sent an aircraft-carrier task force 
to the Bay of Bengal in an effort to dissuade India 
from defeating Pakistan more decisively in the erst- 
while West Pakistan. Moreover, the lead-up to the 
fighting in December 
1971 had witnessed 
two momentous dip- 
lomatic events. In 
July, United States 
Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger had secretly visited China for talks 
that would pave the way for President Richard 
Nixon’s 1972 “opening” to China. Kissinger had 
flown to China from Pakistan, where the govern- 
ment had assisted his secret mission. In August, 
New Delhi and Moscow had signed a security pact, 
formalizing a strategic partnership that had devel- 
oped between them in the 1960s. By 1972, then, 
two broad coalitions had emerged in South Asian 
international affairs, with Pakistan, China, and the 
United States on one side, and India and the Soviet 
Union on the other. 

The most important legacy of the 1971 war was 
the intensification of the Indo-Pakistani nuclear 
arms competition. India’s concerns have been 
twofold: first, to deter another attack by China, 
which, while considered highly unlikely, cannot be 
entirely ruled out; and, second, to attain symbolic 
equality with China that would prevent political 
intimidation. India tested an atomic device in 1974. 
Two years earlier Pakistani President Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto had ordered Pakistani scientists to develop 
nuclear weapons capabilities, and India’s 1974 test 
increased Pakistan's nuclear resolve. In 1976 Bhutto 
sought and ultimately received nuclear aid from 
China.! (It has been widely reported by media and 
United States government sources that China, in the 


1970s and 1980s, gave Pakistan nuclear-weapons 
design information and helped Islamabad acquire 
weapons-grade fissile material.) For Beijing, Pak- 
istan’s dismemberment had foreclosed a strategy of 
using Pakistan’s two wings to encircle India; Chinese 
leaders perhaps thought that assisting the “new” 
Pakistan’s nuclear endeavors would help compen- 
sate for that strategic loss by giving Islamabad rough 
nuclear parity with New Delhi. 

Afghanistan was another important. issue in 
China—Pakistan relations. When the Soviet military 
invaded Afghanistan in 1979, Moscow unwittingly 
solidified the loose community of interests that 
existed between Washington, Beijing, and Islamabad. 
Indeed, while Pakistan had in the 1970s run afoul of 
the United States for violating international human 
rights and nuclear nonproliferation norms, the Soviet 
war in Afghanistan had the immediate effect of restor- 
ing Pakistan to its status as a frontline state in United 


States containment doctrine. Over the next decade, ` 


Washington would provide Islamabad with billions 
of dollars in military and economic aid. Equally sig- 
nificant, Pakistan was the main staging ground for a 
United States-supported insurgency against the 
Soviet puppet regime in Kabul that would eventually 
become the largest American covert operation since 
the Vietnam War. Although it has received less atten- 
tion, Beijings opposition to the Soviet Union in 
Afghanistan was scarcely less pronounced than 
Washington's. As China scholars Andrew Nathan and 
Robert Ross note, “Afghanistan's real strategic signif- 
icance to China derived from its lengthy borders with 
Pakistan and Iran, two states China valued as bul- 
warks against Soviet expansion. China believed that 
Moscow's move into Afghanistan was part of the his- 
torical Russian push toward the south, foreshadow- 
ing increased pressure on Islamabad and Teheran to 
acquiesce in the expansion of Soviet influence. China 
also wanted to demonstrate its reliability as an ally to 
Pakistan and maintain solidarity with Washington.”2 
Beijing funneled arms to the mujahideen, shared 
intelligence with Washington and Islamabad, and 
played a prominent role in the broad diplomatic 
coalition against the Soviet occupation. 


RETHINKING AND REWORKING THE RELATIONSHIP 

The cold wars end caused a reorientation of the 
China—Pakistan entente. For Islamabad the 1989 
Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan dissolved the 


2Andrew J. Nathan and Robert S. Ross, The Great Wall and 
the Empty Fortress: China’s Search for Security (New York: 
Norton, 1997), p. 49. 
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foundation of the United States—Pakistani strategic 
partnership, allowing submerged policy differ- 
ences—mainly over Pakistan’s development of 
nuclear weapons—to resurface. In late 1990, Wash- 
ington ended United States military and economic 
assistance to Pakistan in response to Pakistani 
nuclear preparations during a crisis with India that 
spring. United States—Pakistan relations were 
strained until 2001. During that period, Islamabad’s 
security policy rested on two main supports: the 
refinement of its nuclear capabilities and a reliance 
on China as Pakistan's only steadfast ally. 

For China, the cold wars end yielded major ben- 
efits. The modernization program begun in 1979 
had already dictated a strategy whereby China 
would focus its resources on economic growth 
rather than military preparedness. With the 1991 
collapse of the Soviet Union, Beijings main adver- 
sary had been defanged. Consequently, China 
launched a vigorous diplomatic push to ease ten- 
sions along its entire periphery. With Russian influ- 
ence on the wane, Chinese leaders placed a 
particularly high priority on normalizing relations 
with India. While the Asian giants’ border dispute 
is far from settled, Beijing and New Delhi have sta- 
bilized the situation through joint working groups, 
enhanced military-to-military communications, 
increased transparency, advance notification of mil- 
itary movements and exercises, and high-level 
defense visits. Nevertheless, India and China 
remain locked in a quiet, but intense, struggle for 
power and influence in Asia. 

Beijings main strategic value to Islamabad over the 
last decade has been as a supplier of ballistic missile 
technologies that have given Pakistan a second 
means—after aircraft—by which to deliver nuclear 
weapons against India. In the early 1990s, Beijing 
transferred to Islamabad key components for the 
development of short-range, nuclear-capable M-11 
missiles. In 1991, Washington imposed sanctions 
against China and Pakistan for violating the Missile 
Technology Control Regime (the MTCR is a coalition 
of missile-capable states). The sanctions affected 
China more than Pakistan, effectively barring United 
States exports of supercomputers, satellites, and mis- 
sile technology to Beijing. The sanctions were waived 
in 1992, when Beijing agreed to abide by MTCR guide- 
lines. Chinese missile technology transfers contin- 
ued, however, and Washington imposed new 
sanctions in 1993. These were waived in 1994 after 
China again pledged to observe MTCR norms. In 
1996, Washington concluded that China had sold 
Pakistan complete M-11 systems and that Beijing had 
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provided Islamabad with blueprints and equipment 
with which it could build its own M-11s. That same 
year Washington also disclosed that, in 1994 
and 1995, China had transferred to Pakistan 5,000 
custom-made ring magnets for use in Islamabad’s 
unsafeguarded uranium-enrichment program. Wash- 
ington imposed new MTCR sanctions on Beijing in 
2000, but waived them when Chinese leaders made 
new promises. This agreement also fell through, lead- 
ing to a new round of sanctions in 2001. 

At the same time, China has increasingly taken a 
more neutral stance on the disputes bedeviling 
India—Pakistan relations. The last few years have wit- 
nessed a subtle shift in Beijings diplomatic positions 
on both Kashmir and the South Asian nuclear com- 
petition. When India tested its nuclear weapons in 
May 1998, Indian Prime Minister Atal Behari Vaj- 
payee wrote to United States President Bill Clinton: 
“We have an overt 


was neutral. Instead of supporting Islamabad’s 
efforts to raise the Kashmir issue in the United 
Nations, Beijing urged India and Pakistan to solve 
the dispute through bilateral discussions. 


SINCE SEPTEMBER 11 
The September 2001 terrorist attacks on the United 
States began an uncertain era in China—Pakistan rela- 
tions. Islamabad, under heavy pressure from Wash- 
ington, decided to throw in its lot with the United 
States and join the war on terrorism. It withdrew its 
support of the Taliban regime in Kabul and allowed 
Pakistani territory to be used as the primary staging 
ground for United States and allied military opera- 
tions against Taliban and Al Qaeda forces in Afghan- 
istan. Pakistan's president, General Pervez Musharraf, 
has also pledged to crack down on domestic terror- 
ism and to stop the infiltration of militants across the 
Line of Control into 





nuclear weapon state 
on our borders, a state 
which committed armed 
aggression against India 
in 1962. Although our 
relations have improved 
in the last decade or so, 
an atmosphere of distrust persists mainly due to the 
unresolved border problem.” China, according to 
Vajpayee, had also “helped another neighbor of ours 
to become a covert nuclear weapons state,” which 
had “attacked India three times in the last fifty years.” 

While Beijing’s initial response was predictably 
defensive, Chinese analysts have been even-handed 
in evaluating the South Asian nuclear equation 
since 1998; they generally worry that more overt 
South Asian nuclear postures might lead to a 
nuclear war, whether purposefully or accidentally. 
China has subsequently urged both India and Pak- 
istan to embrace the nuclear nonproliferation 
regime as a means of lessening South Asian nuclear 
dangers, while at the same time quietly continuing 
to burnish Pakistan's nuclear delivery capabilities. 
Beijing has also assumed a more aloof posture on 
the Kashmir dispute. When India and Pakistan 
fought in the Kargil region of Kashmir in 1999, 
China refused to condone Islamabad’s provocation; 
China’s rhetoric was slightly warmer toward Pak- 
istan than India, but its official diplomatic position 


3The Line of Control is the dividing line between the 
Indian- and Pakistani-held sections of disputed Kashmir. 
Created by the Simla Agreement of 1972, the LOC does not 
have the status of an accepted international border. 


Chinese leaders may one day decide 

that arming Pakistan with nuclear-capable missiles two options—a “look 

is not worth the costs incurred in relations 
with the United States and its allies. 


Indian-administered 
Kashmir.3 Faced with 


West” strategy of col- 
laboration with Wash- 
ington versus an 
Islamist strategy of 
resistance—Musharraf, who came to power in a 
bloodless coup, has chosen the former course. 
China’s response to the United States war on ter- 
rorism has been more mixed. China has been 
strongly supportive of United States aims, at least 
with regard to the destruction of Al Qaeda influence 
in Central Asia. Beijing claims that approximately a 
thousand Uyghur Muslim separatists from the Xin- 
jiang region have been trained in Al Qaeda—linked 
Taliban camps in Afghanistan, and that many of 
these militants have returned to China for the strug- 
gle against Beijing. United States officials have gen- 
erally supported these claims, and Beijing has used 
Washington's approbation to legitimize its intensified 
crackdown on Uyghur Muslims in general—sepa- 
ratists or otherwise. From a longer-term perspective, 
Beijing is deeply wary of United States military forces 
in Central Asia. On balance, Beijing would prefer to 
see a near-term United States military presence on its 
western periphery than to run the more enduring 
risk of anti-Beijing separatism picking up momen- 
tum. But the Chinese leaders’ clear preference for the 
long term would be to mobilize their own resources 
in combating terrorism rather than to suffer an indef- 
inite United States military presence near Xinjiang. 
The confluence of Chinese, Paki: “mi, and United 
States interests in battling Islamic terrc . sm provides 


strong imperatives for the continuation of the 
China—Pakistan strategic entente. All three countries 
would like to see diminished Al Qaeda influence in 
Central and South Asia. Furthermore, although Bei- 
jing and Islamabad share concerns about the United 
States military presence in the region, both perceive 
short-term benefits from the application of United 
States resources to the antiterrorist cause. In addition, 
China and Pakistan continue to derive substantial 
value from their close relationship. For Islamabad, 
Beijing remains its most steadfast friend in interna- 
tional affairs. United States interest in Pakistan waxes 
and wanes, but China has proved itself to be in Pak- 
istan’s corner over the long haul—through relatively 
consistent military, economic, and diplomatic sup- 
port. For its part, Beijing still values Islamabad’s role 
in containing India. 

Two issues may give Beijing pause as it formulates 
its policies toward Islamabad. First, over the last four 
years, Beijing has appeared increasingly skittish 
about the prospect of a major war in South Asia. The 
1998 South Asian nuclear tests, the 1999 Kargil war, 
and the chronic Indo-Pakistani tension since Decem- 
ber 2001 have caused demonstrable dismay in Bei- 
jing. Well into the 1990s, Chinese statements on 
South Asian security issues were routinely and 
adamantly pro-Pakistani. Since 1998, Beijing has 
adopted a markedly more neutral tone. The Kargil 
conflict and Islamabad’ failure to crack down on ter- 
rorists operating from Pakistani soil have given Chi- 
nese leaders a whiff of recklessness that they believe 
is troubling to Beijing’s regional position. Despite 
China's ongoing interest in limiting Indian power and 
influence, no country—China included—would 
benefit from a major India—Pakistan war. Because of 
this, Beijing has been unusually forthright in telling 
Islamabad that it will not intervene in the event of an 
Indo-Pakistani war. 

Second, Beijing may also reduce its commitment 
to Islamabad in the area of ballistic missile transfers. 
China continues to face strong United States pres- 
sure to end the diffusion of missile technology to 
Pakistan, and Beijing places an extremely high value 
on its relationship with the United States. China’s 
cooperation in the war on terrorism has erased any 
residual animosity from the early 2001 Hainan spy 


4 On April 1, 2002, a Chinese F-8 fighter jet collided with a 
United States EP-3 reconnaissance aircraft over the South 
China Sea. The United States plane with 24 crew members 
aboard made an emergency landing on China’s Hainan 
Island, sparking an intense diplomatic conflict between 
Washington and Beijing that ended 11 days later with the 
release of the crew. 
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plane crisis.4 As China continues to integrate with 
the global economy, Beijing will find itself subject to 
even more relentless pressure to observe nonprolif- 
eration norms. Chinese leaders may one day decide 
that arming Pakistan with nuclear-capable missiles 
is not worth the costs incurred in relations with the 
United States and its allies. If that happens, the 
China—Pakistan entente will weaken. 

The main determinant of the entente’s future 
robustness will be developments in Pakistan itself. 
Two scenarios are imaginable. In the first, Islamabad's 
post-September 2001 “look West” strategy endures. 
Musharraf succeeds in his efforts to clamp down on 
domestic unrest, perhaps by gradually democratizing 
Pakistan's political system. Islamabad also manages 
to improve its relations with India, partly by stem- 
ming the flow of militants across the Line of Control 
in Kashmir. The aura of Indo-Pakistani crisis recedes, 
and Islamabad’ relations with Washington steadily 
improve. As a reward for Islamabad’ valuable role in 
the war on terrorism, United States and allied eco- 
nomic assistance flows into the country, and Pak- 
istan’s economy gradually improves. In this scenario, 
China and Pakistan would continue to have overlap- 
ping strategic interests, and their entente would be 
maintained—even strengthened. Although Beijing 
might reduce its missile transfers to Islamabad, the 
two governments would continue to perceive signif- 
icant common interests, foremost among them the 
containment of Indian power and the reduction of 
Islamic militancy in South and Central Asia. 

In the second scenario, Islamic radicalism over- 
whelms Pakistan’s “look West” strategy. Incidents 
of domestic terrorism increase, and the military 
regime indefinitely delays the transfer of power to 
elected civilian authorities. Islamabad proves unable 
to stem the flow of militants into Indian-held Kash- 
mir, and Indo-Pakistani relations remain chronically 
tense. In an atmosphere of domestic violence and 
instability, the United States and other aid donors 
pull back from Pakistan. In this scenario, Beijing 
may be motivated to distance itself from an unsta- 
ble, increasingly isolated Pakistan. 

The first scenario seems more likely: Musharraf 
has made some progress in halting the movement of 
militants across Kashmir’s Line of Control, Indo- 
Pakistani tensions have eased a bit, and provincial 
and national parliamentary elections are to be held 
in Pakistan in October. The China—Pakistan entente 
will strengthen to the extent that Musharraf acts 
decisively and courageously to meet the legitimate 
political, social, and economic rights of Pakistan's 
long-suffering population. E 
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Sino-Japanese Relations: 
Competition and Cooperation 


JONATHAN LEMCO AND SCOTT B. MACDONALD 


n the decade since the end of the Soviet- THE CHINA MARKET BECKONS 


American face-off in Asia, China, Japan, and India It would be wrong, however, to portray Sino- 
have once again set the parameters of regional Japanese relations as moving toward a political- 
diplomacy and economic interaction. China’ role has military meltdown. Trade between Asia’s two largest 
been especially apparent. Increasingly seeking to economies is expanding and reached $89 billion in 
reclaim great-power status, China has benefited from 2001—a new high for the third straight year, 
a substantial economic renaissance that began in the according to the Japan External Trade Organization. 
late 1970s and continues today. China's ability to China is Japan’s fourth-largest export market (sec- 
define itself as a great power has become increasingly ond if Hong Kong is included) and second-largest 
entwined with its growing economic clout. source of imports to Japan. Imports from China rose 
Japan, conversely, has defined itself first as an 5.1 percent to $58 billion in 2001, far outpacing 
economic power, and only second in political- exports and pushing Japan's trade deficit with China 
military terms. However, with China’s ambition to to $27 billion, also a record high. 
become the dominant economic power in Asia, In turn, Japan is China’s major source of imports 
Japan clearly feels threatened. At the same time, and China’s second most important export market. 
Japan's growing financial problems threaten to Japanese foreign direct investment is pouring into 
draw the rest of Asia, including China, into another China. Shanghai is becoming a key destination for 
economic crisis. The result has been increasing ten- Japanese companies and banks to set up shop, 
sion in Sino-Japanese relations. sometimes to the detriment of Singapore and Hong 
Kong. Moreover, Japanese companies are looking 
JONATHAN LEMCO, an analyst working in the financial services at China as both a market of massive commercial 
industry, and Scott B. MACDONALD, the director of research at potential and a place for cheap labor. Like many 


Aladdin Capital, are the authors of the forthcoming Soldiers, 


Holy Men, and Mandarins in Twenty-First-Century Asia. North American and European companies, Japanese 


companies believe they must be in China to be 
globally competitive. According to one optimistic 


1“China’s Expanding Market: Growing Buying Power lvst. China’ k 
Entices Flood of Foreign Firms,” The Nikkei Weekly, May 6, e cg telat spar acne eee ww 
2002, p. 18. expand by 20 percent a year, reaching a world high 

2The Japan—China economic relationship is not only about of 20 million units in 2006.1 Japanese companies 
trade and investment. Since the end of World War II, Japan clearly want a major chunk of that market. The 
has been the largest source of development aid and low- 
interest loans to China, which have totaled about $1 billion cell phone market also beckons, as does the 
yearly. But this support is now diminishing, as Japan tries to prospect of marketing a sea of household appli- 
slash its overall Official Development Assistance (ODA) ances and autos.2 


budget by 10 percent for fiscal year 2002 in a larger effort to Besides actively selling soode to China new coi: 
rein in its national debt (some commentators suspect a 4 88 


direct connection between a shrinking ODA and growing sumer class, Japanese companies are also establish- 
Chinese defense spending). ing production facilities in the country. Among those 
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already on the ground in China are Hitachi, Victor 
Co. (Gjvc), Gree Electric Appliances, Inc. (the world’s 
leading maker of air conditioners), and Matsushita 
Electric Industrial Co. Most recently, Japan’s NEC 
Corp. shifted production of personal computers from 
Malaysia to China. | 

The growing importance of the China market to 
Japanese industry should not be understated. The 
Japanese economy has been in and out of recession 
four times since the bursting of the bubble econ- 
omy in 1989-1990. Unemployment has climbed to 
a postwar high of around 5 percent in 2002 and the 
process of restructuring the Japanese economy is far 
from completion. Yet Japan’s current leadership 
appears unable to right the economy. Some analysts 
have suggested that Japan is no longer the eco- 
nomic engine of Asia, because its leadership refuses 
to recognize that a problem exists. Japan remains a 
vital player in the region and the second-largest 
economy in the world. But now the rest of Asia, 
including China, is less likely to look to Japan for 
economic leadership. 

There is a downside in China’s rise for Japan and, 
indeed, for the rest of Asia as well. China has 
rapidly become a low-wage, high-value-added com- 
petitor with virtually every other country in the 
region. It will continue to take market share away 
from the tiger economies in electronics, textiles, 
and light machinery (and in the future China will 
compete effectively in the production of cars and 
trucks). Further, although Asia’s share of exports to 
Japan have stayed flat at about 25 percent since 
1991, China’s share of exports to Japan have nearly 
tripled, from 6 to 17 percent. China is on the verge 
of overtaking the United States as the largest 
exporter to Japan. The vast majority of this trade 
($53 billion) is in manufactured goods, much of 
which is shipped by subsidiaries of Japanese com- 
panies operating on the Chinese mainland. 

Despite the excitement about the benefits of 
the China market, trade and investment between 
China and Japan are not on an entirely smooth 
course. During 2001 numerous trade disputes 
broke out, indicating an undercurrent of tension 
between the two countries. As cheaper manufac- 
tured and agricultural Chinese goods (mainly 
shiitake mushrooms, scallions, and rushes) have 
sought entry into the highly protected Japanese 


3China, however, is not without its weaknesses. Its finan- 
cial sector is in complete disarray and its four major state 
banks are technically bankrupt. Many state-run enterprises 
are hopelessly inefficient. China’s domestic companies suffer 
low levels of profitability, and labor mobility is limited. 
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markets, politics has entered the trade equation. 
Japanese farmers have long enjoyed a high level 
of protectionism and in turn have provided their 
support to the ruling Liberal Democratic Party. 
Consequently, when cheaper Chinese imports 
began appearing in local grocery stores, muscling 
out the pricier local produce, Japanese farmers 
turned to their Diet members for help. Tokyo 
soon imposed high tariff duties on the Chinese 
produce. To the Japanese farmers and bureaucrats, 
the matter was settled. 

China, however, was not willing to let the trade 


issue go and threatened high tariffs on select 


Japanese goods. Although the two countries even- 
tually agreed to scrap punitive tariffs on each other's 
goods, Beijing served notice on Tokyo that it would 
be assertive in penetrating Japanese markets. 

More tensions over trade can be expected as 
China continues to develop and modernize its 
economy. China has the seventh-largest economy 
in terms of world trade, has joined the World 
Trade Organization, and is pressing other Asian 
nations to take its more cheaply made exports. 
China was also estimated to have about $200 bil- 
lion in foreign-exchange reserves by the end of 
2001, one of the highest levels in the world. Chi- 
nese companies are actively investing abroad; 
they have overtaken their Japanese counterparts 
to become the largest investors in manufacturing 
firms in Malaysia, with total investment of $7.63 
billion in the first eight months of 2001. Chinese 
companies are also now active in working with 
Indonesian companies in the strategic oil and gas 
sector. And China’s 7.3 percent growth rate in 
2001 contrasted markedly with Japan’s slide into 
its third recession in a decade. China is vacuum- 
ing up the jobs and capital that Japan once took 
for granted. Even individual Japanese investors 
are shunning Japanese stocks and buying Chi- 
nese shares; many analysts believe it will not be 
long before Chinese firms move to acquire 
Japanese companies. 


STRATEGIC IMPERATIVES 

In the past, Beijing and Tokyo have not clearly 
articulated their foreign policy objectives beyond 
relatively narrow issues. As academics Greg Austin 
and Stuart Harris have noted, “Japan has been 
ambivalent about a global political role, and has not 
been able or willing to back its desire for influence 
with the appeal of soft power or the application of 
military force. China’s international activities have 
been more concerned with East Asian affairs than 
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with global order and, on more than a few occa- 
sions, characterized by a certain passivity.”4 

The end of the cold:war forced a shift from this 
ambivalence. Both China and Japan face each other 
in Asia, but must consider the wider world and how 
it affects their relations. This largely means how Bei- 
jing and Tokyo perceive and manage their relations 
with Washington, and to a lesser extent, with the 
rest of Asia, especially India and the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN). The Koreas also 
figure into this foreign policy formula. 

China’s foreign policy interests are dominated by 
security concerns, which are closely linked to ensur- 
ing that the economy continues to strengthen. In 
other words, China’s national interests clearly have a 
political-economic approach, although military fac- 
tors cannot be easily dismissed. The political- 
economic approach takes into consideration that the 
Chinese Communist Party is no longer Marxist- 
Leninist, but market-Leninist. The Chinese political 
elite believes in a single-party state and a market 
economy. Of course, in the real world, China’s polit- 
ical elites are mainly focused on retaining their power 
base. The specific ideology used to help them realize 
this goal is less important. That said, while Commu- 
nist ideology fades from red to light pink, national- 
ism increasingly is replacing it. Yet, to make 
nationalism work, China needs a strong and modern 
economy. For this to occur, China also needs both 
foreign direct investment and overseas markets. 

Chinese nationalism ‘carries with it certain geopo- 
litical concerns. First, there is “greater China,” 
which encompasses Hong Kong, Macao, and Tai- 
wan, the “renegade province.” In addition, China is 
seeking to assert dominance over the South China 
Sea (with its occupation of Mischief Reef in 1995) 
and elevate its influence in Southeast Asia beyond 
its close relationship with Burma’s military dictator- 
ship. Indonesia, for example, is becoming an impor- 
tant base of operations for Chinese oil and gas 
companies (China’s industrial economy remains 
energy hungry with demands beyond the means of 
domestic production). In Central Asia, China is 
keenly aware of the threat from radical Islam, in par- 
ticular the risk it poses to northwestern China, with 
its large and restive Muslim population. 

In Beijings worldview, the United States represents 
its major strategic challenge. Only the United States 
has the military might to inflict considerable damage 


4 Greg Austin and Stuart Harris, Japan and Greater China: 
Political Economy and Military Power in the Asian Century 
(Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 2001), p. 6. 


A POST-9-11. REALIGNMENT? 


THE TERRORIST ATTACKS on the; United States in 
September 2001 represent a potential watershed 
in Asian relations, with obvious implications for 
China and Japan. September: 11 dramatically 
brought the United States back into Asia’s inter- 
national relations. The war against Al Qaeda and 
the Taliban in Afghanistan has left a large-scale 
“United States military presence in mainland Asia ` 
for the first time since the Vietnam War. It-has . 
also led to a more active regional policy. United 
States military advisers have been deployed to the 
Philippines, a closer relationship with the military 
in Indonesia is being forged, and better relations 
with Singapore and Malaysia é are being pursued. , 
_.. For China especially, United States policy Has 
suddenly changed the dimensions of local rela- 
tions. China has found it difficult to maintain 
that the United States is its ` major rival it Asia 
when Washington's policies of crushing Islamic 
radicalism nicely dovetail with Beijing's policies 
of maintaining control over the restive north-. 
: western part of the country; which is the site of 
a local low-conflict i insurgency. Indeed, Beijing 
, offered quick support to the United States in the 
war on terrorism. = L. and > M. m 
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on China. Washington also seeks to limit or counter 
China’s growing influence in Asia and certainly is 
a major obstacle to a forceful reunification -with 
Taiwan. The Americans maintain naval operations 
in Asian waters, including the South China Sea, to 
the quiet satisfaction of many ASEAN governments. 
In addition, the United States continues its close 
political-military alliance with Japan, which includes 
the use of military bases. In this regard, Japan has 
become an extension of Washington's reach into Asia. 
Japan and China have fought two major wars, 
the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895 and, of 
course, World War II. The Chinese still resent what 
they regard as Japan's difficulty in acknowledging 
the atrocities carried out by Japanese troops, such 
as the Rape of Nanking, during World War II. Chi- 
nese leaders frequently press Japan for formal 
apologies. Furthermore, now that China is begin- 
ning to make considerable progress economically, 
Japan sometimes seems intent on making the pro- 
cess difficult. a 
Indeed, from the Japanese perspective China is 
increasingly an economic as well as political-mili- 
tary threat. This does not mean that Japan is ready 


to discard the Showa constitution with its peace 
clauses or resort to sending troops to other Asian 
nations to prop up its influence, as was the way of 
imperial Japan. Sentiment is growing among the 
Japanese population and policymakers, however, 
that China at times pushes too hard. In May 2002, 
Chinese police seized North Korean asylum seekers 
from a Japanese consulate in Shenyang, setting off a 
diplomatic row. Although the North Koreans were 
eventually allowed to go to South Korea, the inci- 
dent revealed what the Japanese right-wing has 
called the “faint-hearted” diplomacy toward China 
conducted by pro-Chinese Japanese diplomats at the 
Foreign Ministry. | 

The Shenyang incident fed into public concern 
about China. As Isao Yamamoto noted in an edito- 
rial in the June 3, 2002 Nikkei, “Diplomatic rows 
between Japan and China, which seem to have 
increased recently, usually result in dissatisfaction 
on all sides. Both governments, in their attempts to 
settle the matter, wind up agreeing to a compromise 
in the name of stabilizing Japan—China relations. 
But because the Japanese side always concedes 
more in cases where an important issue is involved, 
distrust of the government and Foreign Ministry 
will increase among the general public, along with 
anti-China sentiment.” The same editorial goes on 
to ask: “If Japan and China’s national interests clash, 
is Japan prepared to defend itself?” 

Along these lines, Sino-Japanese relations 
reached another flashpoint this June when Chief 
Cabinet Secretary Yasuo Fukuda hinted that Japan, 
the only nation to suffer a nuclear attack, could 
abandon its ban on nuclear weapons. The Chinese 
Foreign Ministry responded by calling the remarks 
“shocking.” Opposition Liberal Democratic Party 
leader Ichiro Ozawa also elicited a sharp response 
from China in April when he said Japan could eas- 
ily make nuclear weapons and surpass China's mil- 
itary power. 


5From the Chinese perspective, Japan should show defer- 
ence to China over Taiwan because Japan annexed, colo- 
nized, and occupied the island for half a century, beginning 
in 1895. While China admits that Japan’s public actions 
since 1972 (when Tokyo recognized Beijing and dropped 
formal relations with Taipei) have generally been prudent, a 
sticking point is Tokyo's unwillingness to officially state that 
the island is Chinese territory. Tokyo instead “understands 
and respects” the government of China’s claim that Taiwan 
is an “inalienable part of the territory of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China.” In light of Japan’s long and close economic 
relationship with Taiwan, however, Tokyo has no interest in 
making a clear commitment in Beijings favor on the ultimate 
ownership of the island. 
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Although the government of Japanese Prime 
Minister Junichiro Koizumi has tried to play down 
the nuclear issue, greater cooperation with the 
United States to develop a regional theater missile- 
defense system—which would include Taiwan— 
appears likely. Already hard-liners within the 
Japanese defense establishment insist that Koizumi 
is “too soft” on China. Indeed, in June Deputy 
Chief Cabinet Secretary Shinzo Abe attacked Japan's 
pacifist constitution, claiming that Japan could pos- 
sess “small” nuclear weapons. Clearly, talk of rearm- 
ing Japan is no longer taboo, and the United States 
has not discouraged the idea of Japanese rearma- 
ment. Thus far the Japanese prime minister seems 
to have the upper hand in arguing against further 
militarization. But growing calls by China for even- 
tual reunification with Taiwan will prompt Japanese 
politicians to demand increased missile-defense 
cooperation with the United States.> 

Since the end of World War II, China has seen 
the United States presence in Japan as a measure to 
prevent Japanese rearmament; allowing the United 
States military such close proximity to China’s coast 
was seen as a small price to pay for eliminating the 
larger threat posed by a bellicose Japan. This strate- 
gic rationale for an American presence would dis- 
appear should Japan rearm. 


MORE OPTIMISM THAN PESSIMISM 

The relationship between Japan and China is 
evolving rapidly. The two powers are economic 
rivals within Asia. Both aspire to increase their 
spheres of influence, and both have complicated 
relationships with the United States. Many analysts 
choose to focus on the points of contention 
between the Asian giants. This is perfectly under- 
standable, for China’s industries will grow and com- 
pete with Japan’s worldwide, and Japan’s more 
assertive military will complicate China’s foreign 
policy goals. 

But the tensions are only half the story. Japan 
seeks greater access to the fastest-growing con- 
sumer market in the world. And although foreign 
policy differences remain, Japan and China share 
the foreign policy goals of winning the war on ter- 
rorism and dealing with the sometimes fickle 
behavior of the United States. In short, Japan and 
China may often cooperate while pursuing their 
individual national interests. The future trend of 
Sino-Japanese relations, therefore, is likely to be one 
of tensions in the political-military sphere and 
attempts at maximizing the potential of closer eco- 
nomic ties. E 
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ON CHINA 

Protracted Contest: Sino-Indian Rivalry 

in the Twentieth Century 

By John W. Garver. Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 2001. 447 pp., $27.50, paper. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN China and India is 
arguably the most important geostrategic bilateral 
link in Asia, but the interactions between these two 
continental giants tend to receive relatively little 
notice. It is China's relationships with the United 
States and Russia, and India’s relations with its neme- 
sis, Pakistan, that usually capture the lion’s share of 
attention. According to John Garver, a political sci- 
entist at the Georgia Institute of Technology, Beijing 
and New Delhi are destined to be rivals by dint of 
their respective national aspirations and conceptions 
of national security. The outlook of each is colored 
by an awareness of past national greatness: the cra- 
dle of an ancient civilization and a vast empire that 
stretched far beyond its present political boundaries. 

India and China share an extensive land border 
with significant swathes of territory in dispute. New 
Delhi and Beijing support at least indirect challenges 
to the territorial integrity of the other—challenges 
that are focused on Tibet and Pakistan, respectively. 
As Garver succinctly observes: “China’s vulnerability 
in Tibet is to India what India’s vulnerability vis-a- 
vis Pakistan is to China.” India, which has strong 
cultural and religious affinities with Chinese-ruled 
Tibet, plays host to the Dalai Lama’s Tibetan gov- 
ernment-in-exile and is home to tens of thousands 
of Tibetan refugees. China, for its part, has for 
decades served as a key patron of Pakistan, provid- 
ing conventional arms, vital inputs for Islamabad’s 
nuclear weapons program, and diplomatic backing 
for Pakistani claims to the Indian-controlled portion 
of Jammu and Kashmir. Both countries provide con- 
siderable morale and material support to their 
respective causes while being wary of unnecessarily 
antagonizing the other and not obstructing the path 
to improved relations. 

As Garver notes, the official rhetoric of Beijing 
and New Delhi toward one another, which is invari- 


ANDREW SCOBELL is associate research professor in the Strategic 
Studies Institute at the U.S. Army War College in Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 
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ably conciliatory and upbeat, represents more wish- 
ful thinking than reality. China and India recognize 
that open conflict is not in the interests of either 
country; their disputed border regions are remote 
and inaccessible, and their political and economic 
centers of gravity are far removed from one another. 
But both countries are nuclear powers with grow- 
ing arsenals of ballistic missiles and ever-improving 
power projection capabilities. This makes it far eas- 
ier for them to wage war with each other in the 
twenty-first century than in the century past. 

Garver argues that the 1962 Sino-Indian border 
war has indelibly seared the psyche of India’s elite 
and colored its perceptions of China. China’s sec- 
ondary—but by most accounts pivotal—role in 
the 1965 Indo-Pakistani war and periodic border 
clashes between India and China serve only to fur- 
ther jaundice New Delhi’s view of Beijing. And for 
China, India’s May 1998 surprise nuclear tests and 
the accompanying rhetoric of top New Delhi offi- 
cials reinforced Beijing’s suspicions about India’s 
thinking toward China. Just before the tests, 
Defense Minister George Fernandes identified 
China as India’s primary security threat and shortly 
after the tests Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
indicated that China was the key reason behind 
India’s decision to become a nuclear power. 

Garver also examines the brief but remarkable 
period of Sino-Indian cooperation in the mid- 
1950s, personified by the relationship between 
Prime Ministers Jawaharal Nehru and Zhou Enlai 
and their roles at the historic Bandung conference 
of nonaligned nations in 1955. He identifies the 
tensions just below the surface as each leader 
sought to further the national interests of his own 
country and vie for the mantle of leadership of the 
nonaligned movement. 

Impressive in depth and scope, this volume treats 
the Sino-Indian relationship comprehensively and 
holistically. The reader is able to place China’s rela- 
tions with South Asia in the context of thousands of 
years of history and a full appreciation of the impact 
of terrain, roads, and waterways. China’s relations 
with other South Asian states receive detailed treat- 
ment as do key arenas in which the Sino-Indian 
rivalry is played out. The logic of the policies of both 
Beijing and New Delhi are explained in terms of 
their respective national interests. 


The events of September 11, 2001, the current 
coalition military operations in Afghanistan, and con- 
tinuing ethnoreligious tensions in Kashmir make the 
relationship between Beijing and New Delhi of 
greater interest to the United States and the world. 
For China, these same events underscore the signif- 
icance of India in affecting China’s security environ- 


ment. They also highlight the fragility of Pakistan, a ° 


key client state of China. Moreover, the growing 
security ties between Washington and New Delhi 
cannot but produce consternation in Beijing. In Bei- 
jing’s view, improved American—Indian relations can 
only exacerbate India’s role as “regional hegemonist 
that presumes to block the natural and rightful 
expansion of China's relations with its neighbors.” 
As Garver concludes, there are two paths by 
which the rivalry between India and China can be 
resolved: either China can accept Indian hegemony 
in South Asia, or India can accept and accommodate 
the expansion of Chinese influence into South Asia. 
Garver argues convincingly that the former is highly 
unlikely, but the latter holds more promise. Never- 
theless, implicit in the author's analysis is that the 
decades-old enmity will not dissipate easily. 
Protracted Contest is a comprehensive study by a 
leading expert of China's foreign relations; it should 
remain the definitive work on twentieth-century Sino- 
Indian relations for years to come. It is highly recom- 
mended for academics and policymakers seeking a 
solid understanding of probably the most important 
bilateral relationship for twenty-first-century Asia. 


A Convenient Spy: Wen Ho Lee and the Politics 
of Nuclear Espionage 
By Dan Stober and Ian Hoffman. New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 2002. 384 pp., $26, cloth. 

ON SEPTEMBER 15, 2000, Wen Ho Lee, a natural- 
ized American citizen who had spent most of his 
professional life designing nuclear weapons, pled 
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guilty to using an unsecured computer to “down- 
load a document or writing related to national 
defense.” He was sentenced to time served—277 
days, most of which had been in solitary confine- 
ment—and walked out of court a free man. For the 
United States government, which had originally 
intended to prosecute Lee on more than 50 other 
charges—including atomic espionage, which 
called for the death penalty—it was an inglorious 
and embarrassing end to a case that promised to 
rival the Rosenberg trial at the beginning of the 
nuclear age. 

A Convenient Spy tells the story of a botched 
investigation of possible espionage, tainted by 
racial profiling and political opportunism, that was 
propelled forward by congressionally fueled fears 
that Communist China had stolen America's most 
closely held nuclear secrets. It also is a story of how 
the government can prosecute an individual on the 
basis of “informed” hunches, cherry-picked evi- 
dence, and political pressure; how factual "dots" 
can be connected to create a diabolical picture of 
an inscrutable Asian immigrant amassing 
megabytes of “secret” codes that, under the testi- 
mony of coworkers, changes, like some perverse 
duck-rabbit drawing, into an image of a man 
hoarding sensitive but not secret data for use in 
future employment because he is insecure about 
his job. A Convenient Spy is also a cautionary tale 
for the present age, which, since September 11, 
finds the government jailing citizens without for- 
mally charging them or providing access to lawyers 
because it believes they are members of Al Qaeda 
and can thus be labeled “enemy combatants.” As 
in the Wen Ho Lee case, the government has made 
it clear that the national interest does not always 
include maintaining the constitutional protections 
of American citizens. WWEE 
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April-July 2002 


INTERNATIONAL 


European Union (EU) 

July 24—The EU says it will donate $31.8 million to the UN 
Population Fund to cover the loss of $34 million withheld 
from the fund by the US earlier this week; Washington said it 
stopped its annual payment because the population fund 
provides aid to Chinese government agencies that force 
women to have abortions. 


Group of Eight (G-8) 

June 28—At the end of its 2-day summit in Alberta, Canada, the 
Group of Eight nations (Britain, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Japan, Russia, and the US) endorse a new African 
development plan that calls for $12 billion in additional 
annual aid to the continent by 2006; the G-8 also agrees to 
spend $10 billion over the next 10 years to help Russia and 
other former Soviet states dispose of nuclear, biological, and 
chemical weapons; Russia officially becomes a full G-8 
member after a decade of part-time status. 

India—Pakistan Crisis 

May 14—Three gunmen enter an Indian military camp in the 
disputed state of Kashmir, killing at least 30 people and 
wounding 48 others before they are killed by Indian security 
forces; al-Mansoorain, a previously unknown rebel group, 
claims responsibility; Indian and Pakistani military forces have 
been in a standoff since a December 13 raid on parliament that 
New Delhi has blamed on Pakistani-based Kashmiri rebels. 

May 18—The Indian government expels the Pakistani 
ambassador from India and recalls its own ambassador from 
Pakistan; heavy mortar shelling and gunfire exchanges 
continue between Indian and Pakistani troops along the Line 
of Control that divides Kashmir; Indian government sources 
say 1 person was killed and 6 others were wounded; the 
Pakistani military says 2 people were killed and 15 injured. 

June 10—New Delhi lifts a 5-month ban on Pakistani 
commercial aircraft flying over India, selects a new ambassador 
to Pakistan, and withdraws warships from Pakistan's coast to 
lessen tensions between the 2 countries; earlier this week, the 
US and Britain urged their citizens to leave India and Pakistan. 

July 14—As many as 5 militants open fire in the predominantly 
Hindu Jammu City in Kashmir, killing at least 27 civilians and 
wounding 30 others, before escaping; no one claims 
responsibility, but some Indian government officials say that 
Pakistan sponsored the attack. 


International Criminal Court (ICC) 

April 11—The ICC, the world’s first permanent tribunal for the 
prosecution of war criminals, is established after the number 
of countries ratifying the treaty reaches 66, surpassing the 
required minimum of 60; although former US President Bill 
Clinton signed the treaty in 2000, it has not yet been sent to 
the US Senate for ratification; US officials say they fear that the 
ICC may conduct politically motivated investigations and 
prosecutions of US military and political personnel and would 
not give American citizens the same protections afforded them 
under the US Constitution. 

May 6—In a letter to UN Secretary General Kofi Annan, the US 
State Department formally renounces America’s signing of the 
ICC treaty, saying that the Bush administration will not seek its 
ratification and that it considers itself free of any obligation to 
comply with its terms; the government also says it will seek 
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agreements from other countries to bar US citizens from being 
extradited to the ICC. 

July 13—After 3 weeks of negotiations, the US and the UN reach 
an agreement that exempts US peacekeepers from prosecution 
by the ICC for 1 year; while the deal falls short of US demands 
for blanket immunity from the ICC, the compromise avoids 
vetoes of current and future UN peacekeeping missions by the 
Bush administration. 


Middle East Crisis 


` April 2—Israeli forces move into Bethlehem after attacking 


Palestinian security headquarters near Ramallah with tanks 
and machine guns yesterday; hundreds of Palestinian gunmen 
force their way into the Church of the Nativity, where 
Christians believe Jesus was born, to avoid Israeli gunfire; the 
Israeli military says its forces are searching for suspected 
terrorists and weapons; last week, Israeli forces also moved 
into the northern Palestinian towns of Qalqilya and Tulkarem; 
in the past 4 days, at least 25 Palestinians have been killed in 
Israel's current offensive, which began after several Palestinian 
suicide attacks killed more than 40 Israelis in 5 days. 

In the West Bank, Palestinian militants kill at least 11 
Palestinians suspected of collaborating with Israel, including 7 
taken from a temporary jail and shot in the town of Tulkarem. 

Israel releases documents it seized earlier today that 
allegedly directly link Palestinian Authority (PA) President 
Yasir Arafats office with terrorist attacks carried out against 
Israeli civilians and other targets; PA officials dismiss the 
documents as forgeries. 

Apa 3—Israeli tanks move into the West Bank towns of Salfeet, 
Nablus, and Jenin; Israeli troops surround refugee camps 
adjacent to Nablus and Jenin and exchange fire with 
Palestinian fighters in Jenin; at least 12 Palestinians and 1 
Israeli soldier are killed; in the 5 major Palestinian towns 
under full Israeli control—Ramallah, Qalqilya, Jenin, 
Tulkarem, and Bethlehem—lsraeli troops and tanks enforce 
curfews that have confined hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinians to their homes. 

Arafat rejects an Israeli offer to free him from confinement 
in his Ramallah compound if he agrees to go into exile. 

Egypt announces it is suspending all diplomatic contacts 
with Israel except those aimed at helping Palestinians. 

April 4—The 15-member UN Security Council unanimously 
approves the Middle East mediation mission of US Secretary of 
State Colin Powell announced earlier today by US President 
George W. Bush and demands that Israel withdraw from 
Palestinian cities “without delay”; Bush announced that he will 
send Powell to the region next week and called on Israel to 
start pulling its troops and tanks out of the West Bank cities it 
entered in the past week. 

April 5—Israeli tanks and troops enter Palestinian 
neighborhoods in the West Bank city of Hebron; 3 Israeli 
soldiers and about 20 Palestinians are killed in various 
locales, including the Jenin camp and Bethlehem; the 7-day- 
old Israeli offensive, known as “Operation Defensive Shield,” 
has now penetrated nearly every major West Bank city or 
town and is the largest Israeli military operation in the West 
Bank since 1967, when Israeli forces captured the area from 
Jordan. 

In the Persian Gulf emirate of Bahrain, demonstrators 
protesting the Israeli offensive in Palestinian territory and 


against US support for Israel smash windows and throw fire 
bombs at the US embassy in the capital city of Manama; as 
many as 80 people are injured as police respond with rubber- 
coated bullets and tear gas; in the past week, thousands of 
Arab protesters gathered in the capitals of Jordan and Egypt, 


forcing those governments, who are US allies and at peace with 


Israel, to deploy heavily armed riot police to protect US and 
Israeli embassies. 

April 6—Following an emergency meeting in Cairo, Egypt, the 
22-member Arab League calls for the imposition of 
international economic sanctions on Israel unless it follows 
UN resolutions to withdraw from Palestinian areas; the league 
also says Palestinians are justified in using violence to end 
Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza Strip. 

April 8—In Nablus, dozens of Palestinian gunmen surrender to 
Israeli troops; Israeli helicopters pound the Jenin refugee 
camp with missiles, and bulldozers flatten homes as gunmen 
retreat; Israeli officials estimate that more than 100 
Palestinians have been killed in the camp in recent days and 
that several armed men blew themselves up in suicide attacks 
on Israeli soldiers there. 

April 9—The Israel military begins withdrawing from Tulkarem 


and Qalqilya but troops maintain barricades around the towns; 


Israeli Defense Minister Binyamin Ben-Eliezer says that the 
operation to wipe out terrorist networks in the 2 towns has 
been successful; troops and tanks begin a new incursion into 
the southern West Bank town of Dora; a heavy Israeli military 
presence also remains in the major West Bank cities of 
Ramallah, Bethlehem, Nablus, and Jenin and several villages; 
since the Israeli offensive began on March 29, the Israeli army 
says it has detained 1,600 Palestinians, of whom 84 were 
wanted suspects, and has seized a large number of weapons 
and discovered 11 explosives laboratories. 


Thirteen Israeli soldiers are killed and 9 others injured when 


Palestinians ambush Israeli troops in the Jenin refugee camp; 
in response, the army sends armored bulldozers and 
helicopter-fired rockets into the densely populated camp to 
destroy the buildings from where Israelis say the resistance is 
coming; in the past 12 days, at least 124 Palestinians and 25 
Israeli soldiers have been confirmed killed, according to 
Palestinian medics and the Israeli army. 

April 10—Four Katyusha rockets hit the Israeli town of Kiryat 
Shemona near the border with Lebanon; yesterday Lebanese 
guerrillas fired missiles and machine guns at Israeli troops in 
the disputed Shebaa Farms area; in response, Israeli aircraft 
fired at least 5 missiles at suspected guerrilla locations, and 
Israeli artillery gunners shelled the Lebanese village of Kfar 
Chouba; no casualties were reported. 

A Palestinian suicide bomber sets off an explosion on a 
passenger bus in the northern Israeli town of Yagor, killing 8 
people and wounding at least 14; the militant Islamic group 
Hamas claims responsibility. 

April 12—Six people are killed and dozens of others injured 
when a Palestinian woman blows herself up in a Jerusalem 
market; the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades, which is affiliated with 


Arafats Fatah faction of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 


claims responsibility. 

April 13—PA President Arafat issues a statement denouncing 
violence against Israeli civilians as a means to accomplish 
political goals, and specifically condemns yesterday's suicide 
bombing in Jerusalem; Arafat also criticizes Israel as having 
“accelerated its military escalation, its occupations and its 
blockade” of Palestinian areas; Secretary of State Powell says 
he will meet with Arafat tomorrow in Ramallah. 

April 14—The Israeli army says that the number of Palestinians 
killed during the Israeli incursion into the Jenin refugee camp 


earlier this month is in the dozens, not the hundreds, as the PA 


claims; the army agrees to allow the Red Cross to monitor the 
collection of 26 bodies that are still on the site; relief agencies 
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and reporters have been officially barred from entering the 
camp for safety reasons, according to Israeli officials. 

Arafat tells Powell that no cease-fire will occur until Israel 
ends its military operation in the West Bank and withdraws 
from cities and towns it had previously occupied. 

April 15—Israel arrests Marwan Barghouti, a top leader of Arafat's 
Fatah movement, on suspicion of planning and financing 
terrorist attacks. 

April 21—The Israeli army pulls back most of its forces from 6 of 
the West Bank towns it had entered 3 weeks ago; Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon says that the first stage of the West Bank 
offensive is over; Israeli soldiers and tanks continue to occupy 
Arafats Ramallah compound and to surround the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem, where more than 200 Palestinians 
have been in a standoff with Israeli soldiers for several weeks; 
Israeli forces have said they want to take custody of 5 
Palestinians inside Arafats compound whom they suspect of 
involvement in the assassination of Israeli Tourism Minister 
Rechavam Ze’evi in October 2001; Israel also says that at least 
30 of the Palestinians inside the Church of the Nativity are 
terrorists on Israel's most-wanted list. 

April 27—Three Palestinian gunmen disguised as Israeli soldiers 
attack the West Bank Jewish settlement of Adora, killing 4 
Israelis and wounding 7 others; no group immediately claims 
responsibility; hours after the door-to-door shootings, Israeli 
soldiers kill a man near Hebron whom Israel identified as 1 of 
the gunmen. 

April 28—Palestinian leader Arafat and the Israeli cabinet agree 
to a US-brokered compromise to end the armed siege of 
Arafats compound; the plan calls for US and British monitors 
to supervise the custody of 6 Palestinians wanted by the 
Israelis, at least 5 of whom have been hiding inside Arafat's 
compound; in exchange, Israel will agree to allow Arafat to 
travel freely in the West Bank and Gaza, and it will withdraw 
its troops from Ramallah, where Arafat has been kept under 
siege since March. 

May 7—At least 15 people are killed and 58 others injured when 
a suicide bomber detonates an explosion at a gambling and 
billiards club in the Israeli town of Rishon le Zion; Hamas 
claims responsibility; Arafat condemns the attack and says he 
will not be “light handed” in punishing the perpetrators. 

May 10—Escorted by church officials in the presence of the Israeli 
military, Palestinians begin leaving the Church of the Nativity 
in Bethlehem; a group of 13 Palestinian militants wanted by 
Israel are the first to leave the church and will be resettled in 
the European Union; 26 other Palestinians, who could face trial 
on terrorism charges in Palestinian courts, emerge after the first 
group departs; about 85 other Palestinians not wanted by Israel 
are the last to leave the compound. 

May 19—At least 3 Israelis are killed and more than 56 others 
injured when a suicide bomber disguised as an Israeli soldier 
blows himself up in a Netanya market; it is the first such 
bombing since Arafat ordered the PA security forces on May 8 
to prevent “all terror attacks against Israeli civilians”; Hamas 
and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine both 
claim responsibility. 

May 22——Hours after Israeli security forces kill Mahmoud Titi, 
leader of the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades in Nablus, and 2 other 
brigades members, at least 2 Israelis are killed and 27 others 
wounded when a suicide bomber detonates a bomb in the 
town of Rishon le Zion, near Tel Aviv; the brigades claims 
responsibility; the PA condemns the bombing; Israeli officials 
blame Arafat for not sufficiently reining in militants under 
his control. 

May 27—Israeli tanks and armored personnel carriers enter 4 
Palestinian cities along Israels eastern boundary with the 
West Bank; Israeli officials say that Palestinian militants have 
regrouped in several of the cities where Israel took control 
last month. 
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A Palestinian suicide bomber kills himself and 2 Israelis and 
wounds more than 40 others in the town of Petah Tikva, near 
Tel Aviv; the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades claims responsibility. 

May 3]—Israeli tanks and troops enter Nablus, Tulkarem, 
Qalqilya, and the Balata refugee camp, a stronghold of the Al 
Aksa Martyrs Brigades, and seize 100 Palestinians suspected of 
involvement in terrorist activities; the Israelis impose a curfew 
after the incursion; the Israel Defense Forces say the operation 
is a search for suspected suicide bombers. 

June 6—Seventeen Israelis, including 13 soldiers, are killed in a 
Palestinian suicide car-bomb attack on a bus in the northern 
Israeli town of Megiddo Junction; the extremist group Islamic 
Jihad, which opposes the existence of Israel as a Jewish state, 
claims responsibility; in response, Israeli ground forces attack 
Arafat's Ramallah compound, partially bulldozing the building 
that contains Arafat's offices; at least 6 Palestinians are killed in 
an exchange of gunfire. 

June 18—Nineteen people are killed—several of whom were 
high school students—and more than 50 others injured in a 
suicide-bomb attack on a bus in Jerusalem; Hamas claims 
responsibility; today’s attack is the 70th bombing since the 
violence broke out in September 2000. 

June 19—Israel announces that it will begin seizing territory held 
by the PA in response to yesterday's suicide bombing; Israeli 
Prime Minister Sharon says that the areas will be held “as long 
as terror continues” and that Israel will take additional areas if 
other attacks occur. 

A Palestinian suicide bomber blows himself up at a bus stop 
in Jerusalem, killing 7 people and injuring 35; the Al Aksa 
Martyrs Brigades claims responsibility; soon after, Israeli 
helicopters fire on targets in the Gaza Strip, wounding 13 
Palestinians; Arafat condemns today’s and yesterday's 
bombings; more than 50 prominent Palestinians sign a full- 
page newspaper ad urging extremist Palestinian groups to stop 
assaults on Israeli civilians. 

June 24—In Washington, DC, President Bush delivers a speech 
to the Palestinian people in which he says that “new and 
different Palestinian leadership,” an end to terrorism, free 
elections, and economic reforms are prerequisites to US 
support of an independent Palestinian state. 

July 3—The Israeli cabinet votes to ease restrictions on 
Palestinians, including granting permits that will allow 5,000 
Palestinians to enter Israel to work; the cabinet also votes to 
begin easing curfews in most West Bank cities and discusses 
freeing some of the tax revenues it has withheld from the PA. 

July 16—At least 7 people are killed and 15 injured when 
Palestinian gunmen disguised as Israeli soldiers detonate a 
bomb near a bus outside the West Bank Jewish settlement of 
Immanuel and open fire on the passengers; the attack is the 
first against Israelis since Israeli military forces reoccupied 7 of 
the 8 largest Palestinian cities in the West Bank last month; 
Hamas, the Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades, and the Syria-based 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine all claim 
responsibility for the attack. 

July 22—An Israeli airstrike on a Gaza City neighborhood kills 
Salah Shehade, the Gaza leader of the Izzedine al Qassam, the 
military wing of Hamas, and at least 11 other people, 7 of 
whom are children; about 150 people are wounded in the 
strike, which hit Shehade’s house and 3 other buildings; Israel 
says Shehade was a “known terrorist” responsible for hundreds 
of terror attacks against Israeli civilians since the beginning of 
the current intifada in September 2000; UN Secretary General 
Kofi Annan issues a statement that the Israeli government 
“must halt such actions and it must conduct itself in a manner 
which does not allow for the killing of innocent civilians”; 
earlier today, before the bombing, Sheikh Ahmed Yassin, 
Hamas’ spiritual leader, had said his group would consider 
ending terror attacks if the Israelis withdrew from the 
Palestinian territories. 


July 31—An explosion at Jerusalem’s Hebrew University kills at 
least 7 people, including 5 Americans, and injures at least 80 
others, many of them critically; Hamas claims responsibility 
for the explosion and says it is in retaliation for last week's 
Israeli attack that killed Shehade and 14 others in Gaza; the PA 
condemns the bombing; more than 1,600 Palestinians and 
about 570 Israelis have been killed since the violence began. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) 

May 10—The alliance announces that it is reducing its 
peacekeeping presence in Bosnia and Herzegovina and in 
Kosovo by almost 12,000 troops over the next 12 months 
because of improved political stability in the Balkans. 

May 28—In Rome, Italy, leaders of the 19 member states and 
Russian President Vladimir Putin sign a declaration that gives 
Russia a seat on a new NATO-Russia Council, allowing Moscow a 
formal voice and vote on some issues; the NATO-Russia Council, 
which replaces the more informal 19-plus-1 Permanent Joint 
Council set up in 1997, will establish policy on a issues such as 
counterterrorism, regional emergencies, and arms control. 


Organization of African Unity (OAU) 

July 9—After 39 years, the 53-nation body disbands and is 
replaced by the African Union, a new organization modeled on 
the European Union; the African Union, whose first chairman 
will be South African President Thabo Mbeki, will have a 
parliament, a security council, and a standby peacekeeping 
force; unlike the OAU, the African Union will have the right to 
intervene in member states in cases of genocide, war crimes, or 
other human rights violations. 


United Nations 

May 14—The 15-member Security Council unanimously votes to 
rewrite sanctions against Iraq, tightening military restrictions 
but loosening the flow of civilian goods; the resolution extends 
the oil-for-food program for 6 months and includes a list of 
goods that would need review before being sent to Iraq, mostly 
technological equipment such as telecommunications and 
information technology items; international sanctions were 
imposed after Iraq invaded Kuwait in 1990. 


War on Terrorism 

(See also United States) 

April 8—The Pentagon says it is preparing to send new troops to 
Yemen and the Philippines in the next few weeks to assist in the 
global war on terrorism; as many as 150 soldiers, predominantly 
members of the Special Forces, will be deployed in Yemen, 
where, 16 months ago, terrorists bombed the US destroyer Cole 
in the port of Aden, killing 7 US sailors; Defense Secretary 
Donald Rumsfeld says an undetermined number of engineers 
and civil affairs specialists will be sent to the Philippines, where 
about 575 US troops are already advising and training local 
troops who are trying to eradicate the Muslim separatist group 
Abu Sayyaf on the southern island of Basilan. 

US military officials say that, of the more than 22,000 
bombs and missiles dropped by US warplanes on Afghanistan 
since October 2001, about 75% hit their targets and probably 
destroyed or disabled them; the “bombing effectiveness” rates 
in the 1991 Persian Gulf War and the 1999 air war in Serbia 
did not exceed 50%. 

April 15—At least 4 US soldiers are killed and another is 
wounded near Kandahar when a rocket seized during the war 
explodes during the disposal process. 

April 18—A US fighter pilot who mistakenly believed he was 
under attack drops a 500-pound bomb on Canadian soldiers 
on a training mission in southern Afghanistan, killing 4 of 
them and wounding 8. 

May 1—Senior US military officials confirm that hundreds of US- 
led forces have been helicoptered into the mountains of 
eastern Afghanistan in an attempt to kill or capture Taliban or 
Al Qaeda forces who may be hiding there; about 1,000 of the 
1,700 British Royal Marines recently sent to the country are 


also conducting search operations in the southeastern region, 
and about 500 British troops have joined the coalition forces; 
US and Australian troops killed 4 suspected Taliban or Al 
Qaeda fighters in the region this week. : 

May 19—An American Special Forces soldier is killed in 
Afghanistan after his unit comes under attack while on patrol 
in the eastern mountains; it is the first US combat death in 
Afghanistan since March. 

May 24—Approximately 150 US-led coalition forces raid the ` 
village of Bandi Temur in southern Afghanistan, killing 1 
person and wounding 2 others; there are no coalition 
casualties; about 50 villagers are arrested and flown to an 
unknown location; US military officials say that Taliban and Al 
Qaeda leaders were believed to be in the village; earlier this 
month, 5 people were killed and more than 30 captured in a 
similar raid north of Kandahar. 

May 31—US Special Forces troops mistakenly fire on a group of 
friendly Afghan soldiers in eastern Afghanistan, killing 3 and 
wounding 2 others. 

June 6—During a nationally televised address, President Bush 
proposes the creation of a new cabinet department for 
domestic defense that would combine 22 federal agencies— 
including the Customs Service, the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and the Coast Guard—into a 
Department of Homeland Security to combat terrorism; the 
proposal must be ratified by Congress. 

June 10—US Attorney General John Ashcroft announces that 
federal officials have captured Abdullah Al Muhajir, a US citizen 
with suspected ties to Al Qaeda who allegedly planned to build 
and explode a radioactive “dirty bomb” in the US, probably 
Washington, DC; FBI Director Robert Mueller says the plot was 
in the “discussion stage” when the suspect was arrested on May 8 
as he flew from Pakistan into Chicago; Al Muhajir, who was 
originally named Jose Padilla, is being held at a military facility in 
South Carolina and is being treated as an “enemy combatant” of 
the US, a designation that provides fewer legal rights than a 
defendant would receive in a criminal case. 

June 18—Saudi Arabian Interior Ministry officials say that in the 
past several months they have arrested 13 members of Al 
Qaeda—11 Saudis, 1 Sudanese, and I Iraqi—several of whom 
were involved in a failed attempt to shoot down a US military 
jet taking off from a Saudi air base last month. 

July 2—At least 40 civilians are killed and 100 others wounded 
in central Afghanistan when US forces apparently open fire 
from an AC-130 gunship; according to local villagers, 
members of a wedding party were fired on after discharging . 
weapons into the air in celebration; US officials say the group 
was near an anti-aircraft artillery site; coalition and Afghan 
officials launch an investigation into the incident. 

July 16—In a plea-bargain arrangement with US prosecutors, 
John Walker Lindh, the American member of the Taliban who 
was captured by anti-Taliban forces in Afghanistan last 
November during a prison uprising and charged with 10 
criminal counts—including conspiracy to murder Americans 
abroad and assisting terrorists—pleads guilty to willfully 
supplying services to the Taliban; prosecutors agree to drop 
the 9 remaining charges; Lindh also pleads guilty to a new 
count: carrying an explosive device while committing a felony; 
according to the deal, Lindh will not face life imprisonment, 
but could serve up to 20 years; in return Lindh agrees to 
provide information about Al Qaeda and other groups in 
southern Asia and assist in other prosecutions; Lindh also 
agrees to withdraw his claim of intentional mistreatment by US 
forces after his capture. 


AFGHANISTAN 

(See also War on Terrorism) 

April 3—Security officials say they have arrested hundreds of 
political opponents in the past 2 days who had been plotting to 
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bomb government buildings in the capital city of Kabul; 
officials say the conspiracy was an attempt to overthrow the 
interim government and was linked to warlord Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar; although Interim Chairman Hamid Karzai is an 
ethnic Pashtun, as are many of the suspects, the government is 
dominated by anti-Taliban Tajiks. 

April 8—Four people are killed and 18 others wounded when a 
bomb explodes in the eastern city of Jalalabad prior to Defense 
Minister Muhammad Fahim’s scheduled arrival; Fahim, who 
was 4 car lengths away from the roadside bomb, is unharmed; 
no group claims responsibility. 

April 18—Former King Mohammad Zahir Shah returns to the 
country after nearly 30 years of exile in Italy; Zahir reigned for 
40 years before being overthrown in 1973 by his cousin, 
Muhammad Daoud Khan. 

April 29—The Defense Ministry says that forces loyal to former 
Paktia province Governor Bacha Khan are responsible for a 
series of rocket attacks in the past 2 days in which 50 civilians 
were killed and hundreds of houses and shops destroyed in 
Gardez, the provincial capital; Khan was appointed governor 
of Paktia several months ago, but he was ousted soon 
afterward by local forces. 

June 13—After 2 days, a loya jirga, or grand council, that has 
convened in Kabul and is comprised of approximately 1,600 
tribal leaders from across the country, elects interim leader 
Hamid Karzai to a 2-year term as the country’s head of state; a 
countrywide vote is to be held in 2 years. 

July 6—Unidentified gunmen kill Vice President Abdul Qadir in 
Kabul before escaping; his driver is also killed; Qadir, a 
Pashtun, helped fight the Taliban as a former Northern 
Alliance commander. 


ALBANIA 

June 24—Parliament approves former Defense Minister Alfred 
Moisiu as president; Moisiu earned 97 votes from the 140- 
member parliament, 14 more than is required by the constitution; 
Moisiu will replace Rexhep Meidani, whose term is expiring. 


ALGERIA 

June 1—Official results from legislative elections held 2 days ago 
show that Prime Minister Ali Benflis’s National Liberation Front 
has won 199 seats in the 389-seat assembly, up from 65, and its 
main coalition partner, the Rally for National Democracy, 
earned 48 seats, down from 155; 2 moderate Islamic parties 
together took 81 seats, independent candidates won 29, and the 
Workers Party received 21; the election was boycotted by key 
opposition parties, who alleged electoral fraud; 1 civilian was 
killed and 3 others injured during election-day riots in the 
ethnic Berber region of Kabylie, near Algiers, the capital. 

July 5—At least 35 people are killed and dozens more injured in 
or near the town of Larba when a series of explosions occur 
during the country’s independence-day celebrations; no one 
claims responsibility for the blasts; the Larba area has long 
been a stronghold for the radical Armed Islamic Group. 


ANGOLA 

April 4—General Armando da Cruz Neto, head of the armed 
forces, and General Abreu Kamorteiro, commander of the rebel 
National Union for the Total Independence of Angola (Unita), 
sign a cease-fire agreement in the capital, Luanda, ending the 
country’s 27-year civil war; the terms of the pact include the 
UN-monitored demobilization of about 50,000 Unita soldiers, 
which is scheduled to begin next week; in exchange, the 
government agrees to provide food and shelter for the rebels 
and for up to 300,000 of their relatives for 1 year and to absorb 
5,000 rebels into the military and 40 into the national police; 6 
weeks ago government troops killed Unita’s hard-line leader, 
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Jonas Savimbi, who was replaced by Paulo Lukamba; since the 
country gained independence from Portugal in 1975, about 1 
million people have died in the fighting, and 4 million others, 
about 40% of the population, driven from their homes. 


ARGENTINA 

April 10—Former Economy Minister Domingo Cavallo is 
indicted on charges that he approved more than $100 million 
in alleged arms smuggling to Croatia and Ecuador during his 
tenure in the early 1990s; Cavallo, who was credited with the 
country’s rapid economic growth in the 1990s, resigned last 
December, along with former President Fernando de la Ria, 
amid the country’s serious economic crisis and violent street 
protests; Cavallo faces 10 years in prison if convicted. 


BANGLADESH 

June 21—President A. Q. M. Badruddoza Chowdhury resigns after 
219 days in office under pressure from the ruling Bangladesh 
National Party, which accused him of showing disrespect to the 
partys founder by not visiting his grave on the 21st anniversary 
of his death; Jamiruddin Sircar, speaker of the house, will serve 
as acting president until a new election is held. 


BOLIVIA 

July 9—Official results of presidential balloting held on June 30 
show that centrist former President Gonzalo Sanchez de 
Lozada won 22.5% of the vote; Evo Morales, leftist leader of 
coca farmers, 20.9%, and Manfred Reyes Villa, a populist 
retired army captain, 20.9%; since none of the candidates 
received a majority vote, Congress will meet August 3 to select 
Sanchez de Lozada or Morales as president. 


CHINA 

April 10— Amnesty International says that the government 
executed at least 2,468 people in 2001, more than double the 
number in 2000, ranking first of the 31 countries using the 
death penalty; since 1990, the government has-executed more 
than 20,000 people. 


Hong Kong 

April 1—More than 4,000 mainland Chinese immigrants defy 
today’s deadline to leave the territory; Beijing says it will start 
repatriation proceedings immediately; 11 weeks ago the 
territory's highest court, the Final Court of Appeal, announced 
that all but 200 of the more than 5,000 mainland migrants 
claiming the right to stay in the territory must leave; the 
former British colony reverted to Chinese rule 5 years ago. 


COLOMBIA - 

April 7—At least 12 people are killed and 70 others wounded 
when a car bomb explodes in an entertainment district near 
Bogotá, the capital; authorities believe the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest leftist 
rebel group, is responsible. 

April 11—Twelve lawmakers are taken hostage in the 
southwestern city of Cali by gunmen who burst into the 
provincial legislature; assembly speaker Juan Carlos Narvaez 
tells local radio that the kidnappers are members of FARC; a 
police officer is killed in an exchange of gunfire with the 
attackers; FARC is also holding hostage 5 congressmen and 
presidential candidate Ingrid Betancourt. 

April 22—FARC rebels seize Governor Guillermo Gaviria of 
Antioquia state, former Defense Minister Gilberto Echeverri 
Mejia, and a Roman Catholic priest after stopping a peace 
march in which they were participating to protest guerrilla 
attacks in the northwestern town of Caicedo; the rebels say 


they plan to kidnap other lawmakers and senior officials to 
force the government to exchange those hostages for about 
300 guerrilla fighters in prisons. 

April 26—-Gunmen raid a banana plantation in the paramilitary- 
controlled northern region, killing 9 people and blowing up 
the packing plant; the mayor of the a town of Apartado 
says FARC is responsible. 

May 4—In the past 3 days, at least 105 onk have been killed, 
including 38 children, and at least 145 others are missing in 
fighting between FARC and the right-wing paramilitary 
alliance United Self-Defense Forces of Colombia in the village 
of Bojaya in the northwestern Choco province; the region is a 
strategic arms- and drug-smuggling route. 

May 26—Results from today’s presidential election show that 
hard-liner Alvaro Uribe Vélez of the Liberal Party has won 53% 
of the vote, Liberal Party populist Horacio Serpa 31.7%, and 
leftist opposition candidate Lucho Garzon 5.8%; Uribe 
supports a sharp military buildup to battle the country’s 2 
main rebel groups. 

July 10—President Andrés Pastrana outlines a proposal to spend 
$1 billion for an additional 10,000 soldiers to protect local 
government officials against threats from FARC rebels; 
yesterday FARC issued a nationwide warning that it will 
consider as military targets and kill all mayors and state 
governors who do not resign; FARC says that Pastrana’s 
government has forced officials to carry out its policies, 
specifically Plan Colombia, the US-backed effort to eliminate 
drug trafficking in the country, which rebels say is an attempt 
to intervene in the country’s internal affairs. 


CONGO 

July 30—In Pretoria, South Africa, the government and Rwanda 
sign a treaty to end the 4-year war between the 2 countries, 
known as “Africa’s World War,” that at one time involved the 
armies of 6 nations, split Congo into rebel- and government- 
held regions, and killed approximately 2.5 million people, 
mainly through disease and hunger; under an agreement 
reached last week, Congo says it will disarm and arrest an 
estimated 12,000 Rwandan Hutu militia fighters in return for 
Rwandan troops withdrawing 30,000 troops from eastern 
Congo; Rwanda invaded the country in 1998 in a failed 
attempt to topple the government and protect its eastern 
borders against Rwandan Hutu rebels based in Congo. 


COSTA RICA 

April 8—Official results from yesterday's presidential run-off 
election, the first in more than 50 years, show that Abel Pacheco 
of the ruling Social Christian Unity Party won 58% of the vote, 
and Rolando Araya of the National Liberation Party 42%. 


CZECH REPUBLIC 

June 15—Results from today’s parliamentary elections show that 
the governing Social Democrats won 30% of the vote and 71 of 
parliaments 200 seats; the Civic Democrats earned 24% and 
56 seats, the Communist Party took almost 19% and 41 seats, 
and the alliance of the Christian Democratic Union 14% and 
31 seats; Social Democrat leader Vladimir Spidla will likely 
become prime minister. 


EAST TIMOR 

April 17—Official results from the presidential election held 3 days 
ago show that former guerrilla Jose Alexandre Gusmao won 
82.7% of the vote and Francisco Xavier do Amaral earned 
17.3%; the former Indonesian territory has been under UN 
administration since 1999 when its citizens voted to sever ties 
with Indonesia after more than 20 years of occupation. 


May 20—UN Secretary General Kofi Annan formally ends the 
UN’ authority over the territory, handing power to the 
country’s first democratically elected government; Gusmao is 
sworn in to serve a 5-year term as the country’ first president; 
the Trust Fund for East Timor and the UN Mission of Support 
in East Timor have promised $81 million in aid to the country, 
and $360 million was pledged by governments and 
international aid agencies in a May 15 UN meeting; the UN 
will maintain administrative support for the next year and will 
provide interim police and security while the country, known 
as the Democratic Republic of East Timor, develops its internal 
and external security forces. 


ETHIOPIA 

May 24—At least 30 people are killed and an undetermined 
number of others injured in a clash between approximately 
3,000 demonstrators and police in the southern town of 
Awasa; government officials say police fired in self-defense 
after being attacked by demonstrators protesting a decision by 
the administration of the southern region to change the status 
of Awasa, the regional capital, to a special administrative zone. 


FRANCE 

April 1—Prime Minister Lionel Jospin announces that 1,110 
extra police officers will be deployed nationwide to guard the 
country’s synagogues and Jewish schools following a recent 
series of anti-Semitic incidents. 

April 8—Police say that in the past week they have arrested 
nearly 40 people, 15 of whom are under the age of 18, in 
connection with recent attacks on synagogues and other 
Jewish sites around the country. 

April 21——In today’s first round of presidential elections, President 
Jacques Chirac of the conservative Rally for the Republic party 
wins 20% of the vote; Jean-Marie Le Pen of the right-wing, anti- 
immigrant National Front party earns 17%, and Prime Minister 
Lionel Jospin of the Socialist Party receives 16%; the rest of the 
vote is split among 13 other candidates; a run-off between Le 
Pen and Chirac is scheduled for next month. 

May 1—An estimated 1 million people gather in cities around the 
country, including 400,000 in Paris, in May Day demonstrations 
to protest against the strong first-round showing of Le Pen; as 
many as 300,000 people have joined in daily protest marches 
throughout the country since the elections 10 days ago. 

May 5—Officials results from today’s presidential run-off election 
show that President Chirac has been reelected to a 5-year term 
with 82% of the vote; Le Pen received almost 18%. 

June 18—Results from parliamentary elections held 2 days ago 
show that Chirac’s Union for the Presidential Majority, a coalition 
of rightist parties, has won 392 of the National Assemblys 577 
seats; leftist parties won 173 seats, down from 318, including 138 
seats for the Socialists, 21 seats for the Communists, and 3 seats 
for the Green Party; yesterday Jean-Pierre Raffarin, appointed last 
month by Chirac to head a caretaker government, was 
confirmed as prime minister. 


GERMANY 

July 18—Chancellor Gerhard Schréder fires Defense Minister 
Rudolf Scharping after allegations that Scharping had used 
government planes in September 2001 to pursue a personal 
relationship; Peter Struck, the parliamentary leader of the 
ruling Social Democratic Party, is named to the post. 


HUNGARY 

April 21—Official results from today’s run-off parliamentary 
elections show that the Socialist Party, led by Peter Medgyessy, 
and its ally, the Alliance of Free Democrats, won 198 of 
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parliaments 386 seats; the center-right Fidesz Party of Prime 
Minister Vikto Orban and its ally, the Hungarian Civic Party, 
earn 188; President Ferenc Madl is expected to nominate 
Medgyessy as prime minister. 


INDIA 

April 26—In the past 6 days, at least 36 people have been killed 
and 30 others injured in continuing Hindu—Muslim violence 
in the western state of Gujarat; the fighting began in February 
when 58 Hindus were killed when a group of Muslims set fire 
to a train carrying Hindu activists from the town of Ayodhya, 
where they were discussing plans to build a Hindu temple on 
the site of a ruined mosque; since then, at least 900 people 
have been killed in ethnic riots in Gujarat. 

July 18—Results from a presidential vote held 3 days ago by the 
country’s legislature show that scientist A. P J. Abdul Kalam, 
former head of the country’s nuclear missile program, has been 
elected president; Kalam, who is a Muslim in the majority Hindu 
country, will assume the largely ceremonial office on July 25. 


INDONESIA 

April 3—Four people are killed and 55 others injured when a 
bomb explodes in a Christian district in the eastern Maluku 
Islands; no group claims responsibility for the bombing; on 
February 12, Muslims and Christians signed a peace deal to 
end 3 years of ethnic violence on the Malukus; as many as 
10,000 people have been killed and more than 500,000 people 
displaced in the fighting. 


IRAN 

July 27—The hard-line Tehran Revolutionary Court outlaws the 
country’s leading reform-minded opposition party, the 
Freedom Movement, and sentences 33 of its leaders to prison 
terms of up to 10 years and fines of more than $6,000; the 
court also dissolves parties close to the Freedom Movement. 


IRAQ 

July 16—In a second consecutive day of air strikes, US warplanes 
bomb a mobile radar unit linked to a surface-to-air missile 
launcher in the southern no-fly zone; US and British jets patrol 
no-fly zones in the northern and southern regions set up by 
Western powers after the 1991 Persian Gulf War to protect 
minority populations—Shiite Muslims in the south and a 
Kurdish enclave in the north—from possible attack by Baghdad. 


IRELAND 

May 19—Results from parliamentary elections held 2 days ago 
show that Prime Minister Bernie Ahern’s Fianna Fail party has 
earned 80 of parliaments 166 seats; the Fine Gael party took 
31 seats, the left-leaning Labor party 21, the Progressive 
Democrats 8, the Greens 6, and Sinn Fein 5. 


ITALY 

April 16—In the country’s first daylong general strike in 20 years, 
approximately 13 million workers do not report to work and 2 
million march in demonstrations in several cities to protest the 
conservative government’ plan to reform a minor labor law; 
the proposed change, now in parliament, would allow small 
companies to dismiss new hires without having to prove just 
cause in court. 


KOREA, SOUTH 
June 29—At least 4 sailors are killed, 1 is missing, and at least 19 
others injured in an exchange of fire between North and South 
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naval vessels in the Yellow Sea; 1 ship from each country sinks as 
a result of the incident; although North Korea has not released 
any casualty figures, government officials estimate that up to 30 
North Korean sailors were killed or injured; the defense ministry 
says that North Korean warships accompanying fishing vessels 
crossed the disputed sea border in the Yellow Sea before firing at 
the Souths navy ships; North Korea says its forces acted in self- 
defense after South Korean ships launched a surprise attack. 

July 11—President Kim Dae-jung replaces 6 of his 18 cabinet 
ministers and his prime minister following scandals that 
included the naval clash with North Korea and corruption 
charges against 2 of Kim's sons; university president Chang 
Sang becomes the country’s first female prime minister; Defense 
Minister Kim Dong-shin is replaced by retired army General 
Lee Jun; also replaced are the justice, tourism, information, 
health, and maritime affairs ministers; presidential elections are 
set for December 19; Kim is constitutionally barred from 
running for a second 5-year term. 

July 31—By a 140-to-100 vote, the National pad rejects 
Chang Sang as prime minister. 


KYRGYZSTAN 

May 22—?Prime Minister Kurmanbek Bakiyev and his cabinet resign 
after growing unrest following the death of 5 demonstrators in 
clashes with police in March; the resignations come after a 
government commission completed a report that blamed the 
officials for ordering the shooting of unarmed protesters. 


LESOTHO 

May 28—Prime Minister Pakalitha Mosisili is sworn in for a 
second 5-year term following his Lesotho Congress for 
Democracy (LCD) party’s victory 3 days ago in parliamentary 
elections; officials results show that the LCD won 77 out of 80 
contested seats in the 120-seat parliament; international 
observers say the polling was free and fair, but the opposition 
rejects it as fraudulent. 


MADAGASCAR 

April 18—President Didier Ratsiraka and the country’s self- 
declared new president, Marc Ravalomanana, sign a deal in 
Senegal in talks mediated by African leaders to defuse an 
increasingly violent power struggle between the 2 rival leaders; 
they agree that if no clear winner emerges from a recount of 
last December's election, a new ballot will be held under 
international supervision within 6 months; more than 35 
people have been killed in clashes involving rival protesters 
and security forces since the crisis began. 

April 29—The High Constitutional Court names Marc 
Ravalomanana the winner of the disputed December election; 
President Ratsiraka says that the court is biased and he will 
ignore the ruling; Ravalomanana will be sworn in next month. 

June 3—Heavy fighting between forces loyal to the country’s 2 
rival presidents breaks out in the northern region after military 
forces supporting Ravalomanana take over the town of 
Sambava, a stronghold of Ratsiraka, and its airport. 

July 9—The country’s new government, led by President-Elect 
Ravalomanana, gains control over the entire island nation after 
peacefully taking over the eastern port of Toamasina, the last 
opposition stronghold; in recent weeks, Ravalomanana’s troops 
won a series of military victories, forcing former President 
Ratsiraka to flee to France, the country’s former colonial 
power, 4 days ago. 


MALAYSIA 
June 25—Prime Minister Mahathir Mohamad announces his 
resignation after 21 years in office, saying that he has served 


long enough; Mahathir says he will stay in the post until 
October 25, 2003, at which time Deputy Prime Minister 
Abdullah Ahmad Badawi, whom Mahathir has selected as his 
successor, will take over. 


Mau 


June 8—Amadou Toumani Toure is sworn in for a 5-year term as 
the country’s new president; Toure won 64% of the May 12 
runoff vote, defeating Soumaila Cisse, who took 36%. 


MEXICO 

July 15—After a 4-day protest in the town of San Salvador Atenco 
by farmers opposing a government plan to build a $2.3-billion 
airport in nearby Mexico City, the farmers release 19 hostages 
held since last week, some of whom are police officers; in 
exchange, the government says it will reconsider terms of the 
airports construction and releases 11 protesters who had been 
jailed since the protest began; more than 30 people were 
injured in the airport protest and thousands of dollars worth of 
public and private property was destroyed. 


NEPAL 

April 12—Maoist rebels launch a series of attacks in the western 
region, killing at least 48 policemen and 6 civilians; more 
than 2,500 people have died in the country since the Maoists, 
who aim to replace the country’s constitutional monarchy 
with a communist republic, started their “people's war” 
campaign in 1996, 

May 4—The government estimates its forces killed nearly 400 
Maoist rebels in recent raids on 2 rebel training camps in far 
western areas of the country; yesterday, Prime Minister Sher 
Bahadur Deuba rejected an offer from Pushpa Kamal Dahal, 
chairman of the Maoist rebel Communist Party of Nepal, to 
restart peace negotiations that broke down last November. 


NETHERLANDS 

April 16—Prime Minister Wim Kok and the rest of the cabinet 
resign following last week's publication of a report by the 
Netherlands Institute for War Documentation that concluded 
that the legislators are partly to blame for the massacre of 
Bosnian Muslims at the Bosnian town of Srebrenica in 1995 
while they were under the protection of Dutch UN 
peacekeepers; Kok says he and the other cabinet members 
assume responsibility for failing to stop the massacre; although 
Srebrenica had been designated a protected UN area at the 
time, Bosnian Serb forces surrounded and overran the Dutch 
peacekeepers, whose requests for reinforcements and airstrikes 
were ignored by the Dutch government. 

May 6—Pim Fortuyn, a right-wing populist candidate for prime 
minister in upcoming parliamentary elections, is shot and 
killed in the central town of Hilversum; police say they have 
arrested a Dutch citizen who confessed to the murder; recent 
opinion polls had shown that the Pim Fortuyn List (LPF) 
party, running on an anti-immigration platform, was set to win 
about 15% of the vote and could have been invited to join the 
coalition government. 

May 15—Results from today’s parliamentary elections show that 
the center-right Christian Democrats (CDA) have won 43 of 
parliament's 150 seats, gaining 15; the LPF earned 26 seats, the 
governing Labor Party dropped from 45 seats to 23, the 
People’s Party received 23, and 6 parties split the remainder; 
CDA leader Jan Peter Balkenende will be prime minister. 


NEW ZEALAND 
July 27—Official results from today’s national election show that 
Prime Minister Helen Clark has won a second 3-year term; 


Clark must form a coalition government, since the ruling 
Labor Party earned only 41% of the vote, or 52 of parliament's 
120 seats; the conservative National Party won 21% (27 seats), 
the nationalist New Zealand First party 11% (13 seats), the 
economic right-wing ACT party and the United Future NZ 7% 
(9 seats) each, and the Greens 6% (8 seats). 


PAKISTAN 

April 26—Twelve people, all women and children, are killed and at 
least 23 others injured when a bomb explodes in the women’s 
section of a mosque during a Shiite festival in the city of Bukker, 
in eastern Punjab province; no group claims responsibility; 
police say the attack is part of a long-running feud between 
Sunni and Shiite Muslims in which more than 2,000 people 
have been killed in the country in the past 10 years. 

May 1—Official results from yesterday's nationwide referendum 
show that 97.7% of voters approved the extension of President 
Pervez Musharraf's term for another 5 years; the government 
says that a turnout of over 50%, relatively high for the country, 
legitimized the results; Musharraf, a former army general who 
seized power in a bloodless coup in 1999, called for the 
referendum last month to override results of parliamentary 
elections scheduled for October; human rights groups say that 
the vote was marred by widespread corruption, and turnout 
was no higher than 25%. 

May 8—At least 11 French nationals and 3 Pakistanis are killed 
and at least 23 others injured when a bomb is detonated near 
the bus they were aboard in the city of Karachi; the government 
had warned Westerners in the country against possible threats 
from militant Islamic groups angry over President Musharraf's 
cooperation with the US-led coalition in Afghanistan. 

May 22—Britain urges its citizens to leave the country, orders the 
departure of more than 150 personnel from its Islamabad . 
embassy, and closes its consulates after warnings of bomb 
attacks against Westerners. 

June 14—At least 11 people are killed—all of whom were 
Pakistani—and 40 others injured when an apparent suicide car 
bomber detonates an explosion outside the US consulate in 
Karachi; although no group has claimed responsibility, police 
believe Islamic militants are responsible. 

July 15—An antiterrorism court held at Hyderabad prison, near 
Karachi, sentences British-born Sheik Omar Saeed to death for 
his role in organizing the kidnapping and murder of American 
Daniel Pearl, the Wall Street Journal reporter who was abducted 
in Karachi in January and murdered shortly afterward; 3 other 
religious militants are found guilty of helping in the 
conspiracy to kidnap Pearl and sentenced to 25-year prison 
terms; during his interrogation by police in Karachi, Saeed also 
claimed responsibility for at least 3 high-profile terrorist 
incidents in India since last September, including a terrorist 
bombing at the Srinagar parliament that killed 17 people and a 
shooting spree at the Indian parliament in New Delhi in which 
13 people were killed. 


PARAGUAY 

July 15—The government declares a 5-day state of emergency after 
at least 1 person is killed and 50 others injured during protests 
in Asuncion, the capital; at least 55 people were arrested during 
today’s protests; protesters say they want changes in the 
governments economic policies; the government says the 
protesters are followers of General Lino Oviedo, who was 
sentenced to 10 years in prison for a 1996 coup attempt, but is 
now in Brazil, where he was given political asylum. 


PERU 
July 12—President Alejandro Toledo swears in a new prime 
minister and several cabinet members; former Health Minister 
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Luis Solari, of the governing Peru Possible Party, is named 
prime minister and chief of the cabinet, replacing Roberto 
Dañino, who stepped down yesterday. 


PHILIPPINES 

April 21—At least 14 people are killed and 55 wounded when a 
bomb is detonated outside a department store in General Santos, 
a largely Christian city on the southern, majority Muslim island 
of Mindanao; at least 45 people are injured when 2 other bombs 
explode in quick succession near the radio station and a bus 
terminal in the city; 1 hour before the explosions, a member of 
the militant Islamic group Abu Sayyaf had telephoned a warming 
to a local radio station; earlier today 544 US marines and 80 US 
sailors landed on the northern island of Luzon for a 3-week joint 
exercise with the Philippine military. 

June 7—A Filipina nurse, Ediborah Yap, and a US missionary, 
Martin Burnham, held hostage by Abu Sayyaf for more than a 
year in the southern region, are shot and killed by rebels 
during a Philippine military rescue attempt; the third kidnap 
victim, Burnham's wife, Gracia, is wounded but escapes; 
government officials say that several Filipino soldiers and 
rebels were also killed in the gunfight. 


RUSSIA 

April 14—Government forces launch a major operation in the 
southern region of the breakaway republic of Chechnya; the 
military offensive comes after Chechen rebels killed 9 
government troops and wounded 10 others in attacks on 
military outposts in the region over the past several days. 

April 25—The Federal Security Service says that Omar Ibn al 
Khattab, one of the leading rebel warlords in Chechnya, was 
killed several weeks ago; Chechen rebel envoy Akhmed 
Zakayev denies the report. 

May 9—At least 34 people are killed and 130 others injured 
when a bomb explodes in the southwestern town of Kaspiisk 
in the republic of Dagestan during a parade commemorating 
the end of World War II; although no one claims responsibility 
for the attack, President Vladimir Putin says Chechen rebels 
are to blame. 

May 13—In Moscow President Putin and US President Bush sign 
a treaty that both countries will cut nuclear arsenals by about 
65%, to between 1,700 and 2,200 strategic nuclear warheads, 
over the next 10 years; when the Moscow Treaty expires in 
2012, either nation will be free to rearm the next year unless 
the agreement is extended or amended; the treaty must be 
ratified by the US Senate and the Russian Duma. 


SOMALIA 

April J—An Ethiopian-backed coalition of militia leaders 
establishes the Southwestern Regional Government, the 
country’s fourth regional government, based in the 
southwestern town of Baidoa, rejecting the 18-month-old 
transitional central government in Mogadishu, the capital; 
breakaway governments have already been established in the 
northern Somaliland and Puntland regions. 


SPAIN 

July 20—After US mediation, the government and Morocco 
resolve their 10-day standoff over a tiny, uninhabited 
Mediterranean island; both countries claim the island, which is 
off the north coast of Morocco, and which Madrid calls Perejil 
and Morocco calls Leila; under the terms of the agreement, the 
government begins to remove 75 troops deployed to the island 
last week to peacefully oust 6 Moroccan soldiers unexpectedly 
posted there July 11; the countries agree that the uninhabited 
island will remain as it was before the conflict and to meet 
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again in September to discuss their competing claims to it; 
earlier this week, the government also stationed troops on Isla 
de Lobos, another uninhabited island it claims, in the Atlantic 
Ocean off Morocco’s west coast. 


TUNISIA 

May 2—The death toll from the April 11 truck explosion outside 
a synagogue in the town of Djerba rises to 21 when a German 
tourist dies today from his injuries; 14 of the dead were from 
Germany, 5 from Tunisia, and 1 from France; both the Tunisian 
and German governments believe the incident was a planned 
attack by a Tunisian Muslim, who was driving the truck and 
was also killed. 


TURKEY 

July 30—A senior parliamentary committee approves an emergency 
motion for a general election on November 3, cutting short 
Prime Minister Bulent Ecevits term by almost 18 months; dozens 
of deputies have left Ecevits coalition in recent weeks after 
political wrangling and alleged economic mismanagement. 


UGANDA 

July 26—Rebels belonging to the Sudan-based Lord's Resistance 
Army (LRA) killed at least 42 people during a raid on the 
northern town of Muchwini 2 days ago, according to an army 
spokesman; the army says it has destroyed almost all the main 
rebel bases since an army offensive against the rebels began in 
March, after the Sudanese government granted Uganda 
permission to send its army into southern Sudan; although the 
LRA says it seeks to overthrow the Ugandan government, the 
rebels appear to primarily target civilians, including 
kidnapping and enslaving thousands of children since 1987. 


UNITED STATES 

May 21—The House of Representatives votes 390 to 22 to 
provide $1.3 billion in economic and military aid to 
Afghanistan, to be made available over 4 years; the House also 
approves an amendment that calls on President Bush to devise 
a “strategy for meeting the immediate and long-term security 
needs” of the country within 45 days. 

July 24—The House of Representatives votes 420 to 1 to expel 
James Traficant (D.-Ohio) from the body; Traficant is the 
second House member to be expelled since the Civil War; he 
was convicted of federal corruption charges in April, but has 
said he is the victim of a vendetta by federal prosecutors. 

July 30—President Bush signs the Sarbanes-Oxley Act of 2002 
(also known as the Accounting Industry Reform Act), named 
after sponsors Senator Paul Sarbanes (D.-Md.) and 
Representative Mike Oxley (R.-Ohio), which creates a new 
oversight board to monitor the accounting industry, imposes 
harsher penalties—including prison time—for corporate 
fraud, and allocates more money for the Securities and 
Exchange Commission; introduction of the bill, which was 
passed overwhelmingly by both houses of Congress last week, 
came after the recent series of corporate accounting scandals 
that have shaken investor confidence and caused wild 
fluctuations in the US stock markets. 


VENEZUELA 

April 9—Workers in the oil industry and sympathetic labor and 
business groups—including teachers, doctors, the Catholic 
Church, the country’s largest press association, and many civic 
groups—stage a nationwide strike to show solidarity with 
protesting executives at the oil monopoly Petróleos de 
Venezuela (PDVSA); they say the government owes oil 


workers $21 billion in back wages and pensions it inherited 
from past governments; the country’s Industrial Council says 
80% of all industry is shut down today; since workers began 
protesting President Hugo Chavez's appointment of a new 
PDVSA board in February, the government has fired 11 PDVSA 
executives and forced another 12 into early retirement; PDVSA 
executives say the new directors are unqualified and will 
tighten Chavez's control over the PDVSA; the country is the 
world’s fourth-largest oil exporter. 

April 11—At least 12 people are killed and 96 others wounded . 
during clashes in the capital city of Caracas between police 
and more than 150,000 protesters marching on the 
presidential palace calling for Chavez's resignation; National 
Guard troops fire tear gas into the crowd, and government 
snipers fire from rooftops; although Chavez closes 5 private 
Caracas television stations for allegedly abusing freedom of 
expression by inciting opposition protests, the stations 
continue transmitting by satellite. 

April 12—WMilitary leaders force President Chavez to resign and 
to fire his vice president and all the members of his cabinet, 
Chavez is being detained at army headquarters in Caracas; the 
army installs an interim government headed by business leader 
Pedro Carmona; the interim government dissolves the pro- 
Chavez National Assembly and fires members of the Supreme 
Court; officials say new elections will be held within 1 year. 

April 14—Chávez is reinstated as president; yesterday Carmona 
resigned after 3,000 members of the pro-Chavez National 
Honor Guard regained control of the presidential residence in 
Caracas; Carmona was replaced by Chavez's vice president, 
Diosdado Cabello, who then stood aside for Chavez; the 
National Assembly was also reinstalled yesterday. 

May 5—President Chavez replaces 4 members of his cabinet in an 
attempt to stabilize the government after last month's failed coup; 
Planning Minister Jorge Giordani is replaced by leftist economist 
Felipe Pérez; Interior Minister Ramon Rodriguez Chacin is 
replaced by Diosdado Cabello, currently the vice president; last 
week Chavez shifted José Vicente Rangel from defense minister 
to vice president; General Lucas Rincon, the countrys highest- 
ranking military officer, is named defense minister. 


YUGOSLAVIA’ 

April 1—The government agrees to cooperate fully with the 
international war crimes tribunal at The Hague, including 
surrendering wanted war criminals to the UN; the US had 
threatened to withhold up to $50 million in aid if the 
government did not extradite the accused suspects, 
particularly 4 close aides of former President Slobodan 
Milosevic; although federal President Vojislav Kostunica 
opposed cooperation with the UN, accusing the tribunal of 
being anti-Serb and unfair, Zoran Djindjic, prime minister of 
the country’s dominant republic of Serbia, has supported 
cooperation to improve relations with the West; last June 
Serbia turned over Milosevic to the tribunal, where he is 
currently being tried on war crimes charges in connection with 
events in Kosovo in 1999 and Croatia in 1991 and alleged 
genocide in Bosnia between 1992 and 1995. 

April 8—Nineteen UN police officers are wounded while 
attempting to control a riot by hundreds of Serbs in the 
ethnically divided town of Mitrovica in Kosovo province; 
the rioting began when police arrested Slavoljub Jovic-Pagi, 
the leader of a hard-line group that has tried to prevent 
ethnic Albanians and Serbs from crossing a bridge that 
divides the 2 communities. 

April 25—General Dragoljub Ojdanic, commander of the army 
under Milosevic during the 1999 war in Kosovo, surrenders to 
the UN war crimes tribunal at The Hague: Ojdanic was 
indicted in 1999 for crimes against humar.: y the war. Mi 
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“Those who argue for the irreversibility of Russian democracy are on firmer ground 
than the critics who, while understandably concerned, have been warning repeatedly 
since 1991 that Russia is headed for disaster and whose predictions of doom 
have repeatedly gone unrealized.” 


Putin’s First Two Years: 


Democracy or Authoritarianism? 
THOMAS M. NICHOLS 


en Vladimir Putin was elected to the 
Russian presidency in a landslide victory 
in 2000, observers who had written 


eulogies for Russian democracy—first after the coup 
of 1991, then with the attack on the Russian White 
House in 1993 and the nerve-jangling electoral con- 
test with the communists in 1996—began a new 
chapter in predictions of Russia’s doom with warn- 
ings that Putin’s arrival heralded a new wave of 
authoritarian rule in Russia. Their concerns were 
not unreasonable. Putin, a career Soviet intelligence 
officer, was anointed by President Boris Yeltsin as his 
successor in 1999, and during his time as Yeltsin’s 
prime minister he built both his popularity and his 
reputation for toughness with a brutal campaign to 
crush the Chechen rebellion. Yeltsin’s surprise res- 
ignation in 1999 gave Putin a significant advantage 
in the 2000 election by allowing him to run as an 
incumbent; other serious contenders wisely pulled 
out of the contest, leaving only the hapless Com- 
munist Party and a smattering of candidates in a race 
that was a foregone conclusion. Once Putin was in 
office, the Kremlin moved against Russian media 
outlets that were critical of the new administration. 
How could Russia still be considered “democratic” 
in the wake of internal violence, electoral chicanery, 
and attacks on free speech? 

While this is a common picture of the current 
state of affairs in Russia, it is misleading and fails to 
take into account the circumstances surrounding 
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Putin’s accession to the presidency or the experi- 
ences of the past year and a half. Although any eval- 
uation of Russian democracy in 2002 is necessarily 
incomplete, it is possible to ask the more immediate 
question of whether events in Russia are moving in 
the right or wrong direction: forward toward democ- 
racy or backward toward the sort of gray, Brezhnev- 
era bureaucratic authoritarianism that so many 
Russia watchers fear. Halfway through Putin's first 
term as president, there are reasons to be concerned. 
There are more reasons, however, to be optimistic. 


THE CAUTIOUS PRESIDENT 

One difficulty in assessing the current state of 
democratic progress under Putin is that the man 
himself has been, since his first days in office, a 
kind of inkblot test for Russians; many see in him 
what they wish (or fear), even though Putin initially 
did little either to gratify his supporters or to 
inflame his critics. Even as he came to office, Rus- 
sian liberals criticized him for his putatively author- 
itarian ways, while the Russian far right tried to 
paint him as a dupe in league with the West to sell 
out what was left of post-Yeltsin Russia. (After the 
2000 election, the ultranationalist and anti-Semitic 
newspaper Zavtra made its feelings clear by 
announcing Putin's victory in an edition featuring 
a reproduction of a Bosch painting of hell on its 
cover.) Most Russian citizens have been more mea- 
sured and hopeful about Putin than either the right 
or left. Polls in 2002 show that they continue to 
regard Putin, as they did in 2000, to be a new start, 
a distinct change from the chaos and corruption 
that accompanied the Yeltsin era. Most reject the 
idea that he is merely continuing Yeltsin’s policies, 
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and his popularity, despite the growing drag of the 
Chechen war, remains remarkably high. 

Despite this popularity and the reserve of politi- 
cal capital it represents, Putin was at first hesitant to 
capitalize on it and take any far-reaching steps, with 
the obvious exception of the war in Chechnya. This 
was surprising since he had run for office in 2000 by 
cultivating an image of decisiveness and competence 
that was reinforced by the relentless military attacks 
he ordered on secessionist rebels in Chechnya. After 
his first year in office, Putin could claim very little 
that had been accomplished, and even senior leg- 
islative leaders complained that the new president 
had failed to galvanize the government into greater 
activity. This was a somewhat unfair criticism, given 
that the 2001 session of the Duma, the Russian par- 
liament’s lower house, did manage to address many 
pressing issues on Putin's agenda, including laws on 
private property and a 
balanced budget—and 





Russian public is fickle, tense, and easily angered. 
(Putin would rather put the whole incident behind 
him: he did not attend, or comment on, memorial 
services and the unveiling of a dramatic monument 
marking the tragedy’s second anniversary in 2002.) 

Nonetheless, there have been positive repercus- 
sions from this more deliberate and cautious 
approach to governing, as seen in Putin’s generally 
businesslike relations with the Duma in the session 
completed in July 2002. The Duma passed more 
than 100 bills, of which Putin signed 77. Although 
a larger number of bills had been signed into law in 
the spring 2001 session, legislation was handled in 
a more timely manner in 2002 and the final bills 
were more substantive, representing important 
progress on matters ranging from taxes to pensions, 
land codes, and military reform. (Also under way is 
one of Putin’s most important projects, the much- 
needed and long-over- 
due reform of the 
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he apparently adopted a “rose garden” strategy of 
protecting his position and popularity by reaping 
credit, merited or otherwise, for the improving con- 
dition of the Russian economy in the first year of 
his presidency. While such an approach is hardly 
admirable, it is not unfamiliar to citizens of the 
Western democracies: high popularity and good 
economic news are not usually incentives for politi- 
cians anywhere to undertake complicated or risky 
initiatives, and certainly not in Russia, where legis- 
lating is a complicated and thorny business under 
the best of circumstances. 

A more immediate source of Putin’s cautiousness 
may have been the Kursk disaster of 2000, which 
provided the new president an object lesson in how 
quickly the popular mood can sour. In the summer 
of that year, the Russian submarine Kursk sank with 
all 116 hands during an exercise in the Pacific (the 
sinking is now confirmed to have been caused by 
the explosion of a mishandled weapon onboard). 
Putin’s government initially attempted to seal the 
incident in secrecy, and Putin himself remained on 
vacation away from Moscow while Russian divers 
struggled to get to the stricken submarine and the 
Russian navy stubbornly refused to ask nearby 
Western naval vessels for help. The resulting pub- 
lic relations disaster was eventually papered over, 
but Putin learned an early lesson as president: the 


made it little more than an instrument of presiden- 
tial will, even the president’ critics grudgingly admit 
that the absence of the political trench warfare 
between the legislative and executive branches that 
characterized the Yeltsin years has led to a more rou- 
tine and professional legislative process. Initial fears 
that the presidential system enshrined in the 1993 
constitution would somehow render lawmaking 
irrelevant have proved unfounded, since Putin has 
been reluctant to circumvent the Duma with presi- 
dential decrees and the legislature, for its part, appar- 
ently takes more seriously the idea that its function is 
to legislate rather than agitate and obstruct. 


REINING IN THE REGIONS 

Putin’s ongoing efforts to increase federal power 
relative to the regional governments have raised 
fears that his real agenda is the restoration of 
authoritarian control from Moscow, not least 
because the consolidated regional units he created 
for the purpose of presidential oversight just hap- 
pen to coincide with Russia's military districts—an 
unsettling congruence in a country that is not prone 
to believe in coincidences. But this concern does 
not take into account the reality that no Russian 
president after Yeltsin could have allowed the infor- 
mal, even shady, arrangements made between the 
center and the regions in the 1990s to continue. 


Indeed, critics of Russian federalism have sug- 
gested that with 89 regions, the sheer number of 
federal subjects is literally ungovernable, and to 
this end Putin pushed for the creation of a 
supraregional structure to be overlaid on the exist- 
ing regions. So far this “reform” has produced lit- 
tle in terms of greater efficiency and even less in 
the way of an authoritarian threat from the center, 
since the presidential representatives appointed to 
oversee these new super-regions have at times pur- 
sued their own agendas rather than acting as loyal 
emissaries of the Kremlin. 

But the most evident federal attempt at a change 
in the balance of power with the regions came with 
Putin’s efforts to alter the way the upper house of 
the Russian parliament, the Federation Council, is 
constituted. The previous practice of sending the 
top legislative and executive figures from each 
region ex officio to the Federation Council theoret- 
ically ended in 2002: after that, when a group of 
senators was scheduled to leave office, the first of 
each region’s two seats on the Federation Council 
would be filled by a senator appointed by the 
regional governor (subject to a two-thirds veto by 
the regional legislature), while the second would be 
elected by the regional legislature itself. The current 
senators, however, have thwarted their own 
removal with a successful July 2002 court challenge 
in which they argued that legislation establishing 
two-term limits does not apply to terms begun 
before 1999, allowing some governors to run for a 
third and even fourth term. Still, it is likely that the 
power of the upper house—once considered an 
arrogant bastion of regional executives, and even 
derisively referred to by some disgruntled lower 
house legislators as the “Soviet of Governors”—will 
be further weakened by the various proposals to 
reconstitute the upper chamber, including calls to 
introduce direct election of senators. ` | 

What this will mean after 2002 is an open ques- 
tion, but Putin and his team apparently hope the 
restructuring of the Federation Council will under- 
mine the power of the governors by forcing them to 
stay in their regions and govern instead of allowing 
them to go to Moscow, where they can pass laws 
that directly affect their political and personal inter- 
ests back home. If this change, along with other 
pending bills reducing the power of the Federation 
Council, has its intended effect, it would not only 
shift the relationship between Moscow and the 
regions in favor of Moscow, but would also 
strengthen the power of the presidency and the 
Duma at the expense of the upper house. While this 
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may undermine the governors and their indepen- 
dent ways, it should raise the issue of whether the 
Federation Council will still be able to block intem- 
perate legislation from the Duma—assuming, that 
is, the unlikely possibility that no changes occur to 
the structure of the Duma in the next few years. 

The weakening of the Federation Council has 
been complemented by the creation of a body with 
much murkier status that has generated some anx- 
iety among the Russian people. The State Council 
was established in September 2000 by presidential 
decree, but without much indication of its function. 
In theory, it is an “executive body” composed of 
regional governors and other heads of the republics 
that form the Russian Federation. It is scheduled to 
convene every three months in a “consultative 
role,” but what it can do (or is even supposed to 
do) beyond that is unclear. For now, the State 
Council promises access to the president, and Rus- 
sia’s top politicians seem fairly eager to participate 
in it—which in turn offers Putin another avenue to 
influence leaders who have been beyond the reach 
of the federal presidency (some regional leaders 
quickly suggested strengthening the power of the 
State Council, perhaps anticipating the progressive 
weakening of the Federation Council). 

Ultimately, it is hard to see an authoritarian hand 
behind Putin's attempt to shore up the relationship 
between the center and its subjects. Many of Rus- 
sia’s regions have operated for the better part of a 
decade as virtual fiefdoms under strong local 
bosses, and it would have been a complete abdica- 
tion of Putin’s responsibility as the nation’s chief 
executive to allow this to continue. (Perhaps the 
most damning criticism that could be made of 
Putin’s efforts in this area is that they have 
amounted only to a partial success.) In any case, it 
is to be expected that Putin and his successors will 
try to strengthen the federal control that is consti- 
tutionally Moscow’s proper role in the first place. 


TACKLING THE OLIGARCHS 

When asked by pollsters what they liked least 
about Yeltsin, most Russians mentioned their sense 
that he was surrounded by corrupt and powerful fig- 
ures who were running the government to their own 
benefit. Putin knew early on that his image and cred- 
ibility would rest to a considerable degree on dis- 
tancing himself from the risk of being tainted even 
by the whiff of corruption. Moreover, by all accounts 
he genuinely (and understandably) disliked the idea 
that his administration could be seen as beholden to 
holdovers from Yeltsin’s days in office, and he 
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resolved to make clear that he did not fear the group 
of men, the “oligarchs,” who had made their fortunes 
in the shadowy world of post-Soviet privatization. To 
this end, he attacked two of the most prominent 
magnates, Boris Berezovsky and Vladimir Gusin- 
sky—men who controlled media empires, not coin- 
cidentally—and even went so far as to jail Gusinsky 
briefly. (He later claimed Gusinsky was detained 
without his knowledge, which is possibly true.) 

Why did Putin’s government go after these men, 
and does it presage a broader attack on the free- 
doms of ordinary Russians? 

Gusinsky and Berezovsky have made powerful 
enemies throughout the Russian bureaucracy, and to 
assume that their downfall was merely the result of 
a personal vendetta by Putin is too simplistic (espe- 
cially given Berezovsky’s previous activity as a Putin 
ally). The most worrisome, but as yet unproven, the- 
ory is that Berezovsky is being deprived of his media 
outlets because he has hard evidence of a ghastly 





(to which Gusinsky owed nearly a billion dollars) left 
him vulnerable to a kind of financial flanking attack: 
Gazprom called in Gusinsky’s massive debts to the 
conglomerate, leaving Putin in the position of depict- 
ing the entire incident as just another business affair 
even as the Russian government swallowed Gusin- 
skys assets, including the popular (and independent) 
NTV television station. This was disingenuous on 
Putin’s part, but Gusinskys ties and debts to Gazprom 
were a time bomb that probably would have eventu- 
ally gone off, Putins efforts notwithstanding. 

Still, these two men were in fact singled out, and 
the government clearly had a strategy in doing so. 
The minicampaigns against the two oligarchs served 
several purposes at once: they intimidated the Rus- 
sian journalistic community; they pried important 
media assets from the hands of those who were little 
better than the government opponents they were 
criticizing; and they allowed Putin to show that he 
was his own man instead of a puppet of the wealthy 
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ally engineered not 
by Chechen rebels, 
but by the Russian security service, the FSB, as a 
ploy to enable Putin to seize control of a frightened 
populace. (The FsB8 has returned the favor by 
making unsubstantiated claims that Berezovsky 
financed some Chechen rebel groups.) But even 
though Berezovsky has had ample opportunity to 
detail the charge (and some of the facts surround- 
ing the bombings certainly raise questions), he has 
not been able to make the story stick either at home 
or with the foreign media. A more likely explana- 
tion is that as Putin decided to make an object les- 
son of Berezovsky—who even in a nation of new 
robber barons stood out for sheer brass—Bere- 
zovsky decided to retaliate by hinting at some of the 
dirty laundry he saw inside the Kremlin, and this in 
turn set in motion the events that would deprive 
him of his empire. 

Bad blood between the president and Gusinsky 
clearly existed. Gusinsky had supported one of 
Putin’s presidential rivals early in 2000. But again, 
there is more to the story than just the hostility 
between the magnate and the president. Gusinsky, 
regardless of his political leanings, was in a precari- 
ous position of his own making even before Putin 
arrived. The ties between his media and banking 
holdings and the government-run gas giant Gazprom 





people in Russia, 
and for a Russian 
politician to attack them is politically a no-risk 
proposition (at least with ordinary Russians), some- 
thing akin to American politicians who will occa- 
sionally engage in tirades against “big business” and 
“fat cats.” The difference in the Russian case is that 
these particular “fat cats” really can be as corrosive 
an influence on the market system as their oppo- 
nents claim. Unfortunately, Putin apparently does not 
intend to bring the remaining oligarchs to heel; in 
2001 a kind of truce took hold between them and the 
government, and by 2002 the presidents relationship 
with members of that group were even cordial. If the 
attacks on Gusinsky and Berezovsky were supposed 
to be the harbinger of a larger campaign, it has failed 
to materialize. 


PRESSURES ON THE PRESS 

The assault on the oligarchs does raise disturb- 
ing questions about the future of freedom of the 
press in Russia. In taking down Berezovsky and 
Gusinsky, Putin—or his minions, since his personal 
role in all this is unclear—also silenced some of the 
most important independent journalistic voices in 
the new Russia. Independent television stations 
such as NTV and TV-6 and newspapers such as 
Novaia Gazeta and Nezavisimaia Gazeta have come 


under attack; the link between critical coverage of 
the Chechen war and the “business” actions taken 
to silence independent media is so obvious that 
Russian government attempts to deny it are embar- 
rassing. And the pressure on the media goes beyond 
financial harassment, since journalism has become 
a physically dangerous profession in Russia: at least 
three dozen members of the media have been killed 
since 1999, many while investigating the upper 
echelons of Russias ubiquitous organized crime net- 
works and their connections to the government. 
The effect has been predictable, and undoubtedly 
one the government was hoping to see: a chilling of 
journalistic activity in the Russian Federation. Putin 
has been accused of wanting a “managed” democ- 
racy, and while this may not be quite true with 
regard to the overall scheme of political life in Rus- 
sia, it seems almost to understate the degree of con- 
trol he wants to exert over the press specifically. 
The treatment of the press is an unequivocal 
black mark on the Putin record, and it is inextrica- 
bly linked to the carnage in Chechnya, as will be 
seen. But the Russian government is finding that 
while it can intimidate journalists, it cannot stop 
the flow of information to its citizens since Russia 
is, like all modern nations, awash in international 
sources of information. The Kremlin can shut down 
NTV, but it cannot turn off CNN or the Internet 
(unless it is willing to take draconian measures that 
would provoke outrage so severe that it would 
almost certainly bring down the regime). The evi- 
dent and ham-handed attack on Russian journal- 
ism, however unpleasant, is doomed to fail unless 
Putins government intends to seal off Russia from 
all foreign news and influences—something that is 
probably impossible and certainly foolish. 


PUTIN AND CHECHNYA 

Even observers who find much to applaud in the 
improving Russian economic and political situa- 
tions point to Chechnya as the real test of the gov- 
ernment’s commitment to a free and open society. 
It is a travesty, critics argue, to speak of the new 
freedoms of Russians in showplace cities like 
Moscow when other Russian citizens such as the 
Chechens are being savagely hunted and extermi- 
nated. Human rights advocates in Russia and the 
West rightly claim that human rights in the 
Chechen war are being violated on a breathtaking 
scale. The Russian campaign in Chechnya has been 
incompetent, brutal, and replete with what can only 
be described as war crimes. However, to use the 
conduct of the Chechen war as the ultimate bench- 
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mark of the government's commitment to democ- 
racy ignores both the history of the conflict and the 
stakes for Russia if it is lost. This most recent incar- 
nation of the 150-year-old Chechen—Russian con- 
flict threatened, at one time, to tear apart the 
southern borders of the Russian Federation and 
establish a fundamentalist regime, a potentially Tal- 
iban-like entity, in the Caucasus. 

Most Russians believe that the war had to be 
fought: the post-Soviet Russian Federation is a 
hodgepodge of republics, regions, and postage- 
stamp prefectures whose obedience to the central 
government varies widely. No Russian president 
would have had much choice about fighting the 
Chechen war; the Russian public would never 
accept a violent defection from the federation, and 
it remains in no one’s interest (including America’s) 
to see the creation of what would almost certainly 
become yet another Islamic terrorist state. While 
Russian conduct of the war is deplorable, the need 
to fight it was unavoidable. 

If Putin’s own account is to be believed, he ini- 
tially thought that the Chechen situation spelled the 
end, rather than the beginning, of his political 
career. In fact, he assumed that his appointment in 
1999 as prime minister under such adverse condi- 
tions sealed his fate in politics, and so he set about 
rapidly trying to end the crisis in Chechnya, racing 
to complete what he saw as his historic mission to 
save the Russian Federation before he (like his two 
immediate, and quickly sacked, predecessors) was 
removed as prime minister. Putin viewed himself as 
attempting to prevent a Russian version of the 
Yugoslav catastrophe, in which the Russian state 
would finally disintegrate. Although it is tempting 
to assume that Putin was indeed using the violence 
in Chechnya as a way to create a military crisis and 
rally popular support behind the government, his 
policies in the Caucasus followed, rather than led, 
popular opinion. 

Insofar as Putin’s twin goals were to keep Chech- 
nya under the Russian Federation's flag and to stop 
the audacious raids of the rebel groups in the area, 
the campaign has been a military success. Two years 
later, the war has now bogged down into a grinding 
campaign against what is left of the Chechen resis- 
tance Cit is little wonder that Putin wants to stifle 
media coverage of this brutal but ultimately desul- 
tory war). Russians generally support the idea of 
crushing the Chechens, but democracies tire easily 
of war and Putin has failed to gain a conclusive vic- 
tory. He will face hard questions in 2004, with or 
without Russian media coverage, if he cannot con- 
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vince the electorate that the situation is better than 
the one he inherited in 1999. 

If the war is not brought to an end, it could have 
a catastrophic effect on Russia’s young democracy. 
The obvious danger is that the regime, bolstered by 
a public that seems to have a fairly high tolerance for 
violence against the Chechens, will institute ever- 
more authoritarian policies as it tries to shield itself 
from the consequences of its decision to wage such 
a merciless campaign. The Kremlin's actions against 
the media are already a step in this direction, and the 
intimidation and even removal of opposition legisla- 
tors and the smothering of human rights organiza- 
tions are clearly possible and in some instances 
appear to have begun. Military brutality inevitably 
corrodes the society that practices it, and Russia is no 
exception. The ghastly dilemma Russia faces is that 
there is no clear exit from the Chechen war, since the 
unraveling of the Russian state that could be the 
long-term result of a successful Chechen rebellion 
would be just as much a disaster for democracy as 
the measures the regime is taking to prevent that dis- 
solution. Fortunately, Russians do not seem inclined 
to mortgage their freedoms to the war effort, which 
for many has become a depressing affair that they 
only wish would end. Putins popularity has not yet 
been strongly affected by the situation in Chechnya, 
but it would be encouraging if the pressures of the 
2004 election were to force him to find a way out of 
the Chechen nightmare sooner rather than later. 


THE CASE FOR OPTIMISM 

There are scenarios under which Vladimir Putin's 
ascension to the presidency, and all the steps he has 
taken since, could be cast in a most threatening 
light: a cabal of Yeltsin’s wealthy cronies pressures 
the old man to retire, handing power to a former KGB 
agent who goes on to win a sham election; after 
“legally” taking the presidency, the new leader sys- 
tematically dismantles what few democratic institu- 
tions are left from the revolt against the Soviet 
system, turns on his former benefactors, grips the 
media by the financial throat, and places former 
intelligence-service colleagues in charge of the police 
and the military, as well as in positions of new 
authority that just happen to correspond to the out- 
lines of national military districts. From there, any 
threat to the new president’s power can be swiftly 
crushed through intimidation, economic pressure, 
or even the outright threat of military force. In 2004, 
“elections” are held as a formality, but Vladimir 


Putin wins them—as he will continue to win them 
for as long as he cares to remain Russia’s president. 

No doubt, some in Russia and the West foresee 
this outcome, or something similar to it, although 
Russians remain generally optimistic about their 
political future. But Putin’s actions and conditions 
in Russia in the early twenty-first century suggest 
that he is not inclined to this kind of dash for power 
and that he would find it almost impossible to pull 
off if he were. 

The strongest case for optimism regarding the 
future of Russian democracy is to realize just how 
difficult it would be to turn back the clock. Russian 
elections are messy, often vicious affairs, but the Rus- 
sian people now take it for granted that they will 
have them and that they matter—no small achieve- 
ment in a nation that was a communist dictatorship 
only a dozen years ago. Scenarios in which Putin 
finds some way to abort or rig the 2004 election are 
plausible, but the probability of their success seems 
low: like Boris Yeltsin before him, Putin seems to 
realize that to govern, Russia’s chief executive needs 
an actual mandate from the electorate or he risks 
violence and bloodshed in the streets. Press free- 
doms are under attack, but while journalists work 
in an atmosphere of fear, they still work, and infor- 
mation still flows into Russia from all sides. 
Entrepreneurs and other businesspeople long ago 
became accustomed to the ability to make their own 
decisions and to congregate with their colleagues 
abroad; even if the Kremlin believed it could figure 
out a way to sustain a free economy among an 
unfree people, Russia’s capitalists would not easily 
acquiesce to the loss of that freedom. It would take a 
titanic—and unavoidably violent—effort to stop the 
forward motion of Russian democratic development. 

Still, storm clouds hover over Russia’s political 
skies, especially the war in Chechnya. But the ongo- 
ing institutionalization of democratic practices in the 
national government, including the routinization of 
such important functions as voting, legislating, and 
adjudicating, are all countervailing influences.to the 
more corrosive and poisonous instincts of the Krem- 
lin bureaucracy. The question is whether democratic 
consolidation or bureaucratic resistance will develop 
more quickly; so far, those who argue for the irre- 
versibility of Russian democracy are on firmer 
ground than the critics who, while understandably 
concerned, have been warning repeatedly since 1991 
that Russia is headed for disaster and whose predic- 
tions of doom have repeatedly gone unrealized. E 
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George W. Bush and Russia 


JAMES GOLDGEIER AND MICHAEL MCFAUL 


advised Texas Governor George W. Bush dur- 

ing the 2000 presidential campaign declared 
the Clinton—Gore approach to Russia a total failure. 
Their central criticism, especially when expressed 
privately, was not that President Bill Clinton had 
done too little to promote markets and democracy 
in Russia and the subsequent integration of Russia 
into the Western community of democratic states. 
Instead, they argued that Clinton and his team had 
devoted too much time and too many resources to 
trying to change Russia internally. As for integrating 
Russia into Western international institutions, Bush’s 
foreign policy advisers expressed indifference dur- 
ing the campaign, and instead emphasized the need 
to strengthen the “core”’—that is, American allies in 
Europe and Asia—rather than expanding the core 
to peripheral places such as Russia. 

Bush’s team did not advocate neglect of Russia. 
The candidate's foreign policy team—a group called 
the Vulcans and headed by Stanford professor Con- 
doleezza Rice—believed the best way to repair 
United States-Russian relations was to begin to treat 
Russia like an international power. They advocated 
greater focus on the “national interest.” This 
implied, in their view, more attention on the bal- 
ance of power in the international system and 
among the great powers, such as Russia and China, 
and less attention to “humanitarian interests” and 
lesser powers, such as Haiti, Somalia, Bosnia, and 
Kosovo. Bush campaign adviser Robert Blackwill 
explained that Bush planned to focus on Russia and 
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China and “not Haiti, not Somalia” because these 
were countries that could threaten American 
national security interests. “The reality is that a few 
big powers can radically affect international peace, 
stability, and prosperity,” Rice wrote in a Jan- 
uary—February 2000 Foreign Affairs essay during 
the campaign. Rice also recognized the importance 
of promoting American values in foreign affairs, 
which she described as “universal.” 

Greater attention to great powers with nonliberal 
values did not mean a softer line. On the contrary, 
in reference to both Russia and China, Bush and his 
campaign officials promised to depart from the Clin- 
ton strategy of accommodation and adhere instead 
to “tough realism.” The Bush team promised to end 
the romanticism that Clinton’s Russia team held for 
Russia. For Bush’s advisers, Russia was still a great 
power, but one in decline, which made it erratic and 
dangerous. As Rice wrote in Foreign Affairs, 
“Moscow is determined to assert itself in the world 
and often does so in ways that are at once haphaz- 
ard and threatening to American interests.” Bush 
advisers promised to end the “happy talk” and dis- 
continue the overpersonalized approach they 
claimed Clinton practiced with Russian President 
Boris Yeltsin. “The problem for U.S. policy is that the 
Clinton administration’s embrace of Yeltsin and 
those who were thought to be reformers around him 
has failed,” Rice stated bluntly and emphatically 
throughout the campaign. Clinton's team, in Rice's 
view, mistakenly let its Russia policy become “syn- 
onymous with the agenda of the President of Rus- 
sia.” Bush advisers also threatened sanctions if 
Russia continued to supply Iran with nuclear tech- 
nologies and pledged not to consider Russian inter- 
ests in dealing with European security matters or 
American strategic interests more generally. In par- 
ticular, candidate Bush made clear that he planned 
to withdraw from the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) 
treaty or attempt to amend it to allow for the build- 
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ing of national missile defense, no matter what the 
Russian position on the issue. He also pledged to 
unilaterally lower the United States nuclear arsenal 
to levels dictated by American interests alone, which 
meant there was no need to consult the Russians or 
slow the process by signing treaties with them. 

Because members of the Bush foreign policy team 
were realists, they tended to downplay the impor- 
tance of regime type and internal politics generally 
and instead focused on the external behavior of 
states, which they believed were influenced first and 
foremost by the balance of power in the international 
system. Generally, they pledged a similar approach 
to Russia. According to Rice, “the United States 
needs to recognize that Russia is a great power, and 
that we will always have interests that conflict as well 
as coincide.” During the campaign, Rice recom- 
mended that the United States should not get bogged 
down in Russian internal developments, but instead 
“must concentrate on the important security agenda 
with Russia.” In one presidential debate, Bush stated 
even more bluntly: “The only people that are going 
to reform Russia are Russia [sic]. They’re going to 
have to make the decision themselves.” 

This said, two internal problems in Russia— 
corruption and Chechnya—were simply too juicy 
politically to ignore. Candidate Bush and his 
advisers repeatedly touched on these issues and 
blamed the Clinton administration for not doing 
enough in responding to them. In his one major 
foreign policy speech of the campaign, Bush 
described Russia as a power “in transition” whose 
final regime type was still unknown. Echoing 
Wilsonian themes, Bush argued that “dealing with 
Russia on essential issues will be far easier if we 
are dealing with a democratic and free Russia.” In 
supporting reforms in Russia, however, Bush 
stated emphatically that “we cannot excuse Rus- 
sian brutality. When the Russian government 
attacks civilians—killing women and children, 
leaving orphans and refugees—it can no longer 
expect aid from international lending institutions. 
The Russian government will discover that it can- 
not build a stable and unified nation on the ruins 
of human rights. That it cannot learn the lessons 
of democracy from the textbook of tyranny. We 
want to cooperate with Russia on its concern with 
terrorism, but that is impossible unless Moscow 
operates with civilized restraint.” 1 





1Governor George W. Bush, “A Distinctly American Inter- 
nationalism,” Ronald Reagan Presidential Library, Simi Val- 
ley, Calif., November 19, 1999, 


Four months later, as the following exchange on 
February 16, 2000 between candidate Bush and 
journalist Jim Lehrer during The NewsHour with Jim 
Lehrer demonstrates, Bush promised to do more 
regarding Chechnya. 


JL: On Chechnya and Russia, the U.S. and the rest 
of the Western world had been raising Cain with 
Russia from the beginning, saying “You are killing 
innocent civilians.” The Russians have said essen- 
tially, “We're fighting terrorism, and, by the way, 
mind your own business.” What else—what else, 
if anything, could be done by the United States? 


GWB: Well, we could cut off IMF aid and 
export/import loans to Russia until they heard the 
message loud and clear, and we should do that. 
It's going to be a very interesting issue to see how 
Russia emerges, Jim. This guy, Putin, who is now 
the temporary president, has come to power as a 
result of Chechnya. He kind of rode the great 
wave of popularity as the Russian military looked 
like they were gaining strength in kind of han- 
dling the Chechnya situation in a way that’s not 
acceptable to peaceful nations. .. . 


JL: But on Chechnya, specifically, you think we 
should not—we should hold up International 
Monetary Fund aid. Anything else we should do? 


GWB: Export/import loans. 

JL: And just cut them off? 

GWB: Yes, sir, I think we should. 
JL: Until they do what? 


GWE: Until they understand they need to resolve 
the dispute peacefully and not be bombing 
women and children and causing huge numbers 
of refugees to flee Chechnya. 


JL: And do you think that would work? 


GWB: Well, it certainly worked better than what 
the Clinton administration has tried. 


JL: You mean, just using words, you mean? 
GWB: Yes. 


Candidate Bush, his campaign, and his campaign 
supporters also tried to make corruption in Russia— 
and Clinton and Gore’ inattention to it—a campaign 
issue. Vice President Al Gore and Russian Prime 
Minister Viktor Chernomyrdin had developed a close 
personal relationship during their years of service as 
cochairs of the United States—Russian Joint Com- 
mission on Economic and Technological Coopera- 


tion, often referred to as the “Gore-Chernomyrdin 
Commission.” According to Republican critics of 
Gore, the vice president had allowed his personal 
relationship with Chernomyrdin to blind him to the 
corrupt practices of the Russian prime minister. In 
1995, when Gore was said to have received a CIA 
report linking Chernomyrdin with corrupt prac- 
tices, he allegedly returned the report with the word 
“bullshit” written across the top of the document.2 
Five years later, Bush and others reminded the 
American voters of Gore's intimate relationship with 
this reputedly corrupt Russian official. In a 2000 
presidential debate, Bush claimed that Clinton poli- 
cies fueled corruption: “We went to Russia, we said, 
‘Here’s some IMF money, and it ended up in Viktor 
Chernomyrdin’s pockets and others’. And yet we 
played like there was reform.” At the same time, 
reporters revealed that Gore had signed a secret 
agreement with Chernomyrdin in 1995 that 
allowed Russia to continue to sell conventional 
weapons to Iran until December 31, 1999, a dead- 
line the Russians had ignored. 

The Cox report, a Republican investigation of 
Clinton’s Russia policy by a committee chaired by 
Representative 
Christopher 
Cox (R.-Calif.) 
and published 
on the eve of 
the 2000 elec- 
tion, went even further, accusing Gore of deliber- 
ately trying to cover up widespread corruption 
within the Russian government. Commenting on 
the epithet allegedly scrawled on the cia document, 
the Cox report concluded, “It is difficult to imagine 
a more dangerously intemperate reaction by the 
vice president to official corruption in Russia.” 
Based on other testimonials, the Cox report sug- 
gested that “[i]t is therefore clear that the vice pres- 
ident rejected not an initial report unsupported by 
other evidence, but rather a detailed report built on 
extensive earlier work by the cia of which Gore 
must have been aware. Moreover, the allegations 
against Chernomyrdin were made in the context of 
numerous charges against other senior Russian 
leaders—suggesting widespread corruption at the 





2Although refusing to comment on this revelation, Gore 
advisers maintain that the vice president generally complained 
about the vagueness of the charges against Chernomyrdin. 

3Russia’s Road to Corruption: How the Clinton Administration 
Exported Government Instead of Free Enterprise and Failed the 
Russian People (Washington: U.S. House of Representatives, 
September 2000), p. 79. 


Candidate Bush’s statements on Russia were not the product 
of strategic thinking, but oversimplified campaign slogans. 
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top levels of government.” The Cox report also 
accused the Clinton team of failing to “mount an 
aggressive challenge to organized crime in Russia.” 
Candidate Bush never embraced a causal connec- 
tion between Russian crime and American foreign 
policy, but he and his campaign staff did endorse 
the general characterization of Russia as a lost 
cause, burdened by imperial proclivities from its 
past and criminal undertows in its new present. 
Despite the efforts of the Cox team and others, 
Russia—and foreign policy in general—never 
became a major issue in the 2000 campaign. Candi- 
date Bush's statements on Russia were not the prod- 
uct of strategic thinking, but oversimplified 
campaign slogans. Before becoming president, in 
fact, little evidence suggests that Bush had devoted 
a great deal of time to thinking systematically about 
foreign policy. Only the actual practice of policy 
revealed his true intentions toward Russia. 


FROM CONFRONTATION TO REENGAGEMENT 

In the first weeks of his administration, President 
Bush and his new foreign policy team signaled their 
intention to maintain a tough line on Russia and 
Chechnya in 
particular. After 
being named 
national secu- 
rity adviser but 
before taking 
office, Condoleezza Rice wrote an opinion piece for 
the Chicago Tribune in which she restated many 
themes of her Foreign Affairs essay from a year ear- 
lier. In the December 31, 2000 newspaper column, 
Rice emphasized again that “the United States needs 
to recognize that Russia is a great power” and there- 
fore “U.S. policy must concentrate on the important 
security agenda with Russia.” At the same time, she 
also reiterated many of Russia’s domestic ills, includ- 
ing weak democratic institutions, half-hearted eco- 
nomic reforms, and corruption. She devoted special 
attention to the ill effects of the Chechen war and 
Putin's role in it: “As prime minister, Vladimir Putin 
used the Chechnya war to stir nationalism at home 
while fueling his political fortunes. The Russian mil- 
itary has been uncharacteristically blunt and vocal in 
asserting its duty to defend the integrity of the Rus- 
sian Federation—an unwelcome development in 
civil-military relations. The long-term effect of the 
war on Russias political culture should not be under- 
estimated. This war has affected the relations 
between Russia and its neighbors in the Caucasus, as 
the Kremlin has been hurling charges of harboring 
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and abetting Chechen terrorists against states as 
diverse as Saudi Arabia, Georgia, and Azerbaijan. The 
war is a reminder of the vulnerability of the small, 
new States around Russia and of America’s interest in 
their independence.” 

Rice hoped that this blunt statement about Rus- 
sia’s problems and their impact on United States 
interests would stand in contrast to the sugar- 
coated rhetoric of the Clinton years, which, in her 
opinion, greatly damaged United States national 
security: “Frustrated expectations and ‘Russia 
fatigue’ are direct consequences of the ‘happy talk’ 
in which the Clinton administration engaged.” 

In spring 2001, Bush and his foreign policy team 
did seem determined to end the “happy talk.” In 
March his administration ordered the expulsion of 
nearly 50 Russian diplomats from the United States, 
who were accused of being spies. Bush personally did 
not make any statements about Chechnya in his first 
months in power, but his State Department sent a 
loud signal of support for the Chechen cause by 
arranging a meeting between the Chechen foreign 
minister in exile, Ilyas Akhmadoy, and the acting 
head of the State Departments Bureau of Newly Inde- 
pendent States, John Beyrle, the highest-level meet- 
ing ever with a Chechen government official. In this 
early period, Bush officials also seemed poised to 
maintain a tough line on Russia’s relations with rogue 
states. Secretary of Defense Donald Rumsfeld called 
Russia an “active proliferator” while Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz described the Rus- 
sians as immoral proliferators, who “seem to be 
willing to sell anything to anyone for money.” As 
Wolfowitz explained, “My view is that they have to 
be confronted with a choice. You can’t have your 
cake and eat it too. You can’t do billions’ worth of 
business and aid and all that with the United States 
and its allies, and then turn around and do small 
quantities of obnoxious stuff that threatens our peo- 
ple and our pilots and our sailors.” 

Leaks from the White House suggested that 
assistance to Russia would be reduced. A new, more 
confrontational approach to relations with Russia 
seemed to be emerging. As Jane Perlez concluded 
in her review of Russia policy in the March 23, 
2001 New York Times, “The Bush administration 
has not articulated a broad policy toward Russia, 
but in thoughts and deeds it has taken a sharp 
departure from the engagement policies of its pre- 
decessor, moving toward isolating Russia and its 
president, Vladimir V. Putin.” 

More generally, Bush also hinted that the pro- 
motion of democracy might be a major component 


of his foreign policy agenda. For instance, in intro- 
ducing his future secretary of state, Colin Powell, 
Bush stated clearly that “our stand for human free- 
dom is not an empty formality of diplomacy but a 
founding and guiding principle of this great land. 
By promoting democracy we lay the foundation for 
a better and more stable world.” If applied to Rus- 
sia, this statement implied a greater focus on, not 
neglect of Russia’s internal problems. 

At the same time, Bush and his team suggested 
that addressing the bilateral relationship with Russia 
was not a top priority. Adopting a policy line that 
contradicted its earlier statements on the need to 
focus on great powers, the new administration said 
that engaging and strengthening relations with 
America’s allies were a greater and more immediate 
concern. Only at the insistence of American allies in 
Europe did Bush agree to schedule a meeting with 
Putin as a final stop on his first trip to Europe in 
summer 2001. Symbolically, the Bush administration 
also downgraded Russia’s place within the foreign 
policy bureaucracy by dismantling the Bureau of 
Newly Independent States within the State Depart- 
ment that Clinton had created. In the new organiza- 
tional chart at the State Department, Russia was one 
of 54 countries in the new Bureau of European and 
Eurasian Affairs. Rice initiated a parallel reorganiza- 
tion at the National Security Council, folding the 
directorate on Russia, Ukraine, and Eurasia affairs 
into a new one encompassing Europe and Eurasia. 


THE DEMISE OF “TOUGH REALISM” 

“Tough realism” toward Russia did not last long. 
Like his father in 1989, Bush ordered a major review 
of United States policy with Russia. Even before this 
was completed, however, Bush’s new approach 
toward Russia emerged. Instead of confrontation and 
neglect, Bush decided to reembrace the policy of 
engagement with Russia and its president, Vladimir 
Putin. Rather than departure, this decision signaled 
continuity with Clinton's Russia strategy. 

As the June meeting with Putin in Slovenia 
approached, Bush began to become personally 
involved in his Russia policy for the first time. In 
spring he made a strategic decision that he would 
not confront Putin with a laundry list of American 
concerns. Instead, he wanted to establish a personal 
rapport with the Russian leader as a necessary first 
step in developing a partnership with his Russian 
counterpart. It was a businessman's approach to for- 
eign policy. 

With this decision, Bush was pursuing a strategy 
similar to Clinton’s, but for different ends. Clinton 


had embraced Yeltsin because he believed Yeltsin the 
best hope for Russian reform. In helping his Russian 
friend, Clinton believed he was also aiding Russian 
internal reform. Bush's objective in reaching out to 
Putin had little to do with Russian reform because he 
had a different set of foreign policy goals. The new 
American president wanted to avoid long discussions 
or arguments about Russian internal politics. Instead, 
the security agenda trumped all other concerns. In 
particular, Bush wanted to establish a relationship 
with Putin to secure Russia’s acquiescence to Ameri- 
can withdrawal from the ABM treaty. At the time, 
many critics of Bush, in Europe especially but also in 
the United States, warned that United States with- 
drawal from the treaty would produce a cataclysmic 
. break in United States—Russian relations. Bush and 
his foreign policy team were determined to abrogate 
the treaty without derailing United States—Russian 
relations. Doing so required less focus on Russian 
internal flaws and more 
on the security agenda 
between the two coun- 
tries. Now that the pres- 
idential campaign was 
over, Bush was returning 
to the realist inclinations of his closest foreign pol- 
icy advisers—inclinations that were also shared by 
his father. 

At their first meeting in Slovenia in June 2001, 
Bush went out of his way to praise Putin. Instead of 
depersonalizing relations with Russia, Bush deliber- 
ately tried to forge a personal bond with his Russian 
counterpart. At this meeting, Bush reported, “I 
looked the man in the eye. I found him to be very 
straightforward and trustworthy. . . . 1 was able to get 
a sense of his soul”; he liked what he saw and 
sensed. According to White House staffers, Bush and 
Putin did discuss Chechnya privately, but almost no 
mention was made of the issue publicly. 

Nor did Bush mention publicly the issue of press 
freedoms, which Putin had done so much to limit 
in his first year in office. Instead of a public rebuke 
on the press issue, the Bush administration decided 
to work on this concern privately. While in Moscow 
the following month, Rice took time away from her 
main agenda—the death of the ABM treaty—to meet 
with representatives of the Russian press. The 
roundtable was not a press conference but a frank 
discussion of the future of the independent media 
in Russia. According to participants in this meeting, 
Rice expressed understanding of the issues and 
sympathy with the “opposition” representatives. But 
no concrete policy changes resulted from this meet- 








Bush deliberately tried to forge a personal bond 
with his Russian counterpart. 
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ing or any other between United States officials and 
representatives from the Russian opposition media. 
Eventually, the Bush administration did establish a 
media initiative, an exchange between American 
and Russian press executives whose noble aim was 
to foster the political independence of the Russian 
press by securing financial independence for inde- 
pendent media outlets. No concrete projects of 
assistance—thetorical or otherwise—have resulted 
yet from this program. 


SEPTEMBER 11 

The bond between Bush and Putin grew even 
stronger after September 11. Putin was one of the 
first foreign leaders to call Bush that day to commu- 
nicate his full support for the United States and the 
American people. Putin expressed sympathy as a 
leader of a country that also had suffered from acts 
of terrorism against civilians in the capital. Putin then 
followed his words of 
support with policies of 
assistance. On Septem- 
ber 24, 2001, Putin 
announced a five-point 
plan to support the 
American war against terrorism. He pledged that his 
government would share intelligence with its Amer- 
ican counterparts, open Russian airspace for flights 
providing humanitarian assistance, cooperate with 
Russia’s Central Asian allies to offer similar airspace 
access to American flights, participate in interna- 
tional search-and-rescue efforts, and increase direct 
assistance—humanitarian as well as military—to the 
Northern Alliance, the guerrilla army opposed to the 
ruling Taliban in Afghanistan. 

Putin’s agreement to an American military pres- 
ence in Central Asia represented a historic change in 
Russian foreign policy. Before September 11, Presi- 
dent Putin had vacillated between pro-Western and 
anti-Western foreign policy stances. Putin had 
pushed through the Russian parliament ratification 
of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty and the second 
Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty; expressed a clear 
desire for Russia to become a fully integrated mem- 
ber of the Group of Eight (G-8) Western industrial 
nations, the World Trade Organization, and, more 
generally, Europe; and stressed in his new foreign pol- 
icy doctrine that “Russia shall actively work to attract 
foreign investments” and will endeavor to “ensure 
favorable external conditions for forming a market- 
oriented economy in our country.” At the same time, 
Putin had also reached out to North Korea, Cuba, 
and China, and signed a major arms deal with Iran. 
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Putins personal dual impulses of seeking to inte- 
grate into the West while also trying to balance 
against the West reflect Russia’s longstanding 
love~hate relationship with the West. In the wake of 
September 11, however, Putin seemed to lean much 
farther toward the West and especially the United 
States. His foreign minister, Igor Ivanov, compared 
the new situation to the alliance between the United 
States and the Soviet Union during World War II, 
only now “we are joined by common democratic 
values, and it is even more obvious that a struggle 
against a world threat requires the cooperation of 
our countries and the entire world community.” 

Since September 11, Bush has articulated a much 
clearer, simpler vision of his foreign policy. Obviously, 
the new defining issue before American foreign pol- 
icymakers is the “war on 
terrorism.” In Bush’s view, 
this war has divided the 
world into two groups— 
those countries support- 
ing the United States and 
those that do not. In this 
black-and-white world, 
Russia is clearly a supporter of the American war on 
terrorism. Therefore, in Bush’s view, Russia has 
become a partner, a friend, and even an ally of the 
United States in the global struggle against terrorism. 
United States Ambassador to Russia Alexander Ver- 
shbow even went so far as to declare in February 
2002 that “the United States and Russia are closer 
today—politically, economically, and militarily—than 
at any time in our history.” 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF 
RUSSIA'S INTERNAL PROBLEMS 

Bush rewarded Putin for his immediate embrace 
of the right side after September 11 by changing the 
way he spoke about Russias “war against terrorism.” 
On September 26, 2001, White House Press Secre- 
tary Ari Fleischer communicated Bush's appreciation 
for Putin’s statement. Fleischer also stated that the 
“Chechnya leadership, like all responsible political 
leaders in the world, must immediately and condi- 
tionally cut all contacts with international terrorist 
groups, such as Osama bin Laden and the Al Qaeda 
organization.” The Clinton administration had pre- 
viously connected some Chechen fighters to bin 
Laden’s network; the Bush administration had not. 
Bush radically changed his views about the Chechen 
war from his campaigning days, eventually accept- 
ing Russia’s definition of the war on terrorism to 
include Chechnya. Meetings between the Bush 


In Bush’s view, Russia has become a partner, 
a friend, and even an ally of the United States 
in the global struggle against terrorism. 


administration and the Chechen government-in- 
exile have since been downgraded. When visiting 
Washington in spring 2002, on the eve of Bush’s trip 
to Moscow, the Chechen foreign minister, Ilyas 
Akhmadoy, could not secure an official meeting with 
any senior United States government representative. 

President Bush's statement did not give Putin a 
green light to do what he wanted in Chechnya: the 
Russian armed forces already were doing that, with 
little or no reference to American opinions. The state- 
ment of support did underscore the notion that the 
United States and Russia faced a common enemy. 
Putin had been pushing this theme for years with his 
American counterparts. In November 1999, then 
Prime Minister Putin even published an opinion 
piece in The New York Times in which he asked 
Americans to “imagine 
ordinary New Yorkers or 
Washingtonians asleep 
in their homes. Then, in 
a flash, hundreds perish 
at the Watergate or at an 
apartment on Manhat- 
tan’s West Side.” Putin 
therefore was pleased to hear that Bush finally rec- 
ognized their common cause publicly. 

In subsequent meetings between Bush and Putin, 
the war in Chechnya has not been a major agenda 
item. Journalist Jamie Dettmer summed up the atti- 
tude in the August 27, 2002 Insight on the News: 
“Bush has shown remarkable discipline in ignoring 
Russia’s increasingly brutal campaign against sepa- 
ratists in the rebel republic—a campaign dubbed by 
Yelena Bonner, widow of Nobel Prize-winning 
human rights activist Andrei Sakharov, as the ‘polit- 
ical genocide’ of the Chechen people.” Before meet- 
ings between the Russian and American presidents, 
Bush administration officials repeatedly have 
stressed that the issue of Chechnya is covered at 
length behind closed doors. When Bush has alluded 
to the Chechen situation publicly, however, he and 
senior government officials have often adopted 
Putin’s portrayal of the Russian military operation as 
part of the war on terrorism. As Bush reaffirmed at 
the G-8 meeting in Canada in summer 2002, “Pres- 
ident Putin has been a stalwart in the fight against 
terror. He understands the threat of terror, because 
he has lived through terror. He's seen terror firsthand 
and he knows the threat of terrorism. . . . He under- 
stands what I understand, that there won’t be peace 
if terrorists are allowed to kill and take innocent life. 
And, therefore, I view President Putin as an ally, 
strong ally, in the war against terrorism.” Even Sec- 


retary of State Colin Powell changed how he 
described the Chechen conflict, stating soon after 
the Moscow 2002 summit that, “Russia is fighting 
terrorists in Chechnya, there is no question about 
that, and we understand that.” These remarks sug- 
gest that the references to Chechnya behind closed 
doors may not be as hard-hitting as United States 
officials have claimed. 

The Bush administration has not always spoken 
with a unified voice about Chechnya. Although the 
president himself has not criticized the Chechen 
war since the 2000 presidential campaign, members 
of his administration have condemned the conduct 
of the Russian military operation. When pressed to 
talk about Chechnya, Condoleezza Rice has con- 
tinued to express a nuanced view of the war: “[W]e 
clearly have differences with the Russian govern- 
ment about Chechnya. We've said to them that we 
fully agree that the Chechen leadership should not 
involve itself with terrorist elements in the region, 
and there are terrorist elements in the region. But 
[we have also noted] that not every Chechen is a 
terrorist and that the Chechens’ legitimate aspira- 
tion for a political solution should be pursued by 
the Russian government. And we have been very 
actively pressing the Russian government to move 
on the political front with Chechnya.” 

The United States ambassador to Russia, Alexan- 
der Vershbow, has been particularly vocal in con- 
demning the methods of the campaign, urging a 
political solution and distinguishing between inter- 
national terrorists fighting in Chechnya and local 
Chechen fighters whose aim is independence. In 
public statements, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
European and Eurasian Affairs Steven Pifer also has 
stressed the need to differentiate freedom fighters 
from international terrorists. Pifer stated bluntly 
that the “danger to civilians in Chechnya remains 
our greatest concern. The human rights situation is 
poor, with a history of abuses by all sides.” 

If the rhetoric of the Bush administration has 
changed considerably over its first two years in 
office—from the critical to the supportive, but with 
dissident voices continuing to highlight the nega- 
tive—actual policy has changed very little from the 
Clinton era. When asked in his confirmation hear- 
ings how the Bush approach to Chechnya would 
differ from the Clinton policy, Powell answered “I 


4Masha Lipman and Michael McFaul, “Managed Demo- 
cracy’ in Russia: Putin and the Press,” Harvard International 
Journal of Press/Politics, vol. 6, no. 3 (Summer 2001), 
pp. 117-128. 
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don’t know that I can answer that.” Subsequent 
statements by Bush administration officials suggest 
that the actual policy on Chechnya has changed 
very little. On the basic issues concerning Chech- 
nya, State Department spokesman Richard 
Boucher said, “To reiterate, our policy has not 
changed. We recognize Chechnya as part of Rus- 
sia.” He also added that “they [the Russians] need 
to take steps to bring the violence to anend... 
[T]here is no military solution to the problem, and 
they need—both sides need to find ways to begin 
a dialogue and reach a political settlement.” Under 
Bush, the United States has continued to provide 
humanitarian assistance to the region. At the same 
time, administration officials have refrained from 
pursuing new policy initiatives regarding Chech- 
nya. They have not embraced a more activist role 
in the region such as those proposed by former 
national security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski, or 
offered American mediating services to the Rus- 
sians and Chechens. 

Although little in the conduct of the war has 
changed since candidate Bush pledged to sanction 
Russia until it stops bombing “women and chil- 
dren” and causing “huge numbers of refugees to 
flee Chechnya,” no sanctions have been applied. 
The only significant policy change is rhetorical. If 
Clinton begrudgingly added statements critical of 
the Chechen war to his talking points on Russia, 
Bush has eliminated them. 


ON NOT MENTIONING THE “D” WORD 

Other issues regarding Russian internal reform 
also have assumed a marginal position in United 
States—Russian relations. Under Putin, nearly every 
democratic institution has become weaker, not 
stronger. In the Putin era, criticism of the state has 
proved costly. The State Security Service has 
stepped up harassment of investigative journalists, 
human rights activists, environmental leaders, and 
Western nongovernmental organizations and reli- 
gious groups and their Russian affiliates. Putin and 
his surrogates have gone on the offensive against 
critical independent media outlets, seizing control 
of NTV and then TV-6—the country’s only opposi- 
tion networks—and firing nonconformist journal- 
ists at publications such as the popular weekly, 
Itogi.+ Putin also has weakened alternative power 
centers within the state. His “reform” of the upper 
house of parliament, the Federation Council, has 
emasculated this once-powerful check on presi- 
dential power. Perhaps most disturbingly, as 
demonstrated in the 2002 presidential election in 
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the Russian republic of Ingushetia, Moscow has 
begun to actively engage in selecting regional gov- 
ernors by disqualifying candidates deemed unac- 
ceptable to the Kremlin. | 

Despite these assaults on Russian democratic 
institutions—already fragile before Putin came to 
power—President Bush has rarely mentioned the 
“d” word in public during his meetings with Putin. 
Instead, United States officials have explained that 
Bush has decided to discuss issues of democracy 
with Putin privately. Even concerns about freedom 
of the press are not discussed with the press. As with 
Chechnya, lower-level officials have tried to speak 
more publicly and critically about the antidemo- 
cratic trends in Russia. In Moscow, United States 
Ambassador Vershbow has spoken out repeatedly 
on the state’s abusive use of power against indepen- 
dent media outlets, human rights activists, and envi- 
ronmentalists. 
Vershbow was 
especially vocal 
during the state’s 
campaign against 
TV-6 in winter 
2001 and spring 
2002. It is true 
that in Washing- 
ton, national secu- 
rity adviser Rice has made a point of meeting with 
democracy activists and independent journalists 
from Russia. And in its annual report on human 
rights around the world, the State Department doc- 
umented in detail the scope and scale of abuses in 
Russia. Despite these symbolic gestures and words, 
however, democratic erosion in Russia has not been 
a top agenda issue for Bush in his execution of Rus- 
sia policy. 

According to human rights activists and democ- 
racy proponents in Russia, this change in policy has 
had negative consequences for their causes. At the 
beginning of the Bush administration, these groups 
were optimistic about the return of a Republican to 
the White House. Bush said the right things and 
appeared willing to be tough with the Kremlin 
authorities. Since September 11, however, Russian 
democracy activists have noted the change in tone in 
Bush’s statements about Russia. Tatiana Kasatkina, 


>For an overview of positive and negative trends in the Rus- 
sian economy, see especially the set of articles published by the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of the United States, 
Russias Uncertain Economic Future: Compendium of Papers 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, December 2001). 
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Although little in the conduct of the war has changed 
since candidate Bush pledged to sanction Russia 
until it stops bombing “women and children” and causing 
“huge numbers of refugees to flee Chechnya,” 

no sanctions have been applied. tion to 


executive director of the human rights group Memo- 
rial, noted that she and her associates “were not sat- 
isfied” with Bushs comments about human rights 
during his first visit to Russia in May 2002. “He 
spoke about Chechnya and human rights only in 
passing. There was nothing in the speech like what 
he said during the elections campaign.” These same 
groups now feel abandoned. As Lyudmila Alexeyeva, 
head of the Moscow Helsinki Group, explained, “The 
integration of Russia into the antiterror coalition 
became a pardon of violations by Western democra- 
cies. This ally that we [the Russian human rights 
movement] had in Western governments, the United 
States, the European Union, and Canada, is immea- 
surably less of an ally now.” Other Russian human 
rights activists have complained that Bush’s refer- 
ences to the joint American-Russian war on terror- 
ism have given the Russian military in Chechnya 
even more leeway 
to act as it pleases. 
As Valentina Mel- 
nikova, an activist 
with the Soldier's 
Mothers Commit- 
tee, stated in reac- 
Bush's 
comments on 
Chechnya during 
the May 2002 Moscow summit, “We know for sure 
that the way he spoke about it [the war on terrorism] 
gives more freedom to the Russian military.” 
Regarding Russian economic reform, the Bush 
administration has had to make few policy deci- 
sions because reformers within Putin’s government 
have proceeded with extensive economic reforms 
without asking for major external financial or tech- 
nical assistance. Putin’s team has pushed through 
major tax reforms, produced trade surpluses, main- 
tained balanced budgets, and quelled inflation.5 In 
1999, Russia recovered from the 1998 financial 
meltdown and recorded 5.4 percent growth in GDP. 
In 2000, the Russian economy grew 8.3 percent, the 
highest annual rate of growth in decades, but this 
tapered to 5.2 percent in 2001. Russia’s success 
made decisions about aid to Russia easy. The Bush 
administration did not support new IMF loans to 
Russia during these years, because the Russian gov- 
ernment did not request them. Some analysts called 
for the forgiveness of Russian debt owed to the 
United States, but the Russian government has 
never asked for debt forgiveness, and so the Bush 
administration has never offered it. Although with 
smaller budgets, bilateral economic assistance pro- 





grams have continued under the Bush administra- 
tion, they are not the focus of policy in either cap- 
ital. The Bush administration dissolved the 
much-criticized Gore-Chernomyrdin commission 
and has given its blessing and support to a set of 
private bilateral organizations dedicated to the same 
set of issues pursued by Gore-Chernomyrdin. Rus- 
sian economic reform, however, is not, as it was 
during much of the 1990s, a major issue in United 
States—Russian relations. Especially after September 
11, Russia’s internal problems disappeared from the 
United States—Russian diplomatic agenda. 


A NEW RUSSIAN-AMERICAN SECURITY AGENDA 

Putin and his immediate circle of foreign policy 
advisers welcomed the return of realpolitik as the 
philosophy guiding United States—Russian relations. 
Even before September 11, this new realism 
embraced by both presidents helped reverse the 
perceived setbacks in United States—Russian rela- 
tions in the latter half of the 1990s. The simple fact 
that both presidents were new also created a sense 
of optimism in the bilateral relationship. After 
September 11, the personal bonds between Putin 
and Bush and the positive ambience surrounding 
United States—Russian relations grew even stronger. 

The new “happy talk” between presidents pro- 
duced policy results. On the war on terrorism, Sec- 
retary of State Powell and other Bush officials have 
praised Russia as a “key member of the antiterror- 
ist coalition.” Powell asserted, “Russia has played a 
crucial role in our success in Afghanistan, by pro- 
viding intelligence, bolstering the Northern 
Alliance, and assisting our entry into Central Asia. 
As a result, we have seriously eroded the capabili- 
ties of a terrorist network that posed a direct threat 
to both of our countries.” United States and Rus- 
sian officials have continued to echo similar coop- 
erative themes well beyond the efforts established 
during the military campaign against the Taliban in 
Afghanistan. At the June 2002 G-8 meeting, Bush 
praised Putin as a “man of action when it comes to 
fighting terror.” 

Beyond Afghanistan, American and Russian 
actions in fighting the war on terrorism have 
occurred in parallel and not in conjunction with 
each other. In spring 2002, Russian and American 
officials discussed a joint operation in Georgia to 


6Although never discussed publicly, China constitutes 
another shared threat—or more precisely “future” threat— 
that has helped strengthen the bond between the Russian 
and American presidents. 
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root out Al Qaeda operatives allegedly camped in 
the Pankisi Gorge area. Eventually, American armed 
forces were deployed in Georgia, but not accompa- 
nied by their Russian counterparts, who are not 
perceived as allies by the Georgian government. 
Russian and American officials differ on how long 
American troops should stay in Central Asia. Rus- 
sian parliamentary speaker Gennady Seleznov has 
warned that “Russia will not approve of permanent 
U.S. military bases in Central Asia.” The Bush and 
Putin administrations also have not agreed on a def- 
inition of terrorism or a course of action when dis- 
cussing Iran or Iraq. Despite its new alliance with 
the United States, Russia has refused to stop selling 
nuclear technology to Iran. Officially, Russia has 
remained opposed to a military attack against Iraq. 
And Russian officials have accused the United 
States of “double standards” for pushing for democ- 
racy in Iraq and Iran but not in Saudi Arabia or 
Egypt. Nonetheless, the degree of understanding 
about security threats to both the United States and 
Russia from third parties—whether states or orga- 
nizations such as Al Qaeda—was never greater than 
in the wake of September 11.6 

In addition to cooperation (or at least a shared 
vision) on terrorism, Bush and Putin took advan- 
tage of the new warm relationship between their 
two countries to finally complete unresolved secu- 
rity issues from the previous decade. On arms con- 
trol, the Bush administration failed to secure 
Russian approval for amendments to the ABM treaty, 
which would have allowed the United States to 
deploy national missile defense. Instead, on Decem- 
ber 13, 2001, Bush officially notified Moscow of his 
intention to withdraw from the ABM treaty, which 
occurred six months later. Putin as well as many 
other Russian officials repeatedly stated their dis- 
approval. But the withdrawal announcement had 
no discernible negative consequences for the bilat- 
eral relationship. Five months later, the two presi- 
dents signed the Moscow Treaty on nuclear 
weapons during Bush’s first visit to Moscow. The 
two-page treaty committed both countries to reduce 
their nuclear warheads to between 1,700 and 2,200 
by December 31, 2012 (Bush originally did not 
want to sign a treaty, proposing instead a handshake 
or a memorandum of understanding; the signing of 
an actual treaty that had to be ratified by American 
and Russian legislators was a concession to Putin). 
Although the treaty represented the largest reduc- 
tion in strategic nuclear weapons ever codified in 
an international agreement, critics of the treaty have 
rightly noted that the treaty does not obligate either 
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country to actually destroy the nuclear warheads. 
Rather, the treaty requires both sides to remove these 
warheads from their delivery vehicles. The Bush 
administration has acknowledged that the Pentagon 
intends to store 4,600 warheads in a “responsive 
force,” since the American capacity to reproduce these 
warheads is limited. But most treaties signed between 
the United States and the Soviet Union/Russia were 
more illusion than real reductions. 

Bush and Putin also have initiated several impor- 
tant steps that should eventually resolve lingering 
security concerns regarding Europe. Bush's 


courtship of Putin helped make the second round of | 


NATO expansion a nonevent. Even as a presidential 
candidate, Bush had stated consistently that he 
intended to continue to enlarge NATO and was not 
going to allow Russia a veto over candidate coun- 
tries. At the same time, the Bush administration 
reestablished a special relationship between NATO 
and Russia by creating the NATO—Russia Council, a 
new institutional arrangement ratified by NATO 
_ members in Rome in July 2002. Russian member- 
ship into NATO, once considered a subject too ridicu- 
lous even to mention, is now discussed as a real 
possibility in the distant future. Disagreements— 
most notably about Belarus—still exist, and compe- 
tition—most strikingly over the future orientation 
of Ukraine—remain. But after September 11, the 
once-distant goal of a Europe “peaceful, undivided, 
and democratic” no longer seems so remote. 
Finally, Bush and Putin have cooperated to push 
the agenda of Russian integration into Western 
international institutions beyond NATO. In summer 
2002, the G-8 leaders agreed that in 2006, Russia 
would assume the presidency and host the group’s 
annual summit. According to the White House, “The 
decision reflects Russia’s economic and democratic 
transition in recent years under President Putin.” 
President Bush also has stated emphatically that he 
wants to facilitate Russia’s speedy entry into the 
World Trade Organization. To promote membership, 
his Department of Commerce declared Russia a mar- 
ket economy in spring 2002. To aid Russian eco- 
nomic integration, Bush also called for Russia’s 
graduation from the Jackson—Vanik Amendment, 
although his administration has failed to convince 


7Thirty years ago, Senator Henry “Scoop” Jackson (D.- 
Wash.) and Congressman Charles Vanik (D.-Ohio) 
cosponsored an amendment to the 1974 Trade Act that 
linked the Soviet Union's trading status to levels of Jewish 
emigration. Russia eliminated state controls on Jewish emi- 
gration over a decade ago, but the American legislation has 
not yet been amended. 


or cajole Congress to change the legislation.7 In 
some economic sectors such as steel and poultry, 
Bush policy actions impeding United States—Russian 
trade have trumped these rhetorical pledges in sup- 
port of Russian economic integration. But overall, 
Bush's basic economic and security policy impulse 
toward Russia has been one of integration. 


INTEGRATION WITHOUT TRANSFORMATION 
Midway through his first term in office, Bush’s 
Russia policy looks very similar to Clinton’s. Both 
American presidents sought closer relations with 
Russia. Both pushed for Russian integration into the 
West. During his first two years as president, Bush 
may have joined greater results from pursuing this 
policy—Russia seems more integrated into the West 
and closer to the United States in 2002 than in 
1999—but the basic strategy pursued by Bush was 
not distinct from Clinton’s, or from President 
George H. W. Bush’. Beginning with the elder Bush 
and continuing with Clinton, United States foreign 
policymakers in the 1990s embraced Russian inte- 
gration into the West as the objective, and engage- 
ment of Russia as the strategy to achieve this. 
George W. Bush’s strategy toward Russia does not 
signal a qualitatively new approach. Rather, his pol- 
icy represents the continuation of Clinton’s basic 
strategy. After all, Clinton talked with Yeltsin about 
reducing strategic nuclear weapons to below 2,000 
warheads, but never closed the deal. It is a deal, 
however, that Clinton or Gore would have signed 
in a heartbeat. Likewise, the new Russia—NATO pact 
looks like the old Russia-Nato Charter from 1997, 
The approaches of Bill Clinton and George W. 
Bush differ in one important way. Whereas Clinton 
and his foreign policy team recognized democrati- 
zation and marketization within Russia as precon- 
ditions for full-scale integration into the Western 
community of democratic states, Bush does not. 
Like Clinton and his father, George W. Bush pushed 
for integration of Russia into the West. Unlike Clin- 
ton but similar to his father, Bush does not believe 
that Russia's internal transformation must precede 
Russia’s external integration into the Western clubs. 
Bush does not emphasize Russian internal reforms, 
and defines a very small role for the United States 
in facilitating the process of Russian internal 
reform. Regarding Russian democracy, which has 
eroded considerably during his first two years in 
office, Bush rarely has mentioned Russia’s problems, 
let alone propose policies that might address them. 
Why the major reversal in Bush’s thinking on 
Russia? Most have attributed this amazing trans- 


formation to September 11. This is partly correct. 
In. Bush’s view, the battle against terrorism is a 
black-and-white issue. Putin made the clear choice 
to wear a white hat, and Bush appreciated his 
unequivocal decision to join the right side. Some in 
Washington even believe that the Russian reaction 
to September 11 has been more sympathetic to the 
American cause than those of some NATO allies. 

But September 11 is only part of the story. Well 
before the terrorist attacks, Bush already had decided 
that he would abandon the policy of “tough realism” 
and instead work to cultivate a personal relationship 
with Putin and a cooperative relationship with Rus- 
sia. This new approach was clearly apparent at the 
first Bush—Putin summit in Slovenia. 

At the beginning of all new administrations, 
whatever the previous administration did is deemed 
wrong. This was true for the Bush team in the first 
months of 2001. Yet as it began to think more 
strategically about American interests with Russia, 
the Bush administration realized that a Russia 
inside the Western community of states was better 
for the United States than a Russia outside this 
community. Bush also realized that his own secu- 
rity agenda—including first and foremost the abro- 
gation of the ABM treaty—could be achieved more 
easily with a cooperative rather than confronta- 
tional relationship with Russia. 

Putin’s own thinking and behavior must be 
included as part of the explanation for this shift. A 
different leader in the Kremlin might have reacted 
more negatively to an American president who 
abrogated the ABM treaty, pushed for the expansion 
of NATO to include former Soviet republics, and sta- 
tioned American troops in Central Asia. Often in 
history, great powers—and especially great powers 
in decline—have banded together to balance 
against an expanding hegemon. Putin might have 
pursued the formation of a new anti-American 
coalition among Russia, China, and even Europe to 
act as a counterweight to the United States. Instead 
of pursuing this balance-of-power strategy, Putin 
opted to stay the course of integration. Instead of 
balancing against the United States and its allies, 
Putin’s Russia has tried to join with the Western 
community of states. 

For nearly two decades, Kremlin leaders have 
been pursuing the same basic strategy toward the 
‘West: integration. Soviet President Mikhail Gor- 
bachev started this new trajectory (remember his 
phrase, a “common European home”), Yeltsin 
deepened it, and Putin has continued it. From 
Moscow’s perspective, there have been hiccups 
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along the way—NATO expansion, the August 1998 
financial crisis, Kosovo—but these challenges to 
integration have-all been temporary. Integration 
into the West changed from a slogan to a policy 
after the Soviet and Russian leaders initiated fun- 
damental transformations of Russian political and 
economic institutions. These internal changes trig- 
gered a new foreign policy. On first coming to 
office, Putin toyed with a different approach. Some 
in his entourage actively encouraged a less West- 


erncentric direction to foreign policy. After some 
initial hesitation, Putin recommitted Russia to a 
policy of integration into the West. September 11 
further reaffirmed his strategic choice. Although 
Putin still faces many domestic critics of this pro- 
Western orientation, Bush’s decision not to make 
Russian internal reform a precondition for Russia's 
Western integration or for closer ties with the 
United States has made Putin’s decision to lean 
Westward much easier. l m 


_“By playing make-believe arms control with Moscow and negotiating a vaguely 
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arms control agreements between the United States On the positive side, the Bush administration, 
and Russia (or its predecessor, the Soviet Union), despite its dislike of arms control and reluctance to 
sort differs considerably in purpose and detail from place formal constraints on American capabilities, 
the five agreements that preceded it. agreed to commit formally to lower numbers of 
sort—or the Moscow Treaty, as the Bush adminis- strategic nuclear warheads. The preference—and 
tration prefers to call it—is a very brief document. Its the initial negotiating position—of the administra- 
only substantive provision calls for the two countries tion was for reciprocal unilateral commitments and 
to reduce the aggregate number of strategic nuclear not a written, legally binding agreement. 
warheads (the definition of which has not been Clearly, the Bush administration recognized that 
agreed to by the parties) to between 1,700 and 2,200 it could not—and indeed, for budgetary as well as 
on each side by December 31, 2012.1 Four more arti- political reasons, did not wish to—buck the 
cles reaffirm the continued validity of the only other post—cold war trend toward fewer actively deployed 
existing strategic arms reduction treaty (START I); nuclear weapons. Moreover, a formal arms reduc- 
establish a Bilateral Implementation Commission tion agreement helps mitigate the bad press— 
(BIC) to consult twice a year and “discuss issues domestic and international—the administration has 
related to the treaty”; allow either party “in exercising been receiving for its rejection of, and withdrawal 
its national sovereignty” to withdraw from the agree- from, a host of other international treaties (includ- 
ment on three months’ written notice; and set forth ing the Kyoto climate accord, the Comprehensive 
the conditions for ratification, entry into force, and Test Ban Treaty, the International Criminal Court, 
registration of the treaty with the United Nations. the compliance protocol to the Biological Weapons 
Convention, and the Anti-Ballistic Missile Treaty). 
SOME PLUSES ... Arguably, another “plus” for the Moscow Treaty is 
The Moscow Treaty has been strongly criticized its simplicity and the flexibility it affords force plan- 
by the arms control community, some national ners on both sides. After decades of increasingly 


complex and arcane treaty documents—it took 
diplomats twice as long to draft start I (nine years) 





JACK MENDELSOHN served in the Department of State and the 





United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency and was as it took Dostoevsky to write The Brothers Karama- 
a member of the SALT II and START I delegations. He is cur- zov—sorT takes up roughly half a printed page, omit- 
rently an adjunct professor at George Washington University. ting virtually all detail and referring to the existing 
START I agreement for the usual treaty “fine print.” 
uae tue T nuclear ae A Again, instead of dictating force structures (for 
on long-range, land-based intercontinental ballistic missiles : : 
(ICBMs), submarine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs), example, what kind or how Par of each delivery 
and heavy bombers (B-52s and B-2s in the case of the system) or weapon loadings (how many warheads 
United States; Bears, Bisons, and Blackjacks for Russia). on an individual delivery vehicle), sort allows the 
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two sides to distribute warheads as they wish 
among the delivery systems they choose to retain. 
It also allows the United States and Russia to repu- 
diate the treaty with ease (no reason is required 
beyond the “exercise of national sovereignty”) and 
alacrity (90 days rather than the six months cus- 
tomary in previous arms control treaties). In its sim- 
plicity and flexibility, sort satisfies the desire of 
those in and out of the administration who would 
submit the United States to arms control constraints 
only if the nation retains, as the administration has 
noted, the “capability to adjust forces as necessary 
to fit a changing strategic environment.” 


... BUT MORE MINUSES 

While simplicity and flexibility are appealing sell- 
ing points when seeking public and congressional 
approval, they are not necessarily the best approach 
to drafting a nuclear arms control agreement. In the 
past, because of the record of mistrust, misunder- 
standing, and misbehavior, the United States gener- 
ally sought to be as specific and comprehensive as 
possible in the language and design of major arms 
control agreements. But the Bush administration, 
arguing that the cold war is over and claiming that the 
United States and Russia are “embarking upon the 
path of new relations for a new century,” rejected that 
detailed approach in favor of a generalized commit- 
ment. Therein lies the principal problem with sort. 

The underlying utility of arms control agreements, 
apart from the obvious purpose of constraining the 
size of highly destructive arsenals, is in structuring a 
stable, predictable strategic relationship between the 
parties to the agreement; assuring that reductions 
taken under any agreement are irreversible; and mak- 
ing more transparent the nuclear infrastructures of 
the parties. sort fails to further these goals. 

The treaty contains no schedule of reductions. 
The only obligation in the document is not to have 
more than 2,200 strategic nuclear warheads by mid- 


According to the NPR, a study commissioned by the Bush 
administration during its first year in office, the force reduc- 
tions to 3,800 under SORT will be accomplished by some 
combination of the following actions: retiring the 50 Peace- 
keeper (MX) ICBMs (a reduction of 500 warheads), down- 
loading Minuteman III ICBMs from 3 warheads to 1 (a 
reduction of 700 warheads), removing 4 older Trident sub- 
marines from strategic service and converting them to con- 
ventional cruise missile carriers (a reduction of 576 
warheads), exempting 2 Trident submarines in overhaul (a 
reduction of 384 warheads), downloading the SLBMs on the 
remaining 12 Trident submarines from 8 warheads to 5 or 6 
(a reduction of 600 to 800 warheads), downloading weapons 
from B-52 and B-2 bombers (which in some cases can carry 
up to 20 weapons), and eliminating the capability to return 
the B-1 bomber from a conventional to a nuclear role. 


night, December 30, 2012. The United States and 
Russia are thus left not only with the choice of clus- 
tering their reductions at the end of the decade, but 
also with no current understanding as to what con- 
stitutes a “strategic nuclear warhead” and therefore 
what exactly is subject to reduction. 

The United States has for some time been saying 
that the treaty limits apply only to “operationally 
deployed” weapons. It will not count warheads asso- 
ciated with delivery systems undergoing repairs or 
in overhaul, nor would it include any empty spaces 
left on multiple-warhead missiles after the warheads 
have been offloaded. The Russians believe that sort 
should count warheads as in start I. That treaty 
assigned a fixed number of warheads to each type of 
missile or bomber, did not exempt delivery systems 
under repair, and limited the number of warheads 
that could be offloaded from a multiple-warhead 
missile and not included in the warhead count. 

Thus the question of what constitutes a deployed 
strategic warhead has become a subject for discussion, 
either in the newly established Bilateral Implementa- 
tion Commission, as the Russians would like, or, as 
the United States prefers, by the Consultative Group 
for Strategic Security, to be chaired by the foreign and 
defense ministers of the two countries. (The Consul- 
tative Group was established by the Joint Declaration 
on the New Strategic Relationship, which was signed 
in conjunction with the Moscow Treaty.) Whatever 
venue is used, if, as is most likely, the United States 
interpretation prevails, then two issues will emerge. 

First, if the number of warheads to be exempted 
because their delivery systems are under repair 
(approximately 400) is added to the 1,700-to-2,200 
warhead limit in the treaty, then the actual sort 
reduction levels are higher than those agreed to by 
Presidents Bill Clinton and Boris Yeltsin in the 1997 
START III Framework (see the table on page 327). 
Moreover, these higher numbers will not be 
attained until five years later than the date adopted 
in the START II] Framework. sort thus actually 
allows the United States and Russia a longer period 
of time to reduce their nuclear weapons arsenals to 
a level higher than that agreed to by the two nations 
more than five years ago. 

The second, more profound issue concerns the 
manner in which the administration intends to reach 
the 1,700-2,200 strategic warhead level. Earlier this 
year, in testimony concerning the Nuclear Posture 
Review (NPR), the administration made clear that the 
United States will attain its first reduction thresh- 
old—3,800 warheads by the end of fiscal year 
2007—primarily by offloading warheads from its 
existing force of ICBMs, SLBMs, and heavy bombers.2 
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SAIT 1 SALT Il START I START II START III SORT 
Deployed Limited Missiles, The Number of 4, 900 Missile 3,000-3,500 | 2,000-2,500 | 1,700-2,222 
Warhead Not Warheads | Warheads Deployed o 1,100+ Bomber 
Limit a on Each ‘Warheads ` | | 
{| Missile/Bomber - | 
Deployed U.S.: L 710 2,250 Not Applicable į Not Applicable Not Applicable 
Deli hicle ICBMs and SLBMs, 
pe ivery Nemec’ | UssR: 2,347 | 
ue ICBMs and SLBMs | | 
: a j 
Status Expired Never Entered a Force Never Entered | Final Agreement ! Signed, Awaits 
i into Force into Force | Never Negotiated Ratification 
ł 
Date Signed | May 26, 1972 | June 18, 1979 | fae 31, 1999 | January 3, 1993 | Not Applicable ; May 24, 2002 
ROR j 
Date Entered | October 3, 1972 Not Applicable "December 5, 1994} Not Applicable | Not Applicable j ? 
into Force os l i 
: | $ ] 
Implementation Not Appia December 31, 1981 | December 5, 2001 | December 31, 2007 | December 31, 2007 : December 31, 2012 
Deadline 











Expiration Date | October a3 1977 





Source: Arms Control Association. 


By implementing the bulk of its reductions through 
offloading warheads but without destroying the asso- 
ciated delivery vehicles, the United States will retain 
a significant capability to “breakout”—that is, as 
Under Secretary for Defense Douglas Feith put it in 
February 2002, to reload and reconstitute its strate- 
gic nuclear forces within “weeks or months.” In all, 
the proposed United States approach to reductions 
would leave at least 1,000 empty spaces available for 
“upload” in the 1cBM force; approximately the same 
number of warheads could be added to the subma- 
rine force, and a substantial number of additional 
spaces could become available in the heavy bomber 
force. Reductions below the 3,800-warhead level 
would take place between 2008 and 2012 during the 
administration of another president and in a manner 
yet to be determined. 

A reconstituted United States strategic force might 
look something like this: in addition to the existing 
12 Trident submarines and the 20 B-2 heavy 
bombers, 500 Minuteman III 1cBMs would be 
uploaded from 1 to 3 warheads; 400 sea-launched 
cruise missiles in 4 converted Trident submarines 
would be upgraded from conventional to nuclear- 
capable systems; 400 warheads would be available in 
2 Trident submarines exempted because they were 

. in overhaul; 76 B-52 bombers would be uploaded 
from an average of 6 to an average of 12 air-launched 
cruise missiles each; and 91 B-1 heavy bombers, 
assigned to the conventional forces under START I, 
would be reconfigured for nuclear missions with an 
average of 12 weapons each (they were designed to 
carry up to 24 nuclear short-range attack missiles). 


December 31, 1985 p December 5; 2009 





; 
i 
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December 5, 2009 , Not Applicable , December 31, 2012 





Overall, this would be a relatively rapid increase of 
more than 3,000 warheads, about half in the missile 
force and half in the heavy bomber force. 

Although the Bush administration considers the 
offloading approach to reductions to be an ideal 
demonstration of flexibility in an arms control agree- 
ment, the capability for such rapid force reconstitu- 
tion has become a matter of concern to critics of the 
treaty in both Russia and the United States. (START I, 
however, also permits the offloading of warheads, 
but there is a restriction on the overall number of 
empty spaces that may be created—1,250—and a 
limit of four on the number of warheads that can be 
removed from any single missile.) 


No GOOD ANSWERS 

The flip side of the reconstitution issue is that 
SORT, and the United States offloading approach to 
reductions, does not call for the destruction of the 
nuclear delivery systems (1cBM launch silos and 
SLBM missile tubes) associated with the removed 
warheads (the United States has explicitly stated, 
for example, that it intends to preserve the 50 
launch silos of the Mx 1cBMs “for future options”). 
In previous arms control agreements—-SALT, START I, 
and the Intermediate-Range Nuclear Forces 
Treaty—this requirement was the basis for assuring 
that reductions taken were essentially irreversible. 
While some would argue that no reduction is irre- 
versible with enough time and money, the destruc- 
tion of delivery vehicles would make it much more 
difficult for reserve nuclear warheads to be rede- 
ployed rapidly and in large numbers. 
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SORT also carries no requirement for the destruc- 
tion of any nuclear warheads removed from the 
operational forces. While this obligation has not 
been customary in arms control agreements to date, 
the Clinton—Yeltsin 1997 starr III Framework did 
recognize the problem being created by offloading 
and called for negotiations to address the “destruc- 
tion of strategic nuclear warheads . . . to promote the 
irreversibility of deep reductions including preven- 
tion of a rapid increase in the number of warheads.” 

In presenting the NPR to Congress earlier this year, 
the Bush administration made clear its intent to use 
strategic nuclear warheads offloaded from existing 
delivery systems to establish a reserve force. Accord- 
ing to the NPR, this active stockpile would give the 
United States a “responsive capability to adjust the 
number of operationally deployed nuclear weapons 
should the international security environment 
change and warrant such action.” The administra- 
tion claims the size of the reserve force has not 
yet been determined, but an educated guess would 
put it at more than 2,000 nuclear warheads by 
fiscal year 2007. 
The overall strate- 
gic active stock- 
pile would then 
be more than 
5,800 warheads. 

There will also 
be a strategic inac- 
tive stockpile of nuclear weapons that could be tran- 
sitioned to the active stockpile if necessary.3 The 
future size of that reserve has not yet been deter- 
mined but it is currently estimated to be almost 
3,000 weapons. No official has attempted to propose 
any possible scenario for needing these thousands of 
extra warheads beyond the very general statement 
that the strategic environment might change. 

Again, what the United States gained in flexibil- 
ity with sort it may have lost in security by not 
addressing the threat from nondeployed nuclear 
weapons in the Russian stockpile. One of the great 
ironies of the post—cold war period is that, because 
of questionable security arrangements at storage 
facilities, nondeployed Russian nuclear weapons 
now pose a greater threat than deployed ones. 

By mandating neither the destruction of launch 
vehicles nor limits on the size of a “responsive” or 


3The active stockpile consists of weapons that are fully 
ready to be deployed and used. The inactive stockpile con- 
sists of those weapons that are not fitted with limited-life 
components such as tritium, batteries, neutron generators, 
and so forth. 


SORT will permit, if not encourage, the Russians 
to increase the size of their already-significant 
nondeployed arsenal, the least secure and potentially 
most dangerous portion of their strategic nuclear forces. 


reserve stockpile, sort will permit, if not encour- 
age, the Russians to increase the size of their 
already-significant nondeployed arsenal, the least 
secure and potentially most dangerous portion of 
their strategic nuclear forces. 


AND THAT'S. NOT ALL 

The skeletal sort treaty has created two addi- 
tional problems. The first concerns verification. The 
second involves arms control after the treaty enters 
into force. 

In announcing the Moscow Treaty, the White 
House noted that the existing START I verification 
regime “will provide the foundation for transparency 
and predictability regarding implementation of the 
new bilateral treaty.” The continued validity of START 
I was explicitly reaffirmed by Article 2 of sort. There 
are nonetheless several issues here. 

START I is scheduled to expire in 2009, conve- 
niently, but not intentionally, during the administra- 
tion of another president. Some arrangement will 
thus have to be made either to extend START to make 
it coterminous with 
SORT or, at a mini- 
mum, to extend its 
relevant verification 
provisions. 

Because the 
United States is 
seeking to create a 
new measure of accountability, an “operationally 
deployed weapon,” sort will require new verifica- 
tion procedures. Under start, delivery systems are 
attributed a number of warheads (for example, each 
Russian SS-18 missile is considered to carry 10 war- 
heads). Verification procedures are designed to con- 
firm that a particular delivery vehicle has no more 
warheads than its attributed number, which is gen- 
erally also its maximum loading. 

Under sort, with the United States applying lim- 
its only to “operationally deployed” systems, verifi- 
cation procedures will have to confirm that a 
delivery vehicle, such as an ICBM or SLBM, has fewer 
warheads than it may be capable of carrying. In the 
case of heavy bombers, which are not routinely 
deployed with nuclear weapons onboard, the United 
States has said that “operationally deployed” refers 
to weapons “at or near the bomber base.” This 
would seem to indicate that nuclear weapons stor- 
age facilities on both sides would have to be subject 
to inspection to confirm the total number of 
weapons available to be loaded onto the heavy 
bomber force. 


The White House has pointed out that the Joint 
Declaration on the New Strategic Relationship calls 
for the United States and Russia to “continue dis- 
cussions to explore additional ways to enhance 
transparency and predictability.” As with the ques- 
tions concerning deployed nuclear warheads, the 
White House wants these discussions to be con- 
ducted within the framework of the Consultative 
Group for Strategic Security. The Russians seem to 
prefer the newly created Bic. Whichever venue is 
selected, the negotiations could easily be lengthy 


and arduous, and the lack of agreed definitions and ` 


procedures for dismantlement are likely to lead to 
misunderstandings, differing interpretations, and 
compliance issues. 

Finally, the Bush administration has been stun- 
ningly mute on the-future of arms control. While 
sort has a provision for its eventual extension by 
mutual agreement, a careful reading of the Joint Dec- 
laration on the New Strategic Relationship reveals no 
commitment to arms control beyond that in SORT. 
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Indeed, the mandate of the newly created Consulta- 
tive Group on Strategic Security is to “strengthen 
mutual confidence, expand transparency, share infor- 
mation and plans, and discuss strategic issues of 
mutual interest.” The discussion of further strategic 
offensive reductions is apparently—and probably 
intentionally—not part of its work plan. 

The Bush administration clearly believes that it has 
completed its arms control agenda: it has conducted a 
Nuclear Posture Review that sizes the forces through 
2007 and leaves the heavy lifting to a successor; 
reached an agreement on strategic offensive force 
reductions that will not be fully implemented until 
2012; and unilaterally unleashed missile defenses 
from the constraints of the Anti-Ballistic Missile 
Treaty. But it is mistaken. By playing make-believe 
arms control with Moscow and negotiating a vaguely 
drafted and potentially contentious nuclear weapons 
agreement, the Bush administration has sacrificed the 
security of structure and predictability for the puta- 
tive virtues of flexibility and unilateralism. E 
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America in Eurasia: One Year After 


SVANTE E. CORNELL 


merican involvement in Central Asia has CENTRAL ASIA RESHUFFLED 


sometimes been described as if it were a com- With the exception of Afghanistan, post-Soviet 
plete novelty—that Washington suddenly dis- Central Asia has been the region most dramatically 
covered Eurasia the day after September 11, 2001. affected by the changes in international politics 
But long before September 11, the United States gov- since September 11. The regional political balance 


ernment and the American business community had 
established strong links with the Caucasus and Cen- 
tral Asia. American oil companies have invested con- 
siderable funds in the Caspian littoral. states, 
especially Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan. Throughout 
the 1990s, the United States government provided 90 
percent of the assistance that Afghanistan received, 
including a $43-million aid package to the governing 
Taliban in early 2001 following the regime's success- 
ful ban on opium cultivation. The United States 
opened embassies in all eight of the region’s former 
Soviet republics in 1992, and the Defense Depart- 
ment had taken the lead in the mid-1990s in estab- 
lishing security cooperation with them. The 
establishment of a United States military base in 
Uzbekistan only a few weeks after September 11 was 
possible because of the strong political and military- 
o-military contacts between the two governments. 

Uzbekistan, along with Azerbaijan and Georgia, 
had already made relations with the United States a 
primary foreign policy focus before the September 
2001 terrorist attacks because it was considered the 
best way to safeguard sovereignty and security as 
well as promote economic development through 
foreign investment. It is clear that American 
involvement has increased dramatically since fall 
2001. What has that involvement meant for the 
Caucasus and Central Asia? 


has been thoroughly reorganized. The late 1990s 
had seen Central Asia falling into oblivion. Stagnant 
(and in some cases regressive) democratic and eco- 
nomic development had attracted criticism in the 
West, which focused on widespread human rights 
abuses and authoritarian rule. Especially during the 
Clinton administration, the United States govern- 
ment had hectored Central Asian states about their 
human rights deficits. This proved counterproduc- 
tive, alienating governments and inducing little 
propensity to democratize. The case of Uzbekistan 
is illustrative. In the mid-1990s, Uzbekistan had 
aligned its foreign and security policy with the 
United States; it was the only country besides Israel 
to support virtually all United States foreign policy 
moves in Eastern Europe and the Middle East. By 
following a foreign policy that put it on a collision 
course with Moscow and Beijing, Tashkent clearly 
aspired to become a regional strategic partner to the 
United States. The United States, however, did not 
reciprocate. This led to a crisis in Uzbek foreign 
policy in 1999, after a failed attempt to assassinate 
President Islam Karimov and military incursions by 
guerrillas from the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan 
(mu, based in Tajikistan and Afghanistan) shattered 
the fragile stability of Central Asia. Tashkent needed 
security assistance, but the United States was 
unwilling to help; Karimov was forced to turn to 


: ne satiate E China and Russia. 
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Hopkins University. tions between Moscow and Beijing improved under 
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Russian President Vladimir Putin, the two countries 
moved toward shutting out foreign influences in 
Central Asia, especially American and Turkish 
involvement. The tool used was the “Shanghai 
Five,” an informal group that also included Kazakh- 
stan, Kyrgyzstan, and Tajikistan. Initially estab- 
lished to help settle border disputes along the 
former Sino-Soviet border, the Chinese and Russian 
leaders transformed the group into a mechanism to 
coerce the smaller Central Asian states into accept- 
ing the predominant influence of the-two largest 
powers. Uzbekistan, faced with repeated Islamic 
radical incursions and receiving little response from 
Washington, was left with no alternative but to join 
the Shanghai group in summer 2001, when it for- 
mally incorporated itself as the Shanghai Coopera- 
tive Organization (SCO). 

Although the United States did put the imu on 
its list of terrorist organizations, it did not make 
Central Asia a foreign policy concern. (The Amer- 
ican business community and the Defense Depart- 
ment, however, had by this time established their 
own networks in the region.) With limited Amer- 
ican attention, Central Asia by mid-2001 was com- 
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ing under the umbrella of the Russian-Chinese 
condominium, which would have entailed a Rus- 
sian and Chinese monopoly on the region’s chief 
exports, oil and gas. 

The new states in Central Asia had few options. 
They were internally weak and some were threat- 
ened by armed Islamic radical incursions. At the 
same time, the conflict in Afghanistan between 
the Taliban and ethnic guerrillas further isolated 
Central Asia and tightened the Russian-Chinese 
stranglehold. The war in Afghanistan made it 
impossible for the landlocked Central Asian 
countries to use their traditional trade routes 
through Afghanistan and Pakistan to South Asia 
and the Arabian Sea. They were forced to rely on 
Riga, on the Baltic coast, as their main outlet to 
the sea—clearly an absurd situation, with the port 
of Karachi at a fraction of the distance. The Cen- 
tral Asian states, desperate to find another trade 
link, were seriously investigating on the eve of 
September 11 the possibility of building a truck 
route from Kazakhstan to Pakistan by way of 
China’s Taklamakan Desert and the 14,000-foot 
Khunjerab Pass. 
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The United States—led war against Al Qaeda and 
its Taliban protectors showed the fragility of the Sino- 
Russian condominium when faced with American 
“competition.” Although designed partly to fight 
“terrorism and separatism” (synonymous terms in 
Chinese and Russian parlance, with their Xinjiang, 
Tibet, and Chechnya problems), the sco proved use- 
less in addressing terrorism emanating from Afghan- 
istan. China was wary of aiding the war, and aside 
from sharing intelligence, Moscow's only accom- 
plishment was sending a detachment of troops to 
Kabul before the United States did, even though it 
was American air power that had led to the libera- 
tion of the Afghan capital. With America reaching 
out not only to Uzbekistan but also Kyrgyzstan and 
Tajikistan, the weakest countries in Central Asia, 
the governments of these three countries found 
themselves in the uncommon situation of having for- 
eign policy alter- 
natives that did 
not require defer- 
ence to Moscow. 





cotton. Of course, trade to the south will also 
decrease Central Asia’s economic dependence on 
Russia and thereby bolster the independence of the 
Central Asian states. 

The positive changes brought to Central Asia by 
the war on terrorism must be placed against the 
negative. Foremost among these is the resurgence 
of large-scale opium production in Afghanistan, 
which had been successfully eradicated by the Tal- 
iban regime. Since the late 1990s, the majority of 
Afghan heroin has been smuggled through Central 
Asia to markets in Russia and Western Europe.1 
The drug trade has deeply penetrated the region’s 
governments—especially in Tajikistan and Turk- 
menistan, home to the main smuggling routes. 
With the fall of the Taliban, Afghan farmers again 
planted opium on a large scale. The Afghan interim 
administration is either incapable or unwilling to 
address the issue 
because it is 


With the exception of Afghanistan, post-Soviet Central Asia deeply implicated 
has been the region most dramatically affected 


in the trade. The 


Tajikistan for the by the changes in international politics since September 11. oe are already 


first time in a 
decade went against 
Moscow's wishes and welcomed American troops, 
while Kyrgyzstan became the location of a large 
American military base. Uzbekistan immediately 
grabbed the opportunity to establish the strategic 
partnership with America it had sought in the mid- 
1990s, and secured what has been termed substan- 
tial security guarantees from Washington; it now 
occupies'a central role in United States strategy in 
the region. 

The changes brought to Central Asia by the war 
in Afghanistan have not been limited to geopoliti- 
cal realignments. The conflict removed the major 
security threat to the Central Asian states—the Tal- 
iban regime—and decimated the imu, which had 
staged attacks on Uzbek and Kyrgyz territory in 
1999 and 2000. This potentially alters not only the 
security situation in the region, but also its eco- 
nomic prospects. A stable Afghanistan would mean 
that Central Asia’s trade routes to the south could 
be reopened, which would allow the import of 
goods and services, economic interaction with 
South Asia, and, not least, the export of oil, gas, and 


1The IMUs insurgencies in 1999 and 2000 were apparently 
destined to spread instability to further the drug trade, in 
which the IMU remains heavily involved. See Tamara 
Makarenko, “Crime, Terror, and the Central Asian Drug 
Trade,” Harvard Asia Quarterly, Spring 2002. 





ginning to show 


in the form of 
growing corruption, increased addiction, and a con- 
comitant HIV crisis. 

Another concern is the effect of American 
involvement on democratization and human rights. 
Many argue that Central Asian states have used the 
war on terrorism to intensify repression against 
democratic opposition, and that human rights has 
been dropped from the United States foreign policy 
agenda. Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan clearly have 
become more authoritarian than they had been in 
the days just after independence, while Turk- 
menistan remains one of the world’s most closed 
societies. These trends started before September 11, 
however, and the long-term effects of the American 
presence are not yet discernible. What is dis- 
cernible, however, is that progress has been made 
since September 11 in Uzbekistan, the country 
most often accused of human rights violations and 
authoritarianism. American engagement with 
Tashkent, which has far from ignored the human 
rights perspective, has pushed Uzbekistan further 
on the road to political, economic, and judicial 
reform. The Bush administration’s approach has 
been less critical and patronizing than that taken by 
the Clinton administration. Under George W. Bush, 
the United States has opted for dialogue with the 
Uzbek government. This has begun to yield politi- 
cal results, such as the establishment of human 


rights groups in the country, and economic results, 
including a move toward the convertibility of the 
Uzbek currency (the som). 


INTO THE CAUCASUS 

If Central Asia has been center stage in the war 
on terrorism, the Caucasus has been the backstage. 
The immediate attention on Central Asia led to 
uncertainty in the Caucasus about whether the 
regions importance would decrease or increase as a 
result of the war in Afghanistan. Within 48 hours 
of September 11, Georgia and Azerbaijan 
announced 
their full coop- 
eration with the 
United States, 
sharing intelli- 


gence and offer- 

ao blank Karachay- 

mg $ - a Cherkessia Kabardino- 
flight rights, Balkaria 


refueling facili- 
ties, and bases. 
Armenia, like 
Russia, also coop- 
erated, although 
not as exten- 
sively and straight- 
forwardly as 
Azerbaijan and 
Georgia. Given 
Irans recalci- 
trance and the 
complications 
involved in 
overflights over 
Russian terri- 
tory (such as 
detailed prior 
information on , 
all aircraft, their missions, and their cargoes), nearly 
all United States and allied aircraft transited the 
airspace of Georgia and Azerbaijan on their way to 
Afghanistan. This graphically illustrated the impor- 
tance of the south Caucasus’s location and the need 
to gain access to the Caucasus for any direct role in 
Central Asia. 

The creation of American bases in Central Asia 
further increased the strategic importance of the 
south Caucasus to policymakers in Washington. 
The United States is not in a position to rely on 
transiting the territory of Russia, China, or Iran to 
supply its new bases; its options are to use bases in 
the Persian Gulf by way of Pakistan and Afghani- 
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stan, or from bases on NATO territory in Turkey 
through the south Caucasus and over the Caspian 
Sea. The Pakistan—Afghanistan option is feasible, 
but not one on which the Defense Department 
would like to depend. As a result, securing the sta- 
bility and cooperation of the south Caucasian states 
became a priority for the United States. 

The problem, of course, is that Georgia and Azer- 
baijan are weak countries, plagued by deadlocked 
ethnic conflicts that leave them in a state of no war, 
no peace. They are also experiencing economic 
downturns and suffer from widespread poverty; 
perhaps most 
worrying, their 
fragile stability 
depends on the 
personalistic 
rule of their 
aging presidents, 
76-year-old 
Eduard She- 
vardnadze in 
Georgia and 80- 
year-old Hey- 
dar Aliyev in 
Azerbaijan. 
While Azerbai- 
jan is relatively 
AZERBAIJAN Baku g stable and eco- 
E nomically pro- 
gressing thanks 
to investments 
in and revenues 
from Caspian 
oil and gas, 
Georgia is in a 
more precari- 
ous position. 
Large tracts of 
Georgia's territory are not under government con- 
trol, including the breakaway provinces of Abkhazia 
and South Ossetia, which secured de facto inde- 
pendence, with Russian support, in the early 1990s. 
But the central governments reach is also limited in 
the semi-independent republic of Ajaria in the 
southwest of the country and the Armenian-inhab- 
ited Javakheti province (both areas host Russian 
military bases that lack a legal basis and that Geor- 
gia wants to see removed). More poignantly, Tbilisi 
has watched anarchy spread in the rugged northern 
Pankisi Gorge bordering Chechnya, an area to 
which several thousand Chechen refugees—and a 
few hundred partisans—escaped from the war in 
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Chechnya. Pankisi has long been a center of 
transnational crime in the Caucasus, benefiting 
from its location between the north and south Cau- 
casus to become a hub of drug trafficking, arms 
smuggling, and kidnappings. Arab missionaries 
preaching orthodox Islamic beliefs have been noted 
in the area, and the suspicion that Al Qaeda—linked 
groups were in the gorge led the United States in 
February 2002 to deploy a train-and-equip mission 
of American soldiers to bolster the abysmally weak 
Georgian military in the hopes of reasserting gov- 
ernment control over Pankisi. 

Azerbaijan's strong support for the war on terror- 
ism also enabled the United States administration to 
waive sanctions on government-to-government 
assistance to Azerbaijan that had been imposed in 
1992 (the sanctions were issued after intense lobby- 
ing by the Armenian lobby in Congress). The waiver 
enabled the United 
States military to 
expand economic and 
military assistance to 
Azerbaijan. The aid 
was designed to bol- 
ster Azerbaijan's maritime defenses against Iranian 
encroachments in the Caspian—an issue that gained 
salience after Iranian gunboat diplomacy in summer 
2002 forced out Azerbaijani research vessels from 
parts of Azerbaijan's sector of the Caspian, which 
Iran claims as its own. 

American involvement has thus aided the short- 
term security of Azerbaijan and Georgia. Long-term 
prospects for these states are not entirely rosy, how- 
ever. Azerbaijan's 14-year conflict with Armenia 
over the mainly Armenian-populated Nagorno- 
Karabakh enclave in Azerbaijan still remains far 
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from settled, and negotiations between the two 
countries are nearly exhausted. The disintegration 
of Georgia’s ruling party this winter created 
widespread concern about what will happen when 
President Shevardnadze’s term expires in 2005. The 
opposition in both countries is divided and weak, 
making the risk of a power vacuum all the more 
likely when the current leaders retire or otherwise 
disappear from the political scene. 


GINGERLY IN RUSSIA’S BACKYARD 

The war on terrorism has brought Washington 
and Moscow closer and has seen the development of 
a personal relationship between Presidents Bush and 
Putin. Before the 2001 terror attacks on the United 
States, few would have thought that Russia would sit 
by while America established a military presence in 
four of the Soviet Union’s successor states, given 
Moscow’ earlier reac- 
tions to United States 
criticism of Russian 
conduct in Chechnya. 
Yet Russia seemed to 
acquiesce to Amer- 
ica’s movement into Central Asia, and even remained 
quiet when American troops landed on Russia's very 
border in the Caucasus. 

This depiction of events, however, is slightly 
erroneous. When the United States began con- 
tacting Central Asian states in early October 2001 
about basing rights, officials in the Russian mili- 
tary and Putin’s government privately exerted 
strong pressure on the Central Asian governments 
to decline the American requests. Uzbekistan nev- 
ertheless took the lead, with Karimov publicly 
declaring that “only Uzbekistan will decide on 
Uzbekistan’s foreign policy” and agreeing to host 
an American air base on Uzbekistan’s border with 
Afghanistan. When the leaders of Kyrgyzstan and 
Tajikistan showed signs that they would also 
honor the American requests, Putin publicly 
stated that Russia had no objections to what was 
by now a fait accompli. Realizing that the United 
States was determined to intervene regardless of 
Russia’s wishes, Putin decided to accommodate 
the United States and seek the best possible deal 
in return. 

The deal, many thought, could be Georgia. The 
United States has firmly supported Georgia’s 
sovereignty and supplies large quantities of aid to 
the country— indeed, Georgia is one of the highest 
per capita recipients of United States aid. In the last 
several years, Russian pressure on Georgia has 





brought the country to near collapse more than 
once. Besides blatant Russian support for armed 
separatists within Georgia, Moscow has used its 
control over natural gas pipelines that supply most 
of Georgia’s heating capacity to bully Tbilisi into 
submission. In particular, Russian state-linked gas 
firms have shown a tendency to cut gas supplies 
(for “nonpayment of debts”) on the eve of negotia- 
tions regarding Russia’s military bases in Georgia. 
Russia has also imposed a discriminatory visa 
regime on Georgia that exempts inhabitants of Abk- 
hazia and South Ossetia from the visa requirement, 
and in summer 2002 it extended Russian citizen- 
ship to residents of the two breakaway regions, car- 
rying out a de facto annexation of two Georgian 
provinces. During fall 2001 and winter 2002, Rus- 
sia again increased pressure on Georgia, specifically 
for “sheltering terrorists” in the Pankisi Gorge. It 
bombed Georgian territory, cut gas supplies, and 
demanded the right to intervene militarily in 
Pankisi. Georgia has consistently rejected these 
demands, looking back on a history of Russian mil- 
itary intervention that led to the loss of large 
swathes of Georgian territory. But since late 2001, 
Moscow has continued to hint that if America could 
intervene in Afghanistan, it had the right to do the 
same in Georgia. 

The dispatch of American military advisers to 
Georgia should thus be seen not only in the light of 
a possible Al Qaeda presence in the Pankisi Gorge, 
but also as a step to preempt a Russian intervention 
in Pankisi, which would be disastrous for Georgia’s 
integrity. It would also lead to the spreading of the 
contained problem of anarchy and criminality in 
Pankisi into the rest of Georgia. 

Russia has not given up, and is pursuing another 
strategy: using the possible American invasion of 
Iraq as leverage. Aware that Washington lacks inter- 
national support for an intervention to topple Iraqi 
President Saddam Hussein, Moscow has echoed this 
Opposition to an invasion while hinting that it 
could change its mind if the United States accepted 
its intervention in Georgia. In other words, Moscow 
is constantly seeking a great-power understanding 
that would allow it to reassert control over Georgia 
and its independent foreign policy. 

Why Georgia? Because Georgia is the linchpin 
of the Caucasus. It does not have the oil resources 
of Azerbaijan, but it is the geographic link 
between Azerbaijan and Central Asia and between 
the Eurasian east and west. If Moscow controls 
Georgia or sustains unrest in the country, it can 
also assert control over the export of Caspian oil 
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and gas, thereby keeping an economic strangle- 
hold on countries like Azerbaijan and Kazakhstan 
and enhancing its clout with Western Europe, 
which is increasingly dependent on Russian 
energy supplies. Since Russian foreign policy is 
focusing more on controlling Eurasian energy 
resources, there is an inherent conflict of interest 
with American policy, which seeks to prevent any 
single country’s dominance over energy resources, 
and therefore aims at bolstering the independence 
of regional states. 

Perhaps more acutely, a sustained American mil- 
itary presence in Central Asia concerns China espe- 
cially. To Beijing, the establishment of American 
bases in Kyrgyzstan—which does not border 
Afghanistan but does border China—recalls the 
American military’s presence in Asia during the 
Korea and Vietnam wars, and contributes to a per- 
ception of American encirclement of China. China 
is the regional power whose influence has increased 
most markedly in Central Asia since the former 
Soviet republics became independent. Confronted 
with unrest in Xinjiang, which borders the region, 
China is gradually realizing it is a part of, and not 
only a neighbor to, Central Asia. China and Amer- 
ica, however, do not necessarily have conflicting 
interests in Central Asia, since they share a concern 
for Central Asian stability and a desire to neutralize 
radical Islamic movements in the region. 


AMERICA IN EURASIA: WHAT NOW? 

With basing and transit rights in place, the 
United States must decide to what degree it should 
be involved in Eurasia. It faces three choices. A first 
option is to end the war on terrorism in Afghani- 
stan and to withdraw from the region, closing the 
bases in Central Asia. This option is irresponsible, 
given the effects United States involvement have 
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already had on the region and the possible backlash 
regional states might suffer should America with- 
draw. But it could also be directly harmful to future 
American interests and homeland security—Amer- 
ica’s departure from Afghanistan and Pakistan after 
the Soviet withdrawal from Afghanistan in 1989 
contributed greatly to the chaos and instability that 
paved the way for the Taliban and then Al Qaeda’s 
role in the country. . 

A second option is to establish a long-term and 
large-scale military and political presence in the 
region—that is, taking over Russia's role as the dom- 
inant power controlling the politics of Central Asia 
and the Caucasus. While the United States surely 
could do this if it decided to, large-scale military 
bases and political domination are not necessarily 
the best ways to exert influence and achieve strate- 
gic goals in the present age. Moreover, while some 
Central Asian and Caucasian countries may wel- 
come American domination, it is likely to antago- 
nize Russia, China, and Iran—so much so that they 
could play a destabilizing role, undermining both 
America’s role in the region and regional security. 


A third option is for America to steer a middle 
path. It could maintain a flexible military presence 
while remaining engaged in the crucial social, eco- 
nomic, and political developments in the region. 
The United States could work for the long-term sta- 
bility and development of Eurasia by inviting all the 
region’s neighboring powers—including Russia, 
China, Pakistan, India, Iran, and Turkey—to par- 
ticipate in that development and in a security infra- 
structure based on mutual self-restraint. Since 
regional powers mainly fear each other, a concert of 
these powers would allow them to interact and - 
defuse hostilities. Only the United States has the 
power and prestige to launch this type of coopera- 
tive mechanism for the region. 

Most important, American engagement with the 
countries of the Caucasus and Central Asia needs 
to be clear and predictable. The United States has 
the potential to play an important stabilizing role in 
the region, but as long as uncertainty surrounds its 
commitment, America’s role may instead be desta- 
bilizing if other powers try to test its determination 
to remain engaged. m 
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Islamism and Anti-Americanism 
in Central Asia 


EDWARD SCHATZ 


s political Islam on the rise in Central Asia? One 
[r respected observer sees militant jihad an 
increasing possibility in the five former Soviet 
republics of Central Asia: Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan, and Tajikistan.1 Yet this 
leap of imagination is made possible only by focus- 
ing on areas where such radical sentiment has 
already arisen. The Islamic Movement of Uzbek- 
istan—named in 2000 to the United States State 
Departments list of terrorist organizations and sin- 
gled out by President George W. Bush in the early 
months of the antiterror campaign for its links to Al 
Qaeda—is estimated to have no more than a few 
thousand followers. And the Islamic Renaissance 
Party of Tajikistan, which participated in parlia- 
mentary elections in 2000 after a brutal civil con- 
flict in the mid-1990s, received only 7.5 percent of 
the vote. Although the potential for significant 
Islamism exists in Central Asia, it is far from the 
contemporary reality of the region. 
Nonetheless, Islamic radicalism is not entirely 
- absent. Successful radical mobilization in Central 
Asia taps what at first might appear an unusual ide- 
ological current. Islamists who manage to link their 
agendas to popular perceptions about United States 
foreign policy or American cultural products gain 


EDWARD SCHATZ is an assistant professor of political science at 
Southem Illinois University. This essay is adapted from a paper 
delivered at the August 2002 meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in Boston. 


1Ahmed Rashid, Jihad: The Rise of Militant Islam in Central 
Asia (New Haven: Yale University Press, 2002) 

2See Roald Sagdeev and Susan Eisenhower, Islam and Cen- 
tral Asia: An Enduring Legacy or an Evolving Threat? (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Center for Political and Strategic Studies, 2000). 
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more support than those who do not. Anti-Ameri- 
canism appears to contribute, sometimes pro- 
foundly, to the appeal of radical religious solutions 
to contemporary regional problems. 


CREATING ISLAMISTS 

Political Islam has little indigenous resonance in 
Central Asia. Central Asians traditionally adhered 
to versions of Islamic practice with certain syncretic 
peculiarities. This was true of the Uzbeks and 
Tajiks, where text-based Islam found greater reso- 
nance, and of the formerly nomadic Turkmen, 
Kazakh, and Kyrgyz, for whom Islamic practice 
overlay shamanistic and animistic beliefs. Thus, 
even before Soviet control of the region, Islam had 
become a marker that distinguished ethnic groups 
from Russian colonizers; many self-proclaimed 
defenders of Islam were in fact pursuing a classi- 
cally ethnonationalist agenda. 

Despite attempts in the 1980s and 1990s to effect 
an Islamic “awakening,” Islamic practices had 
become seriously attenuated in many parts of the 
region after 70 years of official Soviet atheism. As a 
result, radical movements turned to transnational 
“master frames”—that is, interpretive schemata that 
sort information, allowing potential movement sup- 
porters to understand their world in novel ways— 
at the same time that they fished abroad for 
organizational support and financial assistance. And 
in the 1990s numerous states—from Saudi Arabia 
to Egypt to Iran to Pakistan—showed their willing- 
ness to support the activities of Islamists within the 
former Soviet Union.2 While helpful on a practical 
level, this support was popularly understood as 
alien to the region; consequently, relatively few local 
Central Asians could claim ownership of its ideas. 
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Notwithstanding the belief of the region’s authori- 
tarian presidents that Islamists lurked behind every 
corner, the activities of Salafis and Wahhabis found 
followers only in limited parts of Central Asia.3 

Islamism did grow in importance in Central Asia 
throughout the 1990s, but the extent of its influ- 
ence should not be overstated. Central Asia has a 
tradition of religious tolerance and moderation 
without a political orientation. Political Islam 
became relatively strong only in Tajikistan and the 
Ferghana Valley region (which encompasses parts 
of Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan). 

In Tajikistan, self-proclaimed Islamists who 
formed the Islamic Renaissance Party (IRP) were a 
major factor in the civil war that wracked the coun- 
try between 1992 and 1996. But the depth of pop- 
ular support may be less impressive than it would 
otherwise seem, since Islam, like democracy, 
became an idiom through which opposition to the 
Communist-oriented regime of President Imomali 
Rakhmonov was expressed. Much of the Islamists’ 
strength came through links to mercenary forces 
from Taliban-ruled Afghanistan, the Caucasus, and 
the Middle East.4 In fact, after the peace settlement 
in 1997, public support for radical Islam fell. The 
IRP’s meager vote count in the 2000 parliamentary 
elections translated into two seats in the legislative 
body. In 2002, however, the activities of Hizbut- 
Tahrir—which advocates the establishment of an 
Islamic government through peaceful means—were 
reported to be on the rise in northern Tajikistan. 

In neighboring Uzbekistan, where President 
Islam Karimov assumed power in 1989 and imme- 
diately began an anti-Islam campaign, the picture is 
more complicated. The list of events that the Uzbek 
government considers evidence of radical Islam is 
long. Chief among them is the attempt on Kari- 
mov’ life in February 1999, which officials attribute 
to former members of the Uzbek branch of the IRP, 


3The terms, especially Wahhabi, are widely used—and 
quite imprecisely so—in Central Asia as synonyms for “fun- 
damentalists.” Wahhabism was born as a puritanical move- 
ment in eighteenth-century Arabia. Salafism began as a 
reformist movement under Muhammad Abduh at the end of 
the nineteenth century. It became synonymous with theolog- 
ical conservatism largely through the interpretations of 
Abduh’s ideological successor, Rashid Rida, and its adoption 
by the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt. (See John L. Esposito, 
Islam: The Straight Path [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
1991], 129-132.) Only in Dagestan (a republic in the Russian 
Federation) has Wahhabism been practiced relatively openly. 

4On the ways in which the Tajik IRP desperately sought, but 
ultimately botched, its transnational connections, see Olivier 
Roy, The Foreign Policy of the Central Asian Islamic Renaissance 
Party (New York: Council on Foreign Relations, 2000). 


Juma Namangani and Tahir Yoldash, who would 
later create the Islamic Movement of Uzbekistan 
(imu). Taking advantage of porous borders, the IMU 
in the summer of 1999 crossed from Tajikistan into 
Kyrgyzstan, taking hostage four Japanese geologists 
and eight Kyrgyz soldiers. They repeated the pat- 
tern with another incursion in the summer of 2000. 
In Tajikistan the mu found a welcome home in the 
Karategin Valley, which was dominated by Islamist 
opposition leaders and—before the fall of the Tal- 
iban, at least—had been a hotbed of foreign-born 
field commanders. 

The American-led military campaign in Afghan- 
istan in 2001 and 2002 disrupted the mu's activi- 
ties. Namangani was reported killed in a United 
States attack in November 2001 (reports continued 
to circulate in the region, however, that a close rel- 
ative of his, rather than Namangani himself, died). 
Yoldash remained at large. The United States mili- 
tary campaign also tested the mu's ability to finance 
operations through drug trafficking. Profoundly 
disrupted, the mu has attempted to regroup in the 
Garm Valley of mountainous eastern Tajikistan. 

In Kyrgyzstan, sympathy for radicalism was lim- 
ited to the Kyrgyz portion of the Ferghana Valley; 
Islamists were primarily ethnic Uzbeks who felt 
they were the victims of discrimination by Kyrgyz 
President Askar Akaev. Along with Kazakhs and 
Turkmen, Kyrgyz are from a nomadic tradition 
whose embrace of orthodox Islam was partial, if not 
superficial. In Kazakhstan, more remote from the 
regionally destabilizing Afghanistan conflict and 
buoyed economically by its wealth of extractive 
resources, Islamism was limited to the southern 
Zhambyl and South Kazakhstan regions. 

Thus, Islamism was a force among many in Cen- 
tral Asia, but the region’s leaders routinely exagger- 
ated its influence. Uzbekistan’s Karimov in 
particular legitimized his rule on fear of an Islamic 
“threat,” jailing thousands of political prisoners. 
With its campaign against Al Qaeda and the Tal- 
iban, the United States performed an about-face 
with regard to Karimov. Once his human rights 
abuses were widely condemned; by 2002 they were 
ignored, since Uzbekistan had become a strategic 
“partner.” Even President Nursultan Nazarbaev in 
more remote Kazakhstan raised the specter of 
transnational Islam to paint himself as the best log- 
ical alternative to radicalism. 

Islamism thus did not find much resonance in 
Central Asia in the early 2000s. Local beliefs rarely 
squared with the radical ideologies that some state 
and nonstate foreign actors sought to import to the 


region. Nonetheless, its weakness could be com- 
pensated through a marriage of ideational currents 
between radical Islam and the master frame of anti- 
Americanism (or its ideological cousins, anti-West- 
ernism and antiglobalism). 


MAKING ANTI-AMERICANISM THE FOCUS 

Popular perceptions of the United States vary 
widely across Central Asia, but to the extent that 
grievances can be framed with reference to cultural 
Americanization and the exercise of United States 
political influence, Islamic radicalism has a pow- 
erful ideological fellow traveler. The explosion of 
pro-American popular sentiment in the years 
immediately following the Soviet collapse had sub- 
sided by the mid-1990s, giving way to more polar- 
ized views of the West and to the reinvigoration of 
anti-American sentiment. In this sense, political 
Islam is, like Russian fascism, a local form of mobi- 
lization that taps a larger master frame. The fact 
that European fascists, environmentalists, antiglob- 
alists, Islamists, economic nationalists, and 
antigovernment white supremacists can agree on 
anything is testimony to existence of anti-Ameri- 
canism as a master frame with flexible appeal. The 
core views of these varied groups may be essen- 
tially inconsistent; they are united by the insistence 
that their movement goals work to curb global 
American influence. 

That anti-American sentiment exists broadly is 
no longer surprising. Not only the very acts com- 
mitted on September 11, 2001, but also the reac- 
tions to them, are telling. The typical pattern among 
commentators and observers around the world was 
to express deep sympathy for the victims of the 
tragedy, to pronounce terrorist tactics deplorable 
and morally indefensible, and then to explain the 
events as offering the United States its “just 
desserts.” In unusual cases (the Palestinian territo- 
ries, for example) some celebration occurred in the 
streets—which tells us something about popular 
attitudes in those contexts. But a general ambiva- 
lence—sympathy for the victims, coupled with lack 
of sympathy for the United States as a whole— 
played itself out across the planet.5 

The reaction in Central Asia was similarly 
ambivalent. Ordinary people in Kazakhstan offered 
condolences but conveyed a feeling that the United 
States was receiving its comeuppance. In Tashkent, 


5For a general catalog of immediate reactions, see Peter 
Ford, “Why Do They Hate Us?” Christian Science Monitor, 
September 27, 2001. 
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Uzbekistan, at a small anti-American rally that was 
quickly halted by police, a woman reversed the 
thetoric of terrorism, criticizing United States Pres- 
ident Bush and Uzbek strongman Islam Karimov: 
“Bush is the No. 1 terrorist in the world. . . . Kari- 
mov is terrorist No. 2. He let the Americans use our 
bases so that they could annihilate Muslims.” 

Immediate reactions aside, an alternative 
(although fanciful and completely unfounded) 
hypothesis spread: that Israel and its Western allies 
were behind the attacks. In June 2002, news reports 
filtered to Central Asia that the FB1 and perhaps 
President Bush had critical information that might 
have prevented the September events. This led to 
the rumor that Bush himself had coordinated them. 
After all, the reasoning went, the terrorist bombings 
allowed the United States to pursue its foreign pol- 
icy interests without serious obstacles; it was there- 
fore in Bush’s interests to have orchestrated the 
attacks in the first place. 


THE SOURCES OF ANTI-AMERICANISM 

Anti-Americanism in Central Asia arose from 
three general sources. First, after a decade of grand 
promises of economic and political “transitions” 
that would bring prosperity, most of the region's cit- 
izens felt a degree of resentment toward the West, 
its model of economic and political development, 
and the local regimes believed beholden to Western 
capital and interests. Those citizens who benefited 
from their ties to the West (especially those in the 
oil and gas industries), and a small middle class 
often employed in international organizations, pre- 
dictably felt different. But, by any measure—eco- 
nomic or political—most Central Asians lived in 
worse conditions than they had during the Soviet 
period. Much of this resentment stemmed from 
unrealistic expectations that were subsequently dis- 
appointed, and much of it was directed at the West. 

Anti-Americanism took a variety of forms. In 
Kazakhstan, where a massive privatization of the oil 
and gas industries brought large-scale foreign par- 
ticipation in those sectors, the activities of transna- 
tional companies—whatever their origins—were 
often marked as “American.” In the minds of most 
Kazakhs, the export of resources (seen to profit not 
locals, but the holders of unmarked foreign bank 
accounts) was tantamount to the plundering of 
national wealth. As antiglobalists picketed in still- 
limited numbers, oil companies such as Chevron or 
Hurricane Hydrocarbons did little to enhance their 
local image by hiring itinerant workers from Russia 
or Turkey rather than local Kazakhs. 
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The products of United States culture generated 
unease as well. Widely available, the American 
videos that made their way to Central Asia seemed 
to glamorize drinking, guns, and sex. Initially, the 
former Soviet subjects were more than happy to be 
inundated by these previously forbidden goods, but 
even by the mid-1990s many were starting to show 
profound ambivalence toward them. If United States 
dominance of the marketplace for other goods was 
considered acceptable, its monopoly on culture and 
values promotion through films appeared offensive. 
Rather than being religious puritanism, the resulting 
anti-Americanism was a commentary on the nihilism 
and absence of community values that United States 
movies were seen to promote. Soviet-era films, for 
all their Orientalist depictions of the Muslim world, 
were nonetheless closer in culture and spirit to Cen- 
tral Asian realities than were American films. 

Moreover, anti-American attitudes had roots in the 
Soviet period. Even organizations unrelated ideologi- 
cally to communism, 
such as the IRP of 
Tajikistan, were orga- 
nizationally modeled 
in part after the Com- 
munist Party. On the 
ideological front, the perception that the United States 
had failed to rescue the economies and polities of 
the former Soviet Union revived several Soviet-era 
stereotypes. First, as many in the region noted with 
irony, the inundation of foreign economic interests 
seemed to confirm Lenin’s assertion that imperial- 
ism was the “highest stage of capitalism.” The 
United States did not provide a Marshall Plan for 
the former socialist bloc; instead, it sent its capi- 
talist vanguard to plunder the region’s resources. 
Second, the United States had no moral qualms 
about creating international alliances and fostering 
an overall security environment to guarantee its 
economic interests. Third, and contrary to the 
rhetoric from Washington, the United States was 
not particularly interested in promoting democ- 
racy; it instead sought marriages of convenience to 
achieve long-term economic domination. Finally, 
the United States was a place of decadence and a 
source of global immorality. In a sense, Soviet 
depictions of the United States had come to seem 
remarkably accurate. 

None of this should create the impression that 
anti-Americanism was the predominant sentiment 
among Central Asians. Public opinion polls indi- 
cated that attitudes toward the United States 
remained generally positive (although it is difficult 


Authorities in Uzbekistan drummed up 
an Islamic “threat” to justify regime-sponsored torture. 


to know the intensity or durability of that positive 
feeling). Still, anti-Americanism was one ideologi- 
cal current running through the Central Asian 
republics, and it found particular harmony with 
local attempts to frame radical Islam and thereby 
mobilize the public. 


FRAMING ISLAM IN CENTRAL ASIA 

With the exception of parts of the Ferghana Val- 
ley and Tajikistan, the particular Islam practiced in 
Central Asia was, by itself, not prone to radicaliza- 
tion. Two contingent factors, however, somewhat 
shifted the character of local beliefs and practices: 
an “identity moment” and the poor performance of 
the region's regimes. 

The collapse of the Soviet state was fed by a resur- 
gence of interest in pre-Soviet collective identities. 
The Soviet Union had deeply institutionalized eth- 
nonationalist attachment throughout its territory, but 
in Central Asia and the Caucasus, subethnic clan and 
tribal attachments 
and supranational 
religious identities 
also experienced 
renewed interest. 
The period from 
the late 1980s into the 1990s was a moment of fever- 
ish attempts to discover, recreate, or create anew 
identities presumed to be culturally authentic. 

A search for Islamic identity was a critical part 
of this identity movement in Central Asia. In the 
1990s, only about 100 mosques were operating in 
Central Asia. The Koran had been published in 
small print-runs and less than six times before 
1984. Yet between 1991 and 2001, Kazakhstan 
saw the number of Muslim societies rise from 134 
to 5,000. The return to religion brought the num- 
ber of Russian Orthodox societies from 62 to 220, 
and the activities of Roman Catholics, Protestant 
groups (especially Baptists and Pentecostals), and 
Jehovah’s Witnesses also expanded dramatically 
in Kazakhstan. 

That religion played an insufficient role in soci- 
ety after 70 years of official atheism was a broadly 
held opinion. A poll taken in 1992 and 1993 by the 
United States Information Agency asked respon- 
dents to agree or disagree (strongly or somewhat) 
with the statement: “The teachings of Islam should 
play a larger role in [country] than they do today.” 
In Uzbekistan, 53 percent agreed (strongly or 
somewhat). In Kyrgyzstan, 62 percent agreed. In 
more multiethnic Kazakhstan, 36 percent agreed. 
Considering only those from the titular group 








(thus excluding non-Muslims, especially the 
numerically large Slavic population), 60 percent of 
Uzbeks, 71 percent of Kyrgyz, and 52 percent of 
Kazakhs agreed. A professed surge of interest in 
religion was thus part of this more general search 
for collective identity. 

But if the language was often of a “return” to pre- 
Soviet religious identity, the reality was quite dif- 
ferent. Official atheism had deeply affected the 
practice of religion: entire segments of the popula- 
tion infused religious and spiritual meaning into 
Soviet institutions, while others abandoned religion 
entirely. Ignorance of one’s traditional cultural back- 
ground (what came to be known as mankurtism, or 
a loss of cultural memory) meant that any such 
“return to religion” could be filled with new con- 
tent. This was most evident in Kazakhstan, where 
a myriad of non-Islamic beliefs competed daily for 
adherents who had never felt deeply Muslim to 
begin with. Thus, with the identity movement came 
an opportunity: mobiliz- 
ers were relatively less 
beholden to local reli- 
gious beliefs, because the 
latter were in many cases 
not deeply felt. 

A second contingent factor was the poor per- 
formance of the region’s political leaders, leading 
to wider criticisms by oppositionists. Apart from 
Kyrgyzstan, which flirted with democratic insti- 
tutions before backsliding notably in the late 
1990s, the Central Asian regimes failed to provide 
political freedoms and protect civil liberties. Sul- 
tanistic rule in Turkmenistan put much of state 
and society at the mercy of an unpredictable 
leader. Authorities in Uzbekistan drummed up an 
Islamic “threat” to justify regime-sponsored tor- 
ture. The region’s “softer” authoritarian, Kazakh- 
stan’s Nazarbaev, dressed up classical patrimonial 
tule and an extensive network of patronage in the 
language of democratic institutions and modern 
economic relations. 

These shortcomings on the political front, com- 
bined with deteriorating socioeconomic conditions, 
created an opportunity for Islamists to frame their 
struggle as an alternative to the existing abuse of 
power. In the case of Uzbekistan’s Islam Karimov 
(ironically, the region’s leading opponent of politi- 


6International Crisis Group, “The IMU and the Hizbut-Tahrir: 
Implications of the Afghanistan Campaign” (January 30, 2002) 
<www.intl-crisis-group.org/projects/showreport.cfm? 
reportid=538>. 
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cal Islam), painting regime corruption as rooted in 
a secular, Western orientation was relatively easy. 
After all, President Karimov consistently jailed ordi- 
nary pious Muslims, whom he accused of collabo- 
rating with radicals. Islamists could thus portray 
themselves as the victims of a cruel regime intent 
on preventing effective Islamic forms of governance 
from emerging in Uzbekistan. And, since Karimov 
had been raised in an orphanage in Samarkand and 
had limited contact with traditional society, brand- 
ing him a secular “other” was rather easy. Further, 
his attempts to control flows of information merely 
lent plausibility to the idea that a viable alternative 
was being repressed. 


HOW ISLAMISTS TAP ANTI-AMERICANISM 

This failure of Western models of economic rela- 
tions and governance gave rise to calls for authentic, 
culturally appropriate alternatives in Central Asia— 
and the tapping of anti-American themes. In their 
recruitment efforts, the 
transnationally active 
Hizbut-Tahrir and the 
Islamic Movement of 
Uzbekistan (as well as the 
Tajik IRP) framed their 
efforts so that they were able to use Soviet-era anti- 
Americanism as a resource, increasingly presenting 
images of the United States and its allies in order to 
depict Islam as inherently peaceful, and the United 
States and its allies as inherently war-seeking. 

At the forefront of the attempt to discredit mod- 
ern nation-statehood as anti-Islamic was Hizbut- 
Tahrir (HT). Vaguely calling for a restoration of the 
caliphate, the last of which fell in 1924 with Kemal 
Ataturk’s reforms in Turkey, it “uses a blend of 
indigenous history, arguments about local socio- 
economic and political conditions and calls for 
international Islamic solidarity to advance its case 
for a struggle against authorities and establishment 
of a more egalitarian caliphate.”6 Although HT 
adherents apparently have not conceptualized 
specifically how governance under a caliphate 
would operate, the need for an Islamic form of gov- 
ernance is continually stressed. 

Hizbut-Tahrir not only portrayed the caliphate as 
a form of government appropriate to the region, it 
also depicted an opposition between this Islamic 
model and Western nation-states. Well before 
September 2001, HT equated a return to original 
Islam with a rejection of alternative Western models 
for economy, society, and polity. Rhetoric was con- 
sistently anti-Western, anti-Semitic, and anti-Shia. 
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The mu also relied on calls to indigenous 
authenticity. imu ideologues advocated not Islamic 
government through the caliphate, but the creation 
of an Islamic state in Uzbekistan.(In 2001 it was 
reported that the imu had been renamed the Islamic 
Movement of Turkistan—which would have sig- 
naled a shift to notions of a geographically broader 
form of Islamic government in the region.) In such 
a state, according to literature directed at movement 
followers, “All foreign ties dissolve (obryvaiutsia) 
and are built only in an Islamic way (v islamskom 
poriadke). Will there be banks? There will be, [but] 
only in the Islamic way (poriadok).” The Imus liter- 
ature fundamentally divided the world into believ- 
ers and unbelievers (tawagheet) and called on the 
former to defend Islam against the latter. Since 
actual indigenous forms of governance remained a 
distant memory because they had not been prac- 
ticed in Central Asia for more than a century, these 
claims to authenticity found some adherents. 

The calls to authenticity were nonetheless made 
in a flexible manner that allowed the movements to 
tap Soviet-era ideologies. This is most striking in 
the case of the HT, which at times displayed liberal 
notions of proper gender relations. Hizbut-Tahrir 
fatwas (decrees) allowed women to hold seats in 
parliament, shake hands with men, and even kiss 
in public. These concessions were justified as serv- 
ing the overall injunction to work toward the 
restoration of the caliphate, allowing HT to tap 
Soviet-era norms about gender relations in every- 
day life and gender equity in professional spheres. 
Similarly, the very vagueness of the injunction to 
restore the caliphate recalls Soviet commands to 
create communism; as in Soviet propaganda, both 
the means and the ends for building the elusive 
“bright future” were left unspecified. Hizbut-Tahrir 
was especially keen not to contradict Soviet-era 
norms, since its social base came largely from the 
ranks of the educated, including those with degrees 
from prestigious institutions. This educated stratum 
was highly Russified and Sovietized, so HTS fram- 
ing appears to have been intentional. If there 
seemed a logical contradiction between Soviet-era 
norms (influenced by official atheism) and a Mus- 
lim identity, it was not deeply felt. 

With the growth of technologies that sped 
images of distant actors across the globe, the United 


7See Igor Savin, “Hizb-ut-takhrir v luzhnom Kazakhstane: 
sotsial’nyi portret iavieniia” (Paper presented at the confer- 
ence Globalizatsiia i dialog konfesii v Tsentral’noi Azii, June 
21, 2002), p. 8. “Those who helped Jews” is a clear reference 
to the United States. 


States and its allies entered the framing strategies of 
Islamists with greater frequency, slowly displacing 
references to Russia and the Soviet Union. In the 
early 1990s, anti—United States rhetoric was all but 
absent. French scholar Olivier Roy, in his discus- 
sion of the Tajik irP, shows that the party’s Nejat 
newspaper (which published from March to 
September 1992, when the civil war brought it 
to an end) offered only the mildest reference to 
the United States, saying that it and the West mis- 
understood Islamic movements and used double 
standards with regard to democracy. 

Before 2001, anti-American rhetoric was largely 
HT’s domain. The group’s web site offered editori- 
als that lambasted the United States role in the 
Middle East, calling it a “state terrorist that must 
be driven from the Muslim world.” But the anti- 
Americanism of HT was generally inaccessible to 
most Central Asians. Even for those with Internet 
access, the events of the “Muslim world” were too 
remote to resonate. For much of the 1990s, the 
United States was a familiar actor on the world 
stage, but a distant one. 

After the military defeat of the Taliban in the win- 
ter of 2001, radical sympathizers dispersed and pat- 
terns of recruitment changed. In particular, those 
who had operated openly in Tajikistan and clandes- 
tinely in parts of Uzbekistan now found it difficult 
to continue their work; many moved elsewhere—to 
Pakistan, Kyrgyzstan, and Kazakhstan. (Evidence 
shows that many HT cells moved to more remote 
Kazakhstan, with its relatively liberal—but far from 
guaranteed—space for religious freedom.) In their 
new locales, they stepped up anti—United States and 
anti-Semitic leafleting efforts. Hizbut-Tahrir litera- 
ture found in April 2002 in economically depressed 
Kentau city in the South Kazakhstan region began 
to reflect the messages initially accessible to Central 
Asians only through its web site: “People who abide 
by the shariat of God, restore the religion of Islam, 
and spread it throughout the world will replace the 
pliant [poslushnye] leaders. They will erect a unified 
caliphate instead of those who helped Jews to 
assume power.” / 

The mu likewise stepped up its anti-American 
framing in the late 1990s. In excerpts from undated 
recruitment literature, seemingly contradictory 
imagery is used to depict a threat to authentic 
Islam. In one drawing, the United States, Russia, 
and Israel, fused together as a venomous-looking 
snake, are swallowing Tajikistan and are poised to 
consume Uzbekistan. Other symbols include 
swastikas and one in which the hammer from the 


Soviet flag is replaced by a sword. “Without the 
sword there is no Islam,” claims the literature.8 
Central Asian Islamists attempted broadly to 
frame their movements as peace oriented and to 
contrast the United States and its allies as benefit- 
ing from war. Hizbut-Tahrir traditionally was a 
strong advocate of nonviolent tactics, and since it 
sought to offer an authentic version of Islam, it was 
making the case that Islam was inherently peace 
oriented. Thus, it made frequent reference to world 
events—from Algeria and Palestine to Chechnya— 
painting Muslims as the victims of infidel aggres- 
sion and portraying peace initiatives as emanating 
from the morally pure stance of Muslim actors. 
Ironically, the United States administration's 
“us/them” rhetoric in fall 2001 merely reified the 
division between believer and infidel. President 
Bush’s ill-conceived (and subsequently retracted) 
use of the term “crusade” lent further credibility to 
Islamists’ depictions. Even many Central Asians 
who deplored radical Islam claimed that Muslims 
were inherently incapable of orchestrating the 
events of September 11; they must, the logic went, 
have been committed by nonbelievers. 
Hizbut-Tahrir benefited from its depiction of a 
distance between its tactics and those of the enemies 
of Islam. After the IMU’s incursions into Kyrgyzstan 
in 1999 and 2000, which discredited it in the eyes 
of much of the local population, HT came increas- 
ingly to be seen as the carrier of authentically peace- 
ful Islam—which was a viable political alternative 
to local regimes. A notable symbiosis emerged 
between the imu and HT; the latter could preach 
peace, even as it did nothing to exclude the possi- 
bility of violence. Some of its membership over- 
lapped with that of the imu; thus, nonviolent and 
peaceful orientations and agendas intermingled. 
Despite its worldwide visibility, the United States 
had been a relatively distant actor for Central Asians 
before the war in Afghanistan. Anti-American fram- 
ing necessarily tapped other strains of logic— 
whether anti-Semitism or orientations against the 


8See Bakhtiar Babadzhanov, “Teologicheskoe obosnovanie 
l etapy dzhikhada v dokladakh Islamskogo dvizheniia 
Uzbekistana” (Paper and visual presentation presented at 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe con- 
ference, Islam and National Security in Central Asia, Almaty, 
Kazakhstan, June 24-25, 2002), p. 8. 
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leadership of corrupt Central Asian regimes. But the 
association of local regimes with the United States 
grew in 2002; United States military personnel were 
allowed to use Central Asian air space, transport 
facilities, and air bases (at Tuzel and Hanabad in 
Uzbekistan; Kulyab, Kurgan-Tyube, and Khojand in 
Tajikistan; Bishkek and Kant in Kyrgyzstan; and 
back-up options in Almaty and Shymkent in Kaza- 
khstan). The United States had already been a rec- 
ognizable symbol; its presence in the region made 
it more tangible, thus making attempts to tap anti- 
American master frames all the more meaningful. 


CONTINUED RADICALIZATION? 

Political Islam has shallow ideational roots in 
Central Asia. Radical mobilizers therefore came to 
rely on transnational “master frames” to develop a 
following. Specifically, Islamists sought to use anti- 
Americanism to link the lived experience of ordinary 
Central Asians with that of other Muslims around 
the world, and—more diffusely—with that of oth- 
ers who felt resentment against the United States. 

What this means for the future of Islamism in 
Central Asia is impossible to predict. The evolving 
role of the United States in the region, the outcome 
of uneven state-building efforts in neighboring 
Afghanistan, the results of any United States 
image-making efforts, and the ability of local 
regimes to build effective political systems and 
economic structures are among the many factors 
that will weigh heavily on any future trajectories 
for Islamism in the region. Moreover, while anti- 
Americanism may not be a necessary or sufficient 
condition for mobilization, it is increasingly likely 
to contribute to radicalism. This may be especially 
true in the Muslim world, whose varied strands of 
culture weave a metanarrative of identity that 
treats the West (and its paragon, the United States) 
as the “other.” 

Finally, the scope and salience of anti-American- 
ism in Central Asia varies. At this unipolar moment, 
the United States is doomed to be a reference point 
around the world; whether a representation with 
positive or negative connotations, it is almost uni- 
versally recognized as a symbol. But in large part 
the content of that symbol hangs in the balance of 
United States efforts consciously to shape its popu- 
lar image abroad. E 
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Death as a Way of Life: 
Russia’s Demographic Decline 


DAVID E. POWELL 


n January 1, 1992, shortly after the Soviet 
() Union collapsed, the population of the Rus- 

sian Federation was 148.7 million. Today it 
has shrunk to 143.6 million, a decline of more than 
5 million in a decade. Russia’s overall mortality rate 
of 15.3 or 15.4 per 1,000 people, depending on the 
source, is the highest in Europe (the average rate in 
Europe is 9.5), and its birthrate is one of the lowest, 
9.4 per 1,000 in 2002 (Europe’s was 10.6 in 2001). 
The decline in the birthrate and the rise in the death 
rate have proved a devastating combination: Russia 
appears to be the first country in history to experi- 
ence such a sharp decrease in births versus deaths 
for reasons other than war, famine, or disease. 

In July 2000, in his first State of the Union 
address, President Vladimir Putin warned that Rus- 
sia could lose another 22 million citizens over the 
next 15 years and degenerate from superpower to 
third world status. “We are facing the serious threat 
of turning into a decaying nation,” he declared. Two 
years have passed since Putin issued his warning, 
and the situation has grown worse. Why is this hap- 
pening, and why does the future remain so bleak? 


THE SHRINKING POPULATION 

Projections regarding the future of the Russian 
population are uniformly pessimistic. In March 
2002 the State Statistical Committee (Goskomstat) 
predicted that by the end of 2050, the Russian pop- 
ulation would shrink by 30 percent, from 143.6 
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million to 101.9 million. This, the committee said, 
was the “most probable forecast” of the country’s 
demographic situation. But Goskomstat also offered 
best-case and worst-case scenarios: in the former, 
the population will fall to 122.6 million by 2050, 
while, in the latter, it would drop to 77.2 million, a 
reduction of almost 50 percent. 

With male mortality four times that of females, 
the female—male ratio will increase steadily. Accord- 
ing to Goskomstat’s “most probable” scenario, the 
male population will fall by 32.2 percent by 2050, 
while that of females will drop by “only” 27.4 per- 
cent. (Roughly 58 percent of 16-year-old males are 
likely to live to the age of 60.) 

Currently, Russia’s death rate exceeds its birthrate 
by 70 percent. These figures produce “natural” 
increases and decreases—that is, changes brought 
about solely by shifts in the numbers of births and 
deaths. But such statistics are not indicative of the 
real expansion or contraction of the population, 
since they exclude emigration from Russia, as well 
as immigration into the country. In the past 12 
months, the overall population loss has been 
900,000 (even including a net in-migration of some 
70,000 people), and the Ministry of Economic 
Development and Trade expects an additional drop 
of 700,000 in 2003, another 700,000 in 2004, and 
600,000 in 2005.1 

- The birthrate, which was already low, has fallen 
sharply since the final years of the Soviet Union: in 
1990 it was 13.4 per 1,000 people, but by 1999 it 
had declined to 8.3. At the beginning of this year, 
however, the birthrate was 9.4, and Russian demog- 
raphers expect the rise to continue, reaching 10.3 
in 2005, primarily because citizens bom during the 
Soviet “baby boom” are reaching marriageable age. 
Still, in 1988, a woman in the Soviet Union had an 
average of 2.2 children, while today, she has only 


1.2. Just to maintain the population by natural 
growth, that figure would have to increase by 2.1 or 
2.2. Whether a relatively optimistic prognosis is 
warranted remains to be seen. 

Infant mortality has also increased. When the 
Soviet Union fell in 1991, infant mortality was 17.8 
per thousand live births. By 1993 it had risen to 
19.9, and in 2001 it rose again, to 20.1. In view of 
the country’s difficult conditions, numerous 
instances of premature births, low birth weights, 
extremely vulnerable infants, and a high rate of 
infant mortality are not surprising. 

Russian public health authorities, like their Soviet 
predecessors, use a highly idiosyncratic definition of 
the term “infant mortality” to minimize the extent of 
the problem. Deaths within the first week after birth 
are frequently listed as miscarriages, or the births are 
not even reported. For example, infants weighing 
between 500 grams (8.8 ounces) and 1,000 grams 
(17.6 ounces) must be officially registered at a gov- 
ernment office only if they survive longer than seven 
days. If an infant in this weight category is born alive 
but survives less than a week, the birth is not offi- 
cially registered and is instead classified as a “late- 
term miscarriage” and not included in infant 
mortality statistics—a clear violation of World Health 
Organization (WHO) practices. 

At the same time, life expectancy for both men 
and women in Russia is far lower than in any West- 
ern country. Among males, the change has been 
truly astonishing: the figure declined from 64.9 
years in 1987 to between 57.1 and 58.3 in 1995 
(again, figures vary according to source). In 1995, 
the nation ranked 135th in the world in male life 
expectancy; among women, it was 100th. (For the 
past 40 years or so, the nation’s women have out- 
lived men by about a decade, sometimes more; 
throughout this period, the male-female differen- 
tial has been the highest in the world.) In August 
2002, the Russian Academy of Science's Institute of 
Economic Forecasting released population fore- 
casts. The most optimistic variant predicted that life 
expectancy for men would rise from the current 
58.6 years to 59.8, and for women from the current 
72.1 years to 73.6. But the population still will 
decline dramatically. 


AN EPIDEMIC OF PUBLIC HEALTH PROBLEMS 

The demographic crisis is a consequence of the 
numerous and deep-seated problems that plague 
Russia’s health care system. A partial list includes a 
drastic deterioration in medical services, shortages 
of medical supplies, a decaying infrastructure, and 
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poorly trained and demoralized physicians and 
nurses. In addition, this troubled system now faces 
a series of public health concerns, including an 
alarming increase in tuberculosis (TB), extremely 
high levels of alcoholism, and the growing prob- 
lems of drug abuse and HIV/AIDS. 

Recent estimates put the number of Russians 
with TB at 88 per 100,000 people—a rate that 
dwarfs the European or American rate of 4 to 10 TB 
sufferers per 100,000. The number of those infected 
fell in 2001 by 3.2 percent among the general pop- 
ulation, and by 13 percent in the prison system, 
where 10 percent of all inmates suffer from the dis- 
ease. Still, some 30,000 Russians die of TB each year. 

In the Soviet era, the entire population was 
required to undergo annual screenings for the dis- 
ease—children at school, and adults at work. But 
universal screening came to an end with the col- 
lapse of communism. The new system of compul- 
sory (employer-supplied) medical insurance does 
not require that citizens be tested for Ts during their 
annual checkups. (In fact, few people pay an annual 
visit to the doctor. As a journalist remarked in the 
April 16, 2002 Izvestiia, “The universal preventive 
examinations that were regarded as one of the great 
achievements of Soviet medicine died along with 
Soviet medicine itself.”) As a result, many TB cases 
escape the attention of the medical community, and 
the disease may not be detected until long after an 
individual has contracted—and spread—it. In 2001, 
the last year for which data are available, the Rus- 
sian government's entire anti-TB budget was 900 
million rubles, or approximately $30 million. 

The war in Chechnya also has contributed to the 
spread of the disease. Refugees fleeing the fighting 
are crowded into tent cities in the neighboring 
republic of Ingushetia, where they live in execrable 
conditions, sometimes without shelter, and are 
exposed to TB. Foreign doctors try to help, but they 
lack medications. One asserted that “We can only 
offer first aid and psychological help.” Russian 
camp commandants refuse to accept responsibility, 
and Chechen citizens die. 

Also contributing to the increase in TB are the 
millions of refugees who have entered Russia and 
who are more susceptible to tuberculosis than long- 
time citizens. At the same time, the number of 
homeless people has grown rapidly, and they too are 
far likelier to contract the disease than are other 
segments of the population. Finally, more than 1 
million people are in labor camps, and they also 
show high ts-infection rates. The government, 
increasingly concerned, has announced plans to 
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TOBACCO’S TOLL 


_ SMOKING HAS CAUSED considerable damage to the. | 

. health and welfare of Russians. One study found, 
that more than 45 percent of Russians smoke; a., 
survey carried out by the Public Opinion, Foun-. 
dation suggested that-of this total, 62 percent of: 
men and.13 percent of women smoke. The latter. . 
study also found that there were only half-as many -- 
smokers among respondents over 50 as there were ` 
in younger. age groups (47 percent for.people 35 , 
and under, 43 percent for those aged:36 to 50, and, 
21 percent for those:over 50). In the United States, - 
23.3 percent of individuals 18 ae of age and 


older smoke. 


Tobacco use in er conii significantly l 
to increased levels of morbidity and mortality ` 
among the population. Smokers have a percepti- - 


bly shorter life expectancy than nonsmokers—7 


to 15 years shorter, depending on how heavily 
they smoke. It is estimated that among men under | 
the age of 65, cigarettes are responsible for 90 per: | 
cent of all deaths due to lung cancer, 75 percent of . 


reduce the number of adult TB patients to 50 cases 
per 100,000 and childhood cases to 8 per 100,000. 


FROM SEX, ALCOHOL, AND DRUGS . 

Russia has also seen an explosion of sexually 
transmitted infections (sTis), a development with 
horrendous consequences, especially for young 
people. In April 2002, a leading physician noted, 
“[Tlhirty years ago, we did not come across con- 
genital syphilis. We first encountered it 10 years 
ago. Now students do not regard this as anything 
very much out of the ordinary.” The result is seen, 
in part, in the huge number of birth defects afflict- 
ing Russian infants: in 2001, 14,000 of the 20,000 
children who died before reaching their first birth- 
day were born to mothers who suffered from an STI. 

The largest risk group for stis is children and 
teenagers, the principal “beneficiaries” of the sexual 
revolution. The incidence of syphilis among girls 
under the age of 14 increased 140 times between 
1990 and 1997, and it continues to rise. Indeed, a 
prominent physician asserted recently to Nezavisi- 
maia gazeta that “it is not prostitutes but adolescents 
who constitute the largest risk group for syphilis.” 

The problem of excessive alcohol use continues 
unabated and still has an adverse effect on the 


2Walter D. Connor, Deviance in Soviet Society (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1972), p. 41. 


all cases of bronchitis, and 25 ‘percent of all 
instances of ischemic heart disease. Among long- 
term male smokers aged 40 to'59/ the likelihood : 
of sudden death is three to six times greater than: 
among nonsmoking men of the same age. 

` Thé growth in the number of women who have 


_ begun’smoking has further contributed to the cri- 


sis in public health. To the’ degree that miscar- 
riages, stillbirths, infant mortality, and a wide 
range of early childhood diseases are a conse- 
quence of smoking by pregnant women, the rapid 
increase in smoking among females has been pow- 
erfully reflected in Russian health.indicators. 
Strong. correlations have also been found 


` between smoking and the probability; as well as the. 


severity, of damage to fetuses. Children of smokers 
are likelier to emerge from the womb stillborn, pre-: 
mature, with lower-than-average birth weights, or. 


> with physical or mental defects. Pregnant women 
` who smoke less than half a pack a ‘day experience 


infant mortality rates that are roughly 20 percent 


_ higher than is the case with nonsmokers. D. P 





country’s population. One cannot help but agree 
with the assessment of Walter D. Connor, an Amer- 
ican sociologist who in 1972 posited the existence 
of a Russian “drinking culture” that, “because of its 
extreme permissiveness both on quantity to be 
imbibed and on the situation and locations in 
which drinking is accepted or encouraged, leads to 
heavy drinking and frequent drunkenness.”2 

Russian commentators say that alcoholism has 
increased dramatically since the unraveling of the 
Soviet Union, but it is extremely difficult to obtain 
accurate figures on the number of alcoholics and on 
how much they or other Russians drink. According 
to Aleksandr Nemtsov of the Moscow Institute of 
Psychiatry, the average annual level of alcohol con- 
sumed from 1970 to 1999 was 14.6 liters per per- 
son, twice the level recorded in 1990. Official data 
suggest that there are 1,500 to 2,000 alcoholics per 
100,000 people, but many say the true figure is three 
or four times higher. Whatever the precise number, 
most experts agree that per capita consumption is 
higher in Russia than in any other country. (In the 
United States, for example, consumption for 1998 
was 9.55 liters per person.) 

Nemtsov calls alcohol the “main culprit” in the 
decline in life expectancy in Russia, especially among 
males; corroboration comes from a study that shows 
that two-thirds of men aged 20 to 55 who died in 
recent years were drunk at the time of death. In Rus- 


sia, alcoholism and its associated diseases are the 
third-leading cause of death; only cardiovascular dis- 
eases and cancer take more lives. In fact, given the 
close correlation between heavy drinking and car- 
diovascular problems and cancer, many medical spe- 
cialists are inclined to rank alcoholism first or 
second. (Russias National Alcohol Association 
recently reported that alcoholism increased by 29.7 
percent between 1999 and 2001.) Alcoholism has 
been termed the “great killer,” with the life 
expectancy of an alcoholic typically 10 to 15 years 
lower than that of a nondrinker or social drinker. 

Some analysts contend that the poor quality of 
alcoholic beverages available in Russia today (espe- 
cially illegally produced samogon, or moonshine) 
contributes even more to health-related problems 
than does the quantity of beverages consumed. In 
2001, 37,824 people died. 
of accidental alcohol poi- 
soning, largely because 
they consumed contami- 
nated vodka. The figure 
for 2000 was 33,979, 
which means that the overall death rate per 100,000 
people rose from 23.5 in 2000 to 26.2 in 2001. 

Although alcohol abuse has received consider- 
able public attention, the remarkable upsurge in the 
use of illegal drugs over the past decade or so has 
' fueled Russia's health problems and exacerbated its 
demographic crisis. Since 1999, the number of 
“drug users” has been put at anywhere from 2 mil- 
lion to 5 million. Estimates for “drug addicts” have 
ranged from more than 1.5 million to 4 million. 
Various figures have been offered for how many 
users, abusers, or addicts are being treated—or are 
simply “registered” with public health or police 
agencies. On August 6, 2002 a health ministry offi- 
cial declared that the nonmedical use of drugs and 
psychotropic substances had “skyrocketed more 
than twentyfold in 10 years.” 

Confusion about the meaning of these various fig- 
ures stems from the sloppy use of language: Russian 
sources often fail to distinguish between drugs and 
narcotics; drug use, drug abuse, and drug addiction; 
injecting drug users (Dus); and other forms of drug 
abuse. Thus, a February 2000 report by the health 
ministry’ chief expert on drugs, indicating that some 
230,000 “drug addicts” are hospitalized annually in 


3Almost none of the hospitalized addicts are provided 
“serious treatment.” Because state medical institutions lack 
funds, only wealthy people generally receive proper medical 
attention—usually in private clinics abroad. 


Projections regarding the future of the Russian 
population are uniformly pessimistic. 
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Russia, leaves unanswered the question of how many 
other “addicts” remain unhospitalized.3 

Whatever the actual number of drug users, 
including Dus, in Russia, public health and internal 
affairs officials clearly regard the increase in drug use 
as threatening social stability and even national secu- 
rity. Of particular concern is the upsurge of IDus, 
fueled primarily by cheap heroin that is placing many 
more drug abusers at risk of contracting HIV/AIDS. 
(The Customs Service contends that heroin, which 
enters Russia largely from Central Asia, has become 
the “unconditional leader of the Russian drug mar- 
ket.”) Individuals frequently share syringes or nee- 
dles to inject so-called Russian heroin, a cheap 
homemade mixture of liquid opium and vinegar or 
acetic anhydride. The substance often has a cloudy, 
muddy color; to clarify it, users add several drops of 
their own blood to the 
“communal” pot from 
which they all partake. 
They then inject it into 
their own bodies, along 
with HIV or traces of any 
other communicable disease present in the group. 
Until very recently, roughly 90 percent of all new HIV 
infections were among 16- to 29-year-old 1Dus. 


... TO HIV/AIDS 

Between January 1, 1987 (when the AIDS virus 
first appeared in the Soviet Union) and December 
31, 2000, 83,054 individuals were diagnosed as HIv- 
positive. In 2001 the number of registered cases 
doubled, reaching 177,354. On August 6, 2002, 
Vadim Pokrovskii, head of the Federal Center for 
the Prevention and Treatment of HIv/alDs (the AIDS 
Center), put the figure for registered HIV-positive 
citizens at 206,000. 

But the figure for those “registered” with the state 
is misleading. Experts acknowledge that to deter- 
mine the actual number of HIV-positive individuals, 
some sort of multiplier—suggestions cluster around 
6 to 10—must be used, since those most likely to 
become infected avoid contact with the authorities. 
In particular, Dus evade testing since they can be 
arrested simply for using drugs. WHO says the “true 
number” of Russian infections is 7 to 10 times the 
figure for those officially registered. In July 2002, 
when reporting that 205,000 cases of HIv had been 
registered, Pokrovskii added that the total number 
infected “could be eight to ten times higher.” 

More important, Russia has the world’s highest 
rate of growth for new HIV cases—although the rate 
allegedly is declining. Between 1996 and 2001, the 
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number of new infections increased on average by 
2.4 times annually. In January 2001, Pokrovskii pre- 
dicted that 2 million cases would occur by the end 
of the year; by 2005, he suggested, the total could 
reach 5 million (although more recently, he indicated 
that the “5 million” figure might not be reached until 
2007). It is unclear whether the slowdown is real or 
the authorities are underreporting new cases. 

Although, as noted earlier, roughly 90 percent of 
all new infections had been attributed to 1DUs, Rus- 
sian analysts recently have detected a change. In 
July, First Deputy Health Minister Gennady 
Onishchenko declared that “heterosexual transmis- 
sion of Alps is increasing.” In 2000, those infected 
through male-female intercourse represented 
roughly 6 percent of all new cases, but in 2001, the 
number had grown to “as many as 15 percent.” 

In Russia, as in the United States, early initiation 
into sexual activity, multiple sex partners, unsafe 
sex, and injecting drug use are powerful risk factors 
for contracting HIV. One study of Moscow sec- 
ondary-school students, carried out in the mid- 
1990s, found that 34.9 percent of all sexually active 
respondents had had four or more sex partners, and 
5 percent were IDUS. “Given the incubation period 
of up to 10 years from the onset of the HIV infection 
to full-blown aims,” the investigators observed in the 

Journal of School Health, “many uv infections were 
introduced by sexual practices during adolescence.” 

Although high-quality condoms are now widely 
available nationwide (a dramatic change since the 
Soviet era), few men use them. A recent survey of 15- 
to 18-year-olds in St. Petersburg found that 40 per- 
cent of sexually active students had never used a con- 
dom. Another investigation, carried out among 
students in vocational schools, determined that “only 
12 percent consistently used condoms and 74 per- 
cent rarely or never used condoms during sex.” A 
third study, of Moscow teenagers, found that 58.3 
percent had not used a condom the last time they 
had sexual intercourse. 

Perhaps 25 percent of female sex workers are 
IDUS; other sources put the number of prostitutes in 
Moscow and Volgograd who inject drugs at 
between 25 and 35 percent. Toward the end of 
2000, the alps Center suggested that 15 percent of 
the 70,000 sex workers in the capital were HIV-pos- 
itive. After homosexuals, bisexuals, prostitutes, and 
IDUs have been infected, the virus now is moving 
into the general population. 

Still, the government spends little money on 
HIV/AIDs education and prevention. In 1996 the Min- 
istry of Health received no funds to administer such 


programs. In 1997 the federal budget called for a 
mere $8 million to be spent on AIDs prevention and 
treatment, and in 2002 Russia’s entire anti-AIDs bud- 
get came to about $6 million, of which $3.3 million 
was assigned to treat those with full-blown Alps. 
According to Pokrovskii, these funds are enough to 
finance the treatment of 300 individuals, while 
another “several dozen people are being treated at 
their own expense.” More recently, Pokrovskii has 
said that only 500 of the 2,500 individuals with full- 
blown ams are receiving “adequate treatment.” 

To fill the gap left by the government’s insub- 
stantial efforts, Russian and foreign nongovern- 
mental organizations have tried to curb the spread 
of HIV with sex-education programs, a variety of 
support measures for infected individuals, needle 
exchanges, and distribution of free condoms. 
Attempts to carry anti-drug and anti-AIDs messages 
to young people through the mass media have been 
stymied by the Russian Orthodox Church and other 
conservative institutions or politicians. 


THINKING LONG TERM 

The depopulation of Russia seems destined to 
worsen in the coming years, with major implica- 
tions for the military, the workforce, personal and 
societal health, and even national security. Although 
relatively few people have died of aips—analysts at 
the State Committee for Sanitary and Epidemiolog- 
ical Control put the figure at 2,277 to date—virtu- 
ally all those who are HIV-positive now will die 
within a decade because of the lack of antiretrovi- 
ral drugs. Moreover, neither the politicians nor reli- 
gious leaders, who are highly influential in the 
sphere of sex education, condom distribution, and 
needle exchanges, seem willing to take the neces- 
sary measures to lead their country out of the cul- 
de-sac in which it finds itself. The record regarding 
drug and alcohol abuse, smoking, and the spread of 
diseases such as TB is equally discouraging. 

Some hopeful signs appear, however. Russia, now 
in its third year of economic growth, possesses an 
educated and skilled workforce, as well as a commu- 
nity of scientists, that could ameliorate the medical 
problems that have led to the demographic crisis. The 
self-destructive habits that literally consume many 
Russians conceivably could be alleviated by leader- 
ship, money, and the recognition that the situation in 
the public health sphere is doing untold damage. 
Russians sometimes are accused of thinking only in 
the short term, but a long-term perspective is indis- 
pensable. If current trends continue, Russians may 
find themselves on the endangered species list. Hl 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Association of Southeast Asian Nations (Asean) 

August 1—At the regional Asean forum in Brunei, the US and the 
organization’s 10 Southeast Asian member states sign an 
agreement to “prevent, disrupt, and combat” terrorism; the 
pact focuses on the sharing of intelligence and enhanced 
regional cooperation, and increases US technical and logistical 
aid to fight international terrorism; yesterday, US Secretary of 
State Colin Powell held an informal meeting with North 
Korean Foreign Minister Paek Nam Sun, the highest-level 
contact between the 2 sides in almost 2 years. 


Middle East Crisis 

August 1—The UN issues a report that dismisses Palestinian 
claims that 500 people were killed when Israeli forces invaded 
a refugee camp in the West Bank city of Jenin in April; based 

_ - on published accounts and descriptions by humanitarian 

ı ` groups and other organizations, the report concludes that 23 
Israeli soldiers and 52 Palestinians, up to half of whom may 
have been civilians, died in the raid; the report also criticizes 
both sides for putting Palestinian civilians at risk. 

August 2—Israel launches a military operation in the Palestinian- 
controlled West Bank city of Nablus with tanks, bulldozers, 
and armored vehicles; 5 Palestinians are killed in the fighting; 
the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) detain at least 50 Palestinian 
men for questioning; earlier today Israeli Defense Minister 
Benjamin Ben-Eliezer approved military retaliation against the 
militant Islamic group Hamas in retaliation for a bombing at 
Jerusalem's Hebrew University 2 days ago that killed 7 people, 
including 5 Americans. 

August 4—A suicide bomber detonates an explosive on a 
commuter bus in northern Israel, killing 9 people and injuring 
45; hours later, 3 people are killed and 14 injured in shooting 
between a Palestinian gunman and Israeli police at the 
entrance to Jerusalem's Old City; Hamas, which claims 
responsibility for the bus attack, says it is part of its continuing 
retaliation against Israel for the July 22 bombing of a Gaza 
neighborhood that killed a senior Hamas leader and 14 other 
people, including 9 children; no group claims responsibility 
for the shooting. 

The Israeli military continues its policy of destroying the 
homes of family members of Palestinians who have launched 
attacks on Israel and its settlements in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip; an Israeli military spokesman says that 9 Palestinian 
houses were destroyed today near the West Bank cities of 
Jenin, Hebron, and Nablus. 

August 5—An Israeli settler and her husband are killed, and their 
2 children wounded, in an ambush on a car in the West Bank 
by a Palestinian gunman. 

The Israeli government bans all Palestinian travel through 
the northern West Bank. 

August 14—Israel indicts Marwan Barghouti, the West Bank 
leader of Palestinian Authority (PA) President Yasir Arafat's 
Fatah movement, on charges of orchestrating attacks that 
killed dozens of Israelis and wounded hundreds more; 
Barghouti, who has been in Israeli custody since he was 
arrested April 15, is the most prominent Palestinian to be 
brought before a civilian Israeli court; he denies involvement 
in the killing of Israelis. 
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August 18—Israeli and Palestinian officials agree to a deal, 
known as “Gaza First,” in which Israel will begin withdrawing 
tomorrow from the West Bank city of Bethlehem and areas in 
Gaza in return for Palestinian security forces reining in 
militants in those areas; the proposal follows talks in Tel Aviv 
between Israeli Defense Minister Ben-Eliezer and Palestinian 
officials, led by Interior Minister Abdel Razak El Yehiye. 

Israel’s Supreme Court issues an injunction barring the 
Israeli army from using Palestinian civilians specifically to 
knock on the doors of houses during search-and-arrest 
operations; last week, after the death of a Palestinian sent by 
the Israeli army to knock on the door of a Palestinian suspect, 7 
human rights groups issued a petition to the court arguing that 
the “neighbor procedure” violates the rights of individuals. 

August 20—Palestinian forces begin patrolling parts of the West 
Bank and Gaza after Israeli forces pull back as part of the 
“Gaza First” plan negotiated 2 days ago; Islamic militant 
groups, including Hamas and Islamic Jihad, reject the plan, 
saying it undermines the intifada against the Israeli occupation 
of Palestinian territories. 

August 26—Israel says that 7 Israeli Arabs from the northern 
village of Bana have been arrested for assisting a Hamas suicide 
bomber who blew up a bus on August 4, killing 9 people; last 
week Israeli officials said that 5 Arab residents of East Jerusalem 
who had been involved in terror attacks had been arrested. 

August 31—An Israeli helicopter missile strike in the northern 
West Bank kills 5 Palestinians—including a commander of the 
militant Al Aksa Martyrs Brigades, an offshoot of Arafats Fatah 
movement—and injures 4 others; the IDF says it was trying to 
prevent terrorist attacks expected in the next few days as 
Jewish holidays approach. 


War on Terrorism 

August 6—US District Judge Gladys Kessler orders the 
government to reveal within 15 days the names of people 
detained in the investigation of the September 11 terrorist 
attacks; the order specifies 2 exceptions: if the detainee is a 
material witness to a terror investigation, or if the person does 
not want to be identified; at the time of the court filing in 
October 2001 against the Justice Department by the American 
Civil Liberties Union, Amnesty International USA, the 
American-Arab Anti-Discrimination Committee, and others, 
the government had detained 751 people on immigration 
violations; although 677 have since been released or deported, 
none of their names has been made public; the government 
has argued that disclosure of the names might deter 
knowledgeable witnesses from cooperating with the 
investigation, would reveal the progress of the investigation, 
and would allow terrorist groups to interfere by providing false 
information. 

August 15—In US District Court for the District of Columbia, 
more than 600 family members of the September 11 attacks, 
along with several firefighters and rescue workers, file a 15- 
count, $116-trillion lawsuit against 7 international banks; 8 
Islamic foundations, charities, and their subsidiaries; 
individual terrorist financiers; the Saudi bin Laden Group (a 
construction company operated in Saudi Arabia by Osama bin 
Laden's brothers); 3 Saudi princes; and the government of 
Sudan for allegedly bankrolling the terrorist Al Qaeda 
network, bin Laden, and the Taliban. 
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August 26—A 3-judge panel of the 6th US Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Cincinnati, Ohio unanimously rules that the 
government cannot hold secret deportation hearings for 
people accused of having links with terrorism; the case was 
brought earlier this year by 4 Michigan newspapers and 
Representative John Conyers (D-Mich.), who sought to attend 
deportation hearings concerning Rabih Haddad, a Lebanese 
citizen living in Michigan and suspected of terrorism ties; 
government officials say the hearings, if made public, could 
hurt the war against terrorism; Haddad, who was arrested on 
December 14, 2001 on a visa violation, is founder of the 
Global Relief Foundation, a charitable organization that the 
government says it suspects of funding terrorists; no criminal 
charges have been filed against Haddad or the foundation; in 
April, US District Judge Nancy Edmunds in Detroit, Michigan 
ruled to open the hearings, saying that the Justice Department 
violated the Constitution by barring the press and public. 

August 29—German officials say that an Al Qaeda cell in 
Hamburg, Germany was planning a terrorist attack on the US as 
early as October 1999 and had identified New York's World 
Trade Center as a target more than 1 year before the September 
1] attacks; officials say the cell included the 3 men who are 
believed to have piloted 3 of the 4 airplanes used in the attacks. 

German federal prosecutors charge Moroccan Mounir el- 
Motassadeq with aiding the September 11 attack and being a 
member of Al Qaeda; el-Motassadeq, who is among 370 
individuals and organizations that US officials have declared as 
having suspected links to the attacks, is the only terror suspect 
who has been arrested in Germany. 


World Trade Organization (WTO) 

August 30—The WTO rules that the European Union (EU) can 
impose $4 billion in sanctions against the US because of tax 
breaks allotted to US companies; the penalty, which is the 
largest issued by the WTO against any country, is based on EU 
calculations of annual trade losses suffered by companies in 
the 15 member countries as a result of concessions granted to 
large US firms; EU officials say they will give the US an 
unspecified amount of time to change its tax law before 
imposing the retaliatory tariffs. 


AFGHANISTAN 

August 2—At least 70 soldiers and civilians are killed in fighting 
between ethnic Tajiks and Pashtuns in the western part of the 
country; anger over the division of power after the fall of the 
ruling Taliban militia—mainly by Pashtuns from the south—is 
widespread; President Hamid Karzai is Pashtun but his 
government is dominated by minority Tajiks from the north. 

August 9—At least 26 people are killed and 90 others injured in 
an explosion near a road construction warehouse in the 
eastern town of Jalalabad; there is no known cause for the 
explosion, and no group claims responsibility; Taliban and Al 
Qaeda fighters are said to be active in the area. l 


BOLIVIA 

August 6—Mining executive and former president Gonzalo 
Sánchez de Lozada is sworn in as president and immediately 
announces emergency measures, including a job-creation 
program, to lift the country out of an economic downturn; in 
national elections in June, Sanchez de Lozada won 22% of the 
vote; 2 days ago Congress, which must pick a president if no 
candidate wins a majority, chose him by a vote of 84 to 43 over 
second-place finisher Evo Morales, leader of the country’s coca 
growers. 


CANADA 
August 21—Prime Minister Jean Chrétien says he will not seek a 
fourth term and will leave office when his current term expires 


in February 2004; opinion polls have shown a decline in 
Chrétiens popularity since opposition parties have accused his 
government of cronyism. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

August 27—The National Criminal Court sentences former 
President Andre Kolingba and 21 associates, including his 3 
sons, to death in absentia for planning the failed coup in May 
2001 against President Ange-Felix Patasse; the defendants, 
whose whereabouts are unknown, were charged with 
undermining state security, assassination, and destruction of 
property; 10 accomplices are sentenced to 20-year prison 
terms with hard labor, and 600 deserting soldiers receive 10 
years with hard labor. 


COLOMBIA | | 

August 7—At least 14 people are killed and 40 wounded ina 
mortar-shell attack on Bogotá, the capital, during President-elect 
Alvaro Uribe Vélez’s inauguration; although no one claims 
responsibility for the attack, police say that the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest leftist 
rebel group, is to blame. 

August 12—President Uribe invokes a “state of domestic 
commotion” decree, authorizing emergency measures that 
broaden the government's powers and allow for a quick 
expansion of the military; under the 90-day decree, which is 
intended to stop leftist rebel violence, the government can 
create a new tax to subsidize a buildup of the military, restrict 
movement, make arrests without warrants, and control 
television and radio broadcasts if necessary. 


CONGO 

August 11—Over the past 4 days, UN observers have discovered 
the bodies of at least 90 people, mostly ethnic Hemas, many 
of whom were women and children, who had been recently 
hacked to death with machetes by members of the Army for 
Congolese People, the military wing of the rebel Congolese 
Rally for Democracy—Liberation Movement (RCD-ML), and 
allied ethnic Lendu fighters; in renewed fighting in the 
northeastern region, the RCD-ML and Lendu militias are 
pitted against Hemas and the Ugandan army, which 
previously backed the RCD-ML,; last month the government 
and Rwanda signed a treaty to end the 4-year war between the 
2 countries, which at one time involved the armies of 6 
nations, split Congo into rebel- and government-held regions, 
and killed approximately 2.5 million people, mainly through 
disease and hunger. 


EAST TIMOR 
(See Indonesia) 


ERITREA 

August 29—The government releases all 279 Ethiopian soldiers 
captured during the 1998-2000 border war between the 2 
countries; Ethiopia, which holds approximately 1,300 Eritrean 
prisoners, promises a similar release, although no date is set; 
the issue of prisoners had kept ties between the 2 countries 
strained 2 years after they signed a cease-fire ending the 
conflict, which killed 70,000 people on both sides. 


GEORGIA 

August 26—The government says it has sent 1,000 heavily armed 
troops to its border area with Russia to “restore stability and 
clear it of any criminal elements”; the move is in response to 


Russian statements that the Pankisi Gorge, near the capital city 
of Tbilisi, is being used by Chechen rebels to launch attacks; 3 
days ago, government officials said that Russian warplanes 
launched bombing raids on the gorge, killing 3 people and 
injuring several others; Moscow denied the charges, but the 
Organization for Security and Cooperation in Europe 
confirmed the incursions. 


GERMANY 


(See also War on Terrorism) 

August 20—Police storm the Iraqi embassy outside Berlin, ending 
a 5-hour siege and rescuing 2 hostages, including Iraqi charge 
d'affaires Shamil Mohammed, who were taken by the 
Democratic Iraqi Opposition (DIO) of Germany, a previously 
unknown group opposed to the regime of Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein; 2 other hostages were freed earlier; the 5 
hostage-takers, who offer no resistance, are arrested; the DIO 
says it sought a “peaceful and temporary” action to push for 
Hussein's ouster. 


INDIA 

August 2—In the past 2 days, at least 20 people have been 
killed in fighting across the disputed region of Jammu and 
Kashmir; Indian police say 4 Islamic militants and 1 Indian 
officer were killed in a gun battle yesterday in the town of 
Rajouri, near the Line of Control (LoC) that divides Indian- 
and Pakistani-controlled regions; the fighting began when 
gunmen infiltrated a high-security residential compound for 
Indian officials in Rajouri; 13 other people, including 9 
militants, were killed today in separate gun battles in Indian- 
controlled areas; on the Pakistani-controlled side, authorities 
say 2 boys were killed by artillery shells fired across the LoC 
by Indian forces. 

August 6—Islamic militants kill 9 Hindu pilgrims and wound 29 
others in an attack on a group making a religious pilgrimage in 
Indian-controlled Kashmir; a previously unknown group 
called Al Mansoor claims responsibility for the attack, but 
government officials say that is the new name of Lashkar-e- 
Taiba, which was recently banned in Pakistan; officials say the 
attack is part of a campaign by Pakistani-backed militants to 
undermine elections scheduled for September and October in 
Kashmir; Pakistan says it has stopped all infiltration by 
militants from Pakistan to Kashmir. 


INDONESIA 

August 14—A federal court convicts former East Timor Governor 
Abilio Soares of crimes against humanity and sentences him to 
3 years in jail, the first verdict against a government official for 
the 1999 violence in the former Indonesian territory; 
prosecutors say that Soares failed to stop the rampage by army- 
backed militias before and after the 1999 UN-sponsored 
referendum in which East Timorese voted overwhelmingly for 
independence; more than 1,000 people were killed, hundreds 
of thousands were forced into refugee camps, and 
approximately 80% of East Timor's infrastructure was destroyed 
in the fighting. 


IRAQ 

August 1—The government invites UN weapons inspectors to 
Baghdad, the capital, to resume talks; the invitation is the first 
since weapons inspectors were withdrawn in 1998 in advance 
of US-British bombing raids over Baghdad; UN sanctions 
against the country, which were imposed at the end of the 
1991 Persian Gulf War, can be lifted only after weapons 
inspectors verify that the country’s nuclear, chemical, and 
biological weapons have been destroyed. 
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August 20—Palestinian Abu Nidal, former leader of the Fatah 
Revolutionary Council, a defunct Islamic terrorist group that 
had been based in the Palestinian Authority, was found dead 
yesterday from gunshot wounds in his apartment in Baghdad, 
where he had been self-exiled since 1998; according to a 
Palestinian newspaper, Nidal was found by government forces 
who had come to arrest him; Palestinian officials say Nidal, 
whose real name was Sabri Banna, committed suicide 3 days 
ago; Israeli officials say that Nidal likely was assassinated by 
Palestinian rivals; in the 1970s and 1980s, Nidal’s organization, 
which sought the destruction of Israel and the creation of a 
Palestinian state through hijackings, shootings, and bombings, 
was responsible for the deaths of 900 people in 20 countries. 


JAPAN 

August 9—Former Foreign Minister Makiko Tanaka, the first 
female to hold the cabinet-level office, resigns from 
parliament; Tanaka says she is stepping down to restore public 
trust in politics and because she was stripped of her party 
privileges on June 20 as a disciplinary measure by the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party; Tanaka, who resigned from her post 
in January after battling with Foreign Ministry officials over 
her efforts to eliminate corruption, has been accused of 
misappropriating public funds to pay staff who were not on 
her payroll. 


KOREA, SOUTH 

August 8—President Kim Dae Jung names as prime minister 
Chang Dae Whan, the president of the country’s largest 
business newspaper; last week, parliament rejected Kim's 
previous nominee, university president Chang Sang, the 
country’s first female candidate for the office. 

August 14—In their first high-level dialogue in 9 months, the 
government and North Korea agree, over the next 2 months, 
to allow family reunions and resume economic negotiations on 
several projects aimed at reconciliation; the North does not set 
a date for key military talks that would allow the building of 
roads and rail links across the highly militarized border. 


PAKISTAN 


(See also India) 

August 4—At least 6 people are killed and 3 others injured when 
as many as 5 gunmen attack a Christian boarding school near 
the town of Murree, east of Islamabad, the capital; more than 
100 Australian, European, and American children were inside 
the school buildings; officials say they do not know the 
identities or the motive of the attackers, who escape on 
motorcycles; about 97% of the country’s 140 citizens are 
Muslim, and less than 2% are Christian; the incident is the 
fourth attack on Christian-minority or Western targets since 
the government began supporting the US-led war on terror in 
October 2001. 

August 9—Three nurses and 23 other people are killed ina 
grenade attack on a Christian missionary hospital in the town 
of Taxila, near Islamabad; 1 of the attackers is also killed; 
officials say Islamic militants are responsible. 

August 21—President Pervez Musharraf unilaterally redraws the 
constitution, imposing 29 amendments that expand his 
powers, including the ability to make further amendments at 
will, dissolve parliament, and appoint the country’s military 
leaders and Supreme Court justices; the changes also 
institutionalize the political role of the military by allotting it 
seats on a newly created National Security Council, a civilian- 
military body that will monitor future governments; 
Musharraf, a general who seized control of the country in a 
bloodless 1999 coup, declared himself president last year. 
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RUSSIA 

August 19—At least 114 servicemen and 1 civilian are killed 
when a military transport helicopter crashes near the main 
military base in the secessionist republic of Chechnya; 147 
soldiers and civilians were aboard the aircraft, which was 
designed to carry 90 people; Chechen rebels claim 
responsibility for the missile attack, and a portable missile 
launcher is found near the crash site; the incident is the sixth 
helicopter crash in the region this year and the country’s worst 
military air disaster. 

August 21—Vladimir Golovlev, a member of the lower house of 
parliament, is killed in Moscow by unknown gunmen; Golovley, 
a member of the new Liberal Russia Party, was under 
investigation for his role in the privatization program in the early 
1990s; 7 members of parliament have been killed since 1994. 

August 31—The Ministry of Defense says that a helicopter 
gunship that crashed today in Chechnya was shot down with a 
rocket fired by Chechen rebels; the 2 pilots of the aircraft, 
which was escorting a transport helicopter delivering food and 
equipment to government troops, were killed; yesterday, 
Defense Minister Sergei Ivanov confirmed that a shoulder- 
launched missile brought down the military helicopter that 
crashed in the region earlier this month. 


SPAIN 

August 4—A car bomb kills 2 people and wounds 40 others near a 
Civil Guard barracks in the southeastern tourist resort of Santa 
Pola; no group claims responsibility, but officials believe the 
Basque separatist group ETA (Basque Homeland and Freedom) 
is responsible; the ETA has killed more than 800 people since 
1968 in its efforts to create an independent state in ethnic 
Basque areas of northern Spain and southwestern France. 

August 30—The cabinet approves parliaments request earlier 
this week to petition the Supreme Court to ban the radical 
Basque nationalist party Batasuna, and federal prosecutors 
push for the closure of Batasuna’s web site and its offices 
outside the country; Prime Minister José Marfa Aznar’s center- 
right government says Batasuna, which won 10% of the vote in 
last year’s regional elections and has 7 members in the Basque 
regional parliament, is the political wing of ETA; police have 
closed more than 20 Batasuna offices across the country after 
the ruling of High Court Judge Baltasar Garzón 5 days ago to 
suspend the party's activities for at least 3 years because of 
collaboration with ETA. 


TURKEY 

August 3—Parliament passes legislation to abolish the death 
penalty and establish language rights for the Kurdish minority; 
the measures also lift prohibitions on public meetings and 
criticism of the military and other state institutions; today’s 
vote was prompted by a December deadline the EU had set for 
Turkey to meet certain conditions for entry into the union; the 
EU's Executive Commission says the implementation and 
impact of the reform package will be assessed this fall. 


UGANDA 

August 5—Rebels belonging to the Sudan-based Lord's Resistance 
Army (LRA) attack a UN refugee camp in northern Uganda, 
forcing as many as 7,000 people to flee, according to the UN; 
at least 38 refugees and government troops were killed when 


the attackers open fire into the crowded camp, which houses 
24,000 refugees from the civil war in neighboring Sudan; the 
attack, the second LRA raid on a UN refugee camp in Uganda 
in a month, follows increased LRA activity in response to an 
army offensive aimed at suppressing its 15-year insurgency; 
although the LRA says it seeks to overthrow the Ugandan 
government, the rebels primarily target civilians, and have 
kidnapped and enslaved thousands of children since 1987. 
August 13—LRA rebels release nearly 100 women and children 
who were abducted recently from their villages; 3 days ago, 
rebels released 5 aid workers abducted last week from the 
northern refugee camp; the rebels say the refugee-camp attacks 
are justified, since the army recruits soldiers from the camps. 


UNITED STATES 

August 15—The administration of President eae W. Bush says 
it will oppose any additional foreign aid for Egypt to protest 
Cairo’s prosecution of human rights activist Saad Eddin 
Ibrahim and its poor treatment of prodemocracy organizations; 
on July 29, Ibrahim, a government critic who holds Egyptian 
and US passports, was sentenced to 7 years in prison for 
embezzling funds, tarnishing the country’s image, and 
receiving foreign funds without permission; Egypt will 
continue to receive its annual allocation of nearly $2 billion in 
US aid as stipulated under the Camp David accords. 

August 22—Government officials say that, earlier this month, the 
State Department imposed sanctions against Changgwang 
Sinyong Corporation, a North Korean aerospace company, for 
selling Scud missile parts to Yemen; the sanctions prohibit the 
company from doing business in or with the US for 2 years; the 
penalty also applies to the North Korean government, under an 
amendment to the Arms Export Control Act, and includes 
electronics, space systems or equipment, and military aircraft. 


URUGUAY 

August 3—Government and US Treasury officials announce that 
the country will receive $1.5 billion in emergency loans later 
this week from the International Monetary Fund and other 
international lenders; the US Treasury will advance the money 
immediately so the country’s banks can reopen tomorrow; last 
week the government closed the banks after a run by 
depositors left some institutions unable to meet obligations; 
rioters later looted stores in Montevideo, the capital. 


VENEZUELA 

August 14—The country’s highest court dismisses de 
against 4 military officers accused of participating in thé coup 
earlier this year that briefly ousted President Hugo Chávez, 
ruling that the evidence against them was insufficient; today’s 
decision set off demonstrations by Chavez supporters in the 
capital city of Caracas. 


ZIMBABWE 

August 8—Nearly two-thirds of the 2,900 white farmers targeted 
under President Robert Mugabe's land drive defy today’s 
government deadline to hand over their farms to landless 
blacks; officials say they are trying to reverse the effects of 
British colonialism, which gave 70% of the county's most 
fertile farmland to white farmers; 11 white farmers and an 
unknown number of black farm workers have been killed 
since the land-reform program began in 2000 with invasions 
by self-described war veterans. 

August 19—Police have arrested 193 white farmers over the last 
4 days for defying government orders to leave their land. i 
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“The underlying lesson of September 11 is that the United States can no longer defer 
the hard decisions. The overwhelming tragedy of the attacks has provided a mandate 
to change business as usual in American foreign policy and work on constructing a positive 
and enduring relationship between the United States and the Islamic world.” 


America and the Islamic World 
P W. SINGER 


and the varied responses to them in the 

United States and in the Islamic world have 
raised a series of profound questions for American 
foreign policy. The resulting challenges—ranging 
from the war on terrorism and America’s role in the 
Middle East peace process to crafting better public 
diplomacy—will be at the center of international 
affairs for years to come. Unfortunately, the hard 
decisions needed to deal with these issues have not 
yet been made. 

While 2002 has seen American military success 
in Afghanistan, it has also seen a deepening of ten- 
sion between the United States and the wider 
Islamic world (this includes not only the founding 
hub in the Middle East, but other Islamic countries 
and movements in Africa, Europe, the former Soviet 
states in Central Asia, South Asia, Southeast Asia, 
and beyond). Polling has found fairly consistent 
anti-American sentiment in most Islamic countries, 
and the continuing violence in the Middle East has 
hardened these attitudes. Suspicion and antipathy 
plague relations, even while the two sides share 
common foes and interests. 

At the heart of this worsening dynamic is a series 
of dilemmas that repeatedly arise in American for- 
eign policy toward Islamic states and movements. 
The first is primarily at the state level. How should 
the United States now deal with authoritarian 
regimes considered its traditional allies in the Islamic 
world while still protecting strategic concerns and 
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values in a changed threat environment? The second 
dilemma, at the intrastate level, is a by-product of the 
first: How should the United States deal with civil 
society, opposition parties, and other Islamist groups, 
often located within these friends and allies? Bal- 
ancing friendships forms the third dilemma. How 
can the United States maintain a close alliance with 
Israel while also continuing positive relations with 
Muslim states and movements? The fourth dilemma 
occurs at the extraregional level. How can the United 
States respond to the issues and concerns of Muslim 
minorities (including those residing in allied coun- 
tries)? The fifth dilemma is a geopolitical concern. 
What is an appropriate paradigm for the war on ter- 
rorism that can provide guidance without compro- 
mising other goals and values? 

Each of these is a difficult policy question, car- 
trying different weights of complexity in the varied 
Islamic regions. The overwhelming concern, how- 
ever, is that their sum total complicates America’s 
present dealings with all Muslim states and move- 
ments. Thus, these challenges not only cut across 
issue areas (from antiterrorism to a potential inva- 
sion of Iraq) and regions, but may also threaten 
America’s long-term relations with the entire 
Islamic world. Until strategies are developed to 
resolve these impasses, they will continue to under- 
mine the standing and influence of the United 
States in the Islamic world for generations to come. 


THE DREADED “D” WORD 

The limited objectives that the United States has 
long had toward the Islamic world shape the first 
dilemma. For the past several decades, United 
States policy toward the Islamic world, particularly 
in the Middle East, has been shaped around an 
essential “bargain.” As long as stability and other 
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strategic United States interests (support in the cold 
war against communism or the assurance of stable 
energy flows) were met, the United States was will- 
ing to support the status quo and not push for polit- 
ical and economic reform within Islamic states. This 
approach was predicated on several key assump- 
tions: that governments were the only important 
actors in the relationship and that these govern- 
‘ ments, which were primarily autocratic regimes, 
had both the means and willingness to fulfill their 
part of the bargain. 

After September 11, an overriding question is 
whether the attacks have essentially ended that bar- 
gain. Not only have American strategic interests 
changed with the revelation of new threats from ter- 
rorists, but it has also been demonstrated that auto- 
cratic governments are just one of many important 
actors. More impor- 
tant, these autocra- 
cies appear to have 
been unable to live 


the accord. Instead, 
American support 
for repressive regimes 
may have backfired and increased the dangers to 
the United States. This is true not only in the Mid- 
dle East, but also in other Islamic countries, such 
as Pakistan. 

The general failure of the state in the Islamic 
world is at the center of this quandary. The idea of a 
healthy state, able to engage in good governance 
(providing the public services that make its people 
secure, healthy, educated, and prosperous) and fos- 
ter economic advancement, is almost unknown in 
the Islamic world. Instead, the prevailing model is 
generally a brittle regime, beset by cronyism, that 
provides little in the way of public goods. 

The majority of Islamic countries are ruled by 
autocratic regimes, unrepresentative of their own 
populaces. While the last few decades saw a 
momentous global movement toward freedom and 
democracy, the Islamic world was largely left 
behind. Indeed, only one-fifth of those countries 
with Muslim majorities are democracies. Not one 
of the Arab states in the Middle East and North 
Africa—the original centers of Islam, which have 
an added influence because of oil monies—has gov- 
ernment elected by its own people (Lebanon would 
be the one possible exception, but between the var- 
ious ethnoreligious-based quotas and the influence 
of Syria, it is admittedly imperfect). As a result, the 
Islamic world has higher levels of repression and 


No other issue polarizes the United States 
and the Islamic world or creates greater dilemmas 
up to their side of for American policy than the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, 
and the role the United States should play in it. 


lower levels of individual human rights than other 
parts of the world. 

The same failings carry over into other critical 
areas of how government's legitimacy is judged. 
Over the last quarter-century, standards of living 
(encapsulated by per capita GDP) in most Islamic 
countries have fallen or remained the same. Few 
have positive civil-military relations, and local 
observers in the majority of Islamic states rarely 
describe their own foreign policies as ideal. Indeed, 
using any standard measure of global competence, 
it is hard to identify a single Islamic state as a polit- 
ical and economic model for success. 

This past performance creates an underlying ten- 
sion within society. Given that the regimes in most 
Muslim countries often did not come to power by 
public choice (indeed, many are the result of coups 
more than a gener- 
ation past), a poor 
record can call into 
question their very 
justification for 
being. When the 
populace has not 
chosen the ruling 
regime and it has had little success in its gover- 
nance, that regime faces great difficulty in continu- 
ing to legitimize its right to maintain power. With 
most Muslim countries facing growing populations 
and deteriorating economies, the situation looks 
likely only to worsen. 

A number of Islamic regimes are thus under 
great internal pressure, but they have little in their 
policy toolbox with which to respond, other than a 
repressive internal security apparatus. In turn, rad- 
ical groups are flourishing by taking advantage of 
this state weakness. Several Muslim countries have 
faced severe challenges from terrorist groups, such 
as Al Qaeda and Egyptian Islamic Jihad (the two 
later combined in exile). Unable to fully crush 
them, the response has often been to export the 
problem. Forced into exile, many of these groups 
have turned their gunsights toward the United 
States, identifying it as key to the local regime’s hold 
on power. 

The general failings of the state also reinforce a 
growing sense of anger, often directed at America. 
Many in the Islamic world see the United States as 
the guardian of a status quo that has failed the com- 
mon Muslim. Their resentment is with an existing 
political order, supported by the United States, that 
they cannot affect. A sense of indignity is often pre- 
sent in their day-to-day lives, fueled by local abuses 


of power in the economic, political, and military 
realms. These local abuses are upheld by central 
governments that are supported by the United 
States. Because the Palestinian issue is often the one 
area of permitted political expression (particularly 
in the Middle Fast), it also adds to the sense of 
indignity and frequently becomes a proxy arena for 
opponents to criticize their own regimes. 

This dynamic takes place within an American 
foreign policy that claims to support freedom, 
human rights, and democracy. Yet, this is generally 
at odds with the local experience in many Islamic 
countries. Instead, the United States is seen as the 
patron of an oppressive regime. The result is a fierce 
criticism of American double standards that were 
implicit in the “bargain.” Many in the Islamic world 
feel that while the United States may promote cer- 
tain principles abroad, it often does not support 
them; instead, they feel it cynically pursues per- 
ceived national interests. 

This general alienation and the lack of govern- 
ment accountability and political or economic suc- 
cess helped create the context for the attacks of 
September 11 and the often-shocking responses to 
them in the Islamic world. More important, even if 
the United States is able to capture or kill the leaders 
of Al Qaeda, the underlying conditions that facili- 
tated the group's emergence and popularity—politi- 
cal oppression and economic marginalization—will 
persist. Reform may now have to be a strategic pri- 
ority of the United States—and may also be in the 
best interests of Islamic governments themselves, 
even the most autocratic. If these regimes want to 
survive, political change may be necessary to respond 
to present and growing pressures. 

A vicious cycle has been created, whereby 
authoritarian governments, antimodernist religious 
groups, and pervasive poverty and hopelessness 
feed on and reinforce each other. The overwhelm- 
ing policy challenge is how to break this cycle while 
still maintaining United States interests. This raises 
an issue that is often evaded by American policy- 
makers and their counterparts in the Islamic world: 
democratization. If the lack of transparency and 
freedom has been at the root of the problem, then 
democratization may be the only way to help end 
the fundamental alienation in Islamic societies. 

By realigning the political context along more 
representative lines, democratization may resolve 
the panoply of problems troubling the Islamic 
world: the support for radicals that emanates from 
populaces now excluded from participation in pol- 
itics; the generally poor governance that results 
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from corrupt, dictatorial regimes; and even the vio- 
lence stemming from conflicts with Israel, India, 
and elsewhere, which have often been stoked as a 
means to divert internal tensions onto external 
issues. American support for democratization 
would also potentially establish more solid alliances 
with Muslim states, which would parallel the 
enduring partnerships the United States has built 
with fellow democracies in Western and then East- 
ern Europe, as well as East Asia. 

A push for democracy means that the United 
States must reverse decades of policy. The excep- 
tionalism granted to allied governments in the 
Islamic world would no longer be a part of Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Instead, a push for human rights 
and other principles of transparency and reform 
would become an integral part of the United States 
agenda. It would become a constant issue raised in 
diplomatic exchanges, a subject for congressional 
scrutiny, and a core component of United States 
assistance programs. 

In doing so, the United States would be pressur- 
ing—and potentially alienating—allied regimes at 
a time when it may need them most. The same 
invasive internal security apparatus that often main- 
tain autocrats’ hold on power may be the very tools 
the United States requires to root out terrorist 
groups. For example, a key ally in certain aspects of 
the antiterrorism campaign has been Syria, a far 
from representative regime. Similarly, the support 
of many of the autocratic states in the Persian Gulf 
would be critical in toppling the government of 
another regional autocratic state, Iraq. No amount 
of diplomatic dexterity would likely be able to cover 
all these agendas. 

At the same time, democratization is an unsta- 
ble, uncertain process. History has shown that the 
transition to effective elected regimes can be 
painfully slow and often involves detours that risk 
violent conflict. The ensuing dilemma is how to 
push for change while avoiding the risk of releas- 
ing extremism and providing radical Islamists a 
means to power. In some cases, such as Pakistan, 
elections have acted as a check on radicalized 
Islamic groups. In others, such as Algeria, there are 
risks that radicals may use the new openness to 
gain power and even hijack the system. Moreover, 
even if opened up, the political contexts in many 
Islamic countries would likely still be shaped by a 
legacy of fervent anti-Americanism. As such, in any 
democratization process, those regimes too closely 
identified with the United States would be at risk. 
Opposition groups might try to use this issue as a 
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way to topple pro-American governments, leading 
regimes to steer away from working with the 
United States. 

Another important challenge is how to create a 
productive dialogue with the new regimes that 
might develop from old opposition groups. In many 
countries, Islamist political parties have no clear 
rivals and would likely gain power in a democrati- 
zation process. Therefore, the United States should 
begin cultivating new contacts with these forces to 
establish a positive relationship with them and even 
perhaps moderate their views toward America. Tak- 
ing these steps would require the United States to 
disregard the objections of allied autocratic regimes, 
which would rather not see such dialogue with 
their opponents. Equally, it would require Ameri- 
can diplomats to learn how to work with Islamic 
parties, as well as more secular forces, as potential 
partners rather than adversaries. 

Such questions of democratization and reform 
are not only important in relations with America’s 
allies, but are also 
relevant to the legacy 





must operate against terrorist forces, within an 
ongoing war that is also internal to Islam. How the 
United States resolves these dilemmas may well 
determine its underlying relations with the Muslim 
world for generations to come. 


THE UNITED STATES AND ISLAMIC MOVEMENTS: 
THE REFORM CHALLENGE 

Assisting moderate Islamic and civil society 
forces within these at-risk states forms another core 
challenge to American foreign policy. Radical 
Islamic forces often dominate the limited numbers 
of groups that operate outside the state. Much of 
this results from the fact that extremism thrives in 
instability, while mosques often offer one of the few 
safe environments for civil society to organize free 
from government interference. 

Building civil society in the Islamic world is 
important because it offers alternatives to autocratic 
rule and radicalism. By opening new space for local 
actors, positive developments might be generated 
from the ground level 
up. Aiding such orga- 


the United States United States policy toward the Islamic world must be nizations would seem 
seeks to leave from predicated on more than just combating rogue states, a prime area in which 


its military opera- 
tions within Islamic 
regions. In Afghan- 
istan the United States has assiduously avoided 
“nation building” for fear of becoming too ensnared 
in local politics and misusing military forces. But 
this policy raises great worries about the prospects 
for long-term stability in Afghanistan, as well as 
what might happen in any potential postwar Iraq. 

America’s overwhelming military superiority may 
be its greatest asset, but it is not a complete solu- 
tion to the long-term security challenges the United 
States faces (or, as one Austrian prince is reputed to 
have said, “You can do a lot with bayonets, but you 
cannot sit on them”). A real worry in the Islamic 
world is that, while the United States has experi- 
enced a major military victory in Afghanistan—and 
likely would for a second time in Iraq—it is unclear 
if it has yet developed a blueprint on how to con- 
tinue these operations in the political sphere. This 
then brings the problem back full circle. 

This tension between the pursuit of vital Amer- 
ican interests and the need to promote change will 
continue to complicate American policy. The 
United States needs to find a way to encourage and 
assist moderate voices of reform and tolerance by 
eliminating the sources of anger that fuel support 
for radicals. At the same time, the United States 


and encompass more than just the Middle East. 


to assist change. 
Indeed, given the ren- 
tier economic struc- 
ture in many Islamic states, the influence of outside 
forces is often magnified when it comes to support- 
ing reform. American efforts in support of local civil 
society groups would build reservoirs of goodwill. 

The challenge is how the United States can aid 
the growth of civil society in the Islamic world with- 
out causing undue or counterproductive interfer- 
ence. The first task is to identify legitimate local civil 
society groups as partners—that is, those groups 
that will use outside aid and assistance for the 
intended cause. In addition to the generic concern 
of corruption and mismanagement of aid projects, 
many of the most popular civil society forces in the 
Islamic world have agendas that are not always in 
line with Western preferences. For example, the 
same groups that provide such valuable and popu- 
lar services as free local health care or food to the 
poor often have certain restrictions regarding 
women’s rights. This means that the most able 
groups on the ground will often espouse values 
anathema to some American donors. 

Another problem is that American assistance fre- 
quently carries negative side effects. Proponents of 
aid too often focus only on America’s goodwill and 
not its actual effect on the recipients. That United 


States aid can sometimes carry a stigma is frequently 
missed. Therefore, in many Muslim countries, civil 
society may need support, but not at the cost of 
becoming too closely associated with the donor's 
perceived motivations. The United States must 
determine how to assist local forces working for pos- 
itive change without being seen as unduly interfer- 
ing and without leaving these groups open to 
charges of being agents of or beholden to America. 
In particular, the United States must avoid being 
seen as trying to redefine Islam under its own terms. 

Education reform is a prime example. Across the 
spectrum in the Islamic world, many education sys- 
tems have failed their constituencies. All the mea- 
sures of success—literacy rates and science 
achievements, for example—are well below global 
standards, with gender inequalities especially pro- 
nounced. Consequently, future economic prospects 
are bleak in the Islamic world. 

In Pakistan the public school system has deterio- 
rated over the last few decades, ceding the task of 
educating Pakistani youth to the system of Islamic 
religious schools better known as madrassahs. 
Madrassahs have a noble history that spans cen- 
turies. The problem is that these schools were orig- 
inally intended to train Muslim clerics, not the wider 
population. Where once madrassahs numbered in 
the hundreds within Pakistan, they now are found 
in the tens of thousands and encompass a significant 
portion of lower education. A key selling point is 
that many madrassahs also provide social welfare 
services, such as free food to poor students. They 
thus gain students and popularity by filling the 
state’s void. Yet the curriculum of these schools is 
generally limited to rote religious training. The result 
is that they graduate a yearly cohort that is ill pre- 
pared for the modern world. A small minority of 
these schools is also affiliated with dangerous mili- 
tant groups and act as feeder institutions, providing 
a pipeline of recruits and support for operations. 
The prevailing system of education acts as both a 
general drag on the already struggling Pakistani 
economy and as a factor that sustains the violence 
and instability in the region. 

The madrassahs represent the exceptionally com- 
plex policy challenge of aiding local internal reforms 
in the Islamic world. Education is obviously a 
domestic political issue that falls within the scope of 
the sovereign Pakistani state. Moreover, the madras- 
sahs are nongovernmental religious schools. How 
they should be run and the curriculum they should 
teach is, understandably, considered a matter inter- 
nal to Islam. Shutting them down will likely provoke 
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a violent backlash, while any alternative schools that 
the United States directly supports will potentially 
be seen as infused with American values. At the 
same time, the general dominance of madrassahs 
presents challenges to a close and increasingly 
important American ally, as well as failing the wider 
Muslim populace. The radicalized schools also pre- 
sent certain direct dangers by supporting violent 
groups that target United States interests. 

The United States government and many non- 
profit groups want to promote not only educational 
support but also intercultural dialogue and eco- 
nomic outreach as part of a larger program of pre- 
venting terrorism. The confluence of concerns that 
arise in the case of Pakistan’s madrassahs shows 
how difficult this will be. Outsiders will have to 
navigate the fine line between assistance and 
undue interference. 

More generally, American aid to civil society 
forces in the Islamic world also involves becoming 
enmeshed in ongoing intra-Islam debates and inter- 


vening in the core concerns of other societies. Until 


a process is established to ensure that the conse- 
quences of American aid are positive, United States 
support to civil society forces in the Islamic world 
may have to be guided by the Hippocratic oath: 
First, do no harm. 


OLD PROBLEMS AND NEW THREATS: 
ISRAEL, THE PALESTINIANS, AND BEYOND 

The attacks of September 11 were in no way the 
result of the Israeli~Palestinian conflict. Indeed, 
while Al Qaeda recently has tried to exploit that 
violence to its own ends, previously the group long 
maintained its distance from the Palestinian cause. 
In his major doctrinal pronouncements, Osama bin 
Laden's primary focus was on the United States and 
its presence in the gulf, not on supporting or link- 
ing with Palestinian groups. No other issue polar- 
izes the United States and the Islamic world or 
creates greater dilemmas for American policy than 
the Israeli—Palestinian conflict, and the role the 
United States should play in it. 

The United States has often treated its close rela- 
tionship with Israel as distinct from its relations 
with Islamic countries, but the escalating levels of 
Israeli—Palestinian violence could boil over into 
America’s relations in the Middle East and beyond. 
Even in countries thousands of miles away that 
share little kinship with Palestinians, such as 
Malaysia or Indonesia, no discussion on United 
States relations with Islam can fail to include the sit- 
uation in the Palestinian Authority and Israel. These 
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countries certainly are not interested in intervening 
but still experience underlying resentment and sus- 
picions that haunt broader United States policies. 

The United States enjoys a long, close relation- 
ship with Israel and is now particularly sympathetic 
to Israel’s predicament with regard to terrorism. But 
because of American political and military aid to an 
Israel that has continued to occupy and settle the 
West Bank, the United States is increasingly viewed 
as an inherently biased player against the Palestini- 
ans, and Muslims by extension. The resulting sense 
of alienation presents a great challenge to American 
policies toward Muslim states and movements. Nav- 
igating between the pressures of alliance with Israel 
and maintaining a positive image in the Islamic 
world presents one of the most important, and most 
difficult, dilemmas for American policymakers. 

At the crux of the policy challenge is the changed 
context of politics within many Islamic states. Gen- 
erational change plays a role in this. An important 
demographic shift has occurred across the Islamic 
world, with a “youth 
bulge” of young males 
making up an increas- 
ing portion of the pop- 
ulation. Traditionally, a 
young age group com- 
position has been a 
source of instability. Today, the risks are heightened 
by the failure of many Muslim states to integrate 
this cohort into already strained political and eco- 
nomic structures. Additionally, this new generation 
has come of age in a period of increasing Islamiza- 
tion and violence and has not shared in the long 
history of alliance with the United States or other 
mediating forces, such as Arab nationalism. 

Many Islamic leaders are beginning to realize 
that the Israeli—Palestinian crisis and their inability 
to do anything substantive about an issue that their 
wider population has great concern about is poi- 
soning their own domestic politics. This not only 
creates a heightened sense of anger among their 
young populations, but also reveals the regimes’ 
inherent weaknesses and ineffectiveness at home 
and abroad. At the same time, the tensions between 
a growing common sentiment (anti-Israel, but also 
anti-American by implication), broader commit- 
ments (demands placed on the Islamic regimes by 
the United States for support in the wars on terror- 
ism and Iraq), and lack of capabilities in state insti- 
tutions risk putting these governments on a 
collision course with wider American strategic goals 
in the Islamic world. 








Many in the Islamic world see the United States 
as the guardian of a status quo 
that has failed the common Muslim. 





Most important, the renewal of Israeli—Palestinian 
violence and the shift in demographics is occurring 
at the same time that there has been a burst of new 
media in Islamic countries. In many states, a range 
of local and transnational news outlets are replacing 
the government monopoly of the news market—and 
its control over the public forum. The al-Jazeera 
satellite television network, which offers unmediated 
news from an Arabic viewpoint available to anyone 
with a satellite dish, encapsulates this development. 

The expansion of new sources of information in 
the Islamic world has created greater space for pub- 
lic debate and critique. But in the course of fierce 
competition and the constant violence in Israel, 
many of these outlets have found that hyperbole is 
far more effective and profitable than abiding by the 
norms of professional journalism. Indeed, a paral- 
lel with the evolution of the American media mar- 
ket may be occurring in Muslim markets, with the 
growing dominance of talk shows and news pro- 
grams that blatantly choose sides and intentionally 
stoke outrage (in this 
case, often directed 
at the United States), 
rather than provide an 
open forum. 

The result is a dan- 
gerous social milieu 
created by an increasingly disaffected youth bulge, 
weak governments, an explosion of multimedia 
outlets, and the continuing daily diet of violent 
images from the intifada (Palestinian uprising). 
These combine to generate a growing anti-Ameri- 
canism. This trend also gives allied regimes far less 
room to maneuver in shaping their policies to 
cooperate with the United States on terrorism or 
Iraq or to support any peace process with Israel. It 
has also caused a resurrection of popular support 
for Islamist parties, a legitimization of certain 
forms of terrorism, and a partial delegitimization 
of many regimes. 

The United States thus faces a further series of 
linked dilemmas. How does it support Israel and 
oppose the use of terrorist violence against civil- 
ians without compromising its relationships with 
Islamic states, whose support is equally needed in 
the war on Al Qaeda? How does it support the 
growth of a free and open media in the Islamic 
world when it also finds this media has deleteri- 
ous effects on its efforts? (Where once the United 
States supported the growth of new media outlets 
free from government interference, recently it has 
resorted to asking regimes to rein them in.) 





Finally, how does it support moderate Muslim 
regimes and civil society forces that are working 
toward peace with Israel without subjecting them 
to accusations that they are kowtowing to United 
States demands? 

It is generally agreed that a renewal of the peace 
process and an end to Israeli—Palestinian violence 
would not only be positive in itself, but would also 
help solve an array of problems in the United States 
relationship with the wider Islamic world. It would 
relieve pressure on local regimes and extinguish 
simmering anti-Americanism across the region. The 
question is how to get on this path without com- 
promising other goals and interests. 


ROGUE STATES, THE MIDDLE EAST, 
AND THE ISLAMIC WORLD 

Although considerable attention and energy is 
paid to the problem of certain states that are 
“rogue” or in an “axis of evil,” such as Iraq or Iran, 
the underlying tensions (and resulting threats) 
with the Islamic world repeatedly seem to emerge 
from within America’s allies. Moreover, American 
policymakers have long assumed that having a 
Middle Eastern policy was the same as having a 
policy toward the Islamic world. This may have 
been adequate in the past but no longer suffices. In 
short, the United States faces a dilemma of policy 
expansion: How can it deal with the issues of Mus- 
lims who do not live in what are traditionally 
viewed as Islamic states, which often will also be 
its allies? 

A few important statistics frequently are 
ignored when designing policy toward the Islamic 
world. Arabic people make up less than one-fifth 
of all Muslims. Indeed, the top four most-popu- 
lous Muslim states (Indonesia, Pakistan, India, 
and Bangladesh) are not even in the Middle East. 
Additionally, more than one-third of all Muslims 
live as minorities in non-Muslim countries 
(including China, France, India, the Philippines, 
and the United States). India itself is home to 130 
million Muslims. Subsequently, while the Middle 
East in general and certain rogue states in partic- 
ular are certainly important to American policy 
concerns, they are not the whole story. If the 
United States wants to build positive relations 
with the Islamic world, its policies must also be 
more broadly defined. 

For example, the issue of how to relate to Mus- 
lim minorities—and the regimes that often maltreat 
them—is an immediate concern. Minority Muslim 
groups are growing and increasingly mobilized; 
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they are also far better integrated into the wider 
Islamic world. Sensitivities about their plight have 
been heightened with the increase in global media 
and broader concerns over Islam's place in the 
world system. 

With the opening of borders caused by global- 
ization, Muslim minorities are not just interlinked 
with the wider Islamic world, but have become a 
part of the global commons. Pain in one part of the 
umma (Muslim community) is increasingly felt 
across the wider umma. The concerns of Muslim 
minorities in regions as diverse as the Philippines, 
the Balkans, or China’s Xinjiang region are thus no 
longer isolated. Instead, they can be at the center 
of potentially destabilizing conflicts, which both 
draw in radicals from other regions and, in turn, 
export virulence and violence. The global move- 
ment of mujahideen (Muslim fighter) veterans 
from the Afghan war to Algeria, Bosnia, Chechnya, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, and Tajikistan shows 
how violence in one region can manifest across 
other regions. 

As the September 11 attacks illustrated, even 
within stable and prosperous countries, Muslim 
disconnection or alienation from a predominating 
non-Muslim society can have global repercussions. 
A remarkable shared aspect of the September 11 
hijackers is that while they were all Arabic in back- 
ground, their radicalization and organization took 
place primarily within the Western world. Much of 
the planning is suspected to have occurred while 
they were hosted among Muslim minorities in 
Hamburg, Germany. 

In contrast to the tenuous links between Al 
Qaeda and certain rogue regimes, it is confirmed 
that other cells of the organization are presently 
operating within a number of close, non-Muslim 
United States allies, such as Spain and Italy, and 
even within the United States itself. Accordingly, the 
United States and its allies must learn how to 
address the underlying problems that make Islamic 
extremism appealing not only in Pakistani madras- 
sahs, but also in the mosques of Brussels, the ghet- 
tos of Birmingham, England, or the even the old 
steel towns of upstate New York. 

The realization that there is no single frontline in 
the war on terrorism is also relevant to homeland 
security. Indeed, Al Qaeda appears to have devel- 
oped a strategy of recruiting among disaffected 
Muslim minorities in an attempt to circumvent tra- 
ditional profiling by law enforcement. Richard Reid, 
the thwarted “shoe bomber,” emerged from Britain, 
while Jose Padilla, the would-be “dirty bomber,” 
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was born in Brooklyn.! As a result, despite the 
stereotype, the likely radical Islamic terrorists of 
tomorrow will not simply be the “usual suspects” 
(that is, Arabic men bearing passports from obvious 
home states). 

Muslim minorities will also have political effects 
that go beyond any link with Al Qaeda. Driven by 
higher birth rates and immigration, Islam’s presence 
in Europe will rise dramatically within the next 
generation. Already, Muslims make up 10 percent 
of France’s population and significant portions in 
Germany, Britain, and the Netherlands. However, 
these groups have been poorly integrated into their 
respective societies and suffer from severe socio- 
economic problems, as well as discrimination. 

If current trends continue and young Muslims 
remain alienated, radical Islam will likely find even 
more fertile ground across the continent. Since these 
states are among America’s closest allies, this creates 
a series of challenges for United States foreign pol- 
icy. With the shift in the domestic landscape across 
Europe, what are the implications for transatlantic 
relations? Will Europe’s Muslims lead European 
governments to work more closely with the United 
States on certain issues because of a perceived com- 
mon threat, or will they drive the allies to be more 
distant if they fear a different sort of domestic back- 
lash? In turn, how must American policies and 
strategies toward its traditional allies change if deal- 
ing with Islamic groups within them has a height- 
ened priority? The essential point is that in a 
globalizing world, United States policy toward the 
Islamic world must be predicated on more than just 
combating rogue states, and encompass more than 
just the Middle East. 


THE NEW COLD WAR 

The war on terrorism has become the paradigm 
with which United States policymakers and the 
American public view the world. Since it offers sure 
domestic support, linking an agenda to the terror- 
ist threat has become a means to justify a broad 
range of foreign policy actions, with the attached 
potential of discrediting any challenge or opposi- 
tion. Indeed, the Al Qaeda threat may well become 


1Richard Reid was a convert to Islam who is alleged to 
have teamed with Al Qaeda. He was arrested on December 
22, 2001 after attempting to set off explosives hidden in his 
sneakers while on a transatlantic flight. Jose Padilla con- 
verted to Islam while in a Florida prison. He was arrested in 
Chicago on May 8, 2002 for suspected links to Al Qaeda and 
a plot to wield and explode a radioactive “dirty bomb” in the 
United States. 


the Red menace of our times—a real challenge, but 
one that could be distorted in pursuit of other goals. 

The positive aspect of an overarching strategy 
based on threat is that it gives the United States an 
energy and focus that had been lacking in what was 
a post—cold war ennui. But there are also risks from 
looking through lenses that only see threats and not 
opportunities. A strategic framework for guidance 
on the war on terrorism must not become a strait- 
jacket that locks the United States into inappropri- 
ate actions. 

The quandary over where next to send American 
forces in the war on terrorism illustrates this 
dilemma. As a general rule, the problem in “Phase 
Two” states (countries such as Yemen, Georgia, and 
the Philippines, where United States troops have 
recently deployed as a follow-up to operations 
against Al Qaeda in Afghanistan) seems not to be a 
fear of radical Islamic takeover. Instead, American 
wotries are driven by the limited security controls 
that the local governments have over certain areas 
in conflict, such as Mindanao Island in the Philip- 
pines or the Prevlaka Valley in Georgia. America’s 
concern is that these weak state areas, much like 
Afghanistan as a whole, might be used as bases for 
transnational terrorism. Therefore, communal con- 
flicts in Muslim areas can have global relevance. 

Growing United States involvement in local con- 
flicts could backfire. When American forces deploy 
into these wars, they may be able to eradicate 
transnational adversaries, but they may also make 
new enemies out of local actors. The fighting may 
potentially expand as well. The local regime might 
also become greatly dependent on United States 
assistance, to the extent that its forces lose capabili- 
ties and respect from their own citizens. Finally, the 
overarching policy may promote an image of a creep- 
ing American imperialism across the Islamic world, 
which will create a general backlash and contrast 
with other aspects of America’s public diplomacy. 

The risks that nations might take advantage of and 
manipulate America’s strategy is another reason for 
caution. Since September 11, many regimes have 
been able to persuade the United States to provide 
increased military aid and troop deployments to help 
fight local foes who may—or may not—be affiliated 
with Al Qaeda. The classic situation may well be in 
Nepal, where the United States government now 
supplies over 10 percent of the governments military 
budget in the name of the war on terrorism—even 
though the government is fighting a Maoist rebel 
group motivated by local land rights, rather than a 
radical Islamic movement with transnational inten- 


tions. In other cases, such as Uzbekistan, China’s 
Xinjiang, and Chechnya, the United States has 
turned a blind eye to governments that use ques- 
tionable tactics to target opposition parties that may 
or may not be affiliated with Al Qaeda. 

Such a grand strategy also carries a risk of unequal 
border sharing. The United States needs to decide 
how its emerging geopolitical strategy can avoid 
allowing dysfunctional regimes from circumventing 
the hard decisions they must take in resolving their 
own problems. Neglecting that concern may leave 
American policy bearing the weight of local failures 
to build good governance and democracy. 

Distinguishing between terrorism and insurgency 
also becomes key in this process, akin to the cold 
war challenge of determining whether a local guer- 
rilla movement was part of the communist 
onslaught. Some Islamic groups are fighting to rec- 
tify real grievances and have little to do with Al 
Qaeda or the United States. Their causes may even 
have merit at some level, such as a defense against 
government oppression. Whether to differentiate 
them from other terrorist groups with a direct anti- 
American agenda, and, if so, how to distinguish 
them, is a difficult challenge for policymakers. 

While United States policy remains confused on 
this point, an added concern is that clever terrorist 
groups will be able to leverage local discontent with 
American policies into a wider transnational battle. 
For instance, Al Qaeda's ability to take advantage of 
shifting contexts, such as its recent moves to incor- 
porate wider anger over the Israeli—Palestinian con- 
flict, has been its core strength in the ongoing war 
of popular opinion in the Islamic world. 

While the development of a grand strategy to 
combat terrorism may appear to provide a simple 
guidepath for American policymakers facing a com- 
plex threat, it may also create more questions than 
it answers. A crucial issue will not just be how allies 
can help it, but also how United States policymak- 
ers can let allies know that the war on terrorism and 
accompanying United States military aid are not 
simply an excuse to crack down on local opponents. 

The emerging doctrine equally presents a new 
challenge for American allies in the Islamic world 
and beyond. What role do they play in this war? Do 
they have a choice of which role? Where may they 
differ from American views and assessments? If the 
war is viewed in the United States as a battle of 
good and evil and America’s friends demur, will 
they then be cast aside? 

A look at some of the cold war's lessons may be 
warranted. Just like the standoff between commu- 
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nism and capitalism, the present war on terrorism 
is also a conflict of ideas and will. Parallels can be 
drawn between the present approach and the past 
cold war response to what was then regarded as a 
monolithic threat. The key will be how the United 
States is able to mine old successes as well as avoid 
past mistakes. 


A TIME FOR DECISIONS 

More than a year after the attacks on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon, American foreign 
policy still has a series of complex and demanding 
decisions to make in constructing its policies 
toward the Islamic world. Strikingly, its most vex- 
ing challenges frequently arise in relation to its poli- 
cies toward perceived friends and allies. This makes 
them more difficult, but also perhaps ultimately 
more manageable. 

A first step in this process is the identification of 
American policy dilemmas, which must be 
acknowledged before they can be overcome. In for- 
mulating policies toward Islamic states and move- 


- ments, the most demanding challenge for the 


United States is how to navigate between the pur- 
suit of its vital interests and the need to promote 
reforms that can help diminish the appeal of violent 
extremism. America’s difficulty is heightened by the 


"its truths would appear to live on.” 





—Washington Post, November 2001 
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numerous tensions that exist between what may be 
good for short-term security and what may be nec- 
essary for long-term stability. The menaces of ter- 
rorism, autocracy, and oppression reach into allies 
and enemies alike, which further complicates the 
development of strategies to counter them. Finally, 
United States policymakers may also have to con- 
front the legacy of past policy choices. 

With a greater awareness of the challenges ahead, 
an agenda must be developed to deal with them. 
The United States needs to articulate a positive 
vision of its goals for relations with the Islamic 
world. This is necessary not only to help shape 
America’s often disparate policies, but to present a 
constructive program. The side effect of building a 
cohesive, positive vision is that it will provide an 
agenda for allies and friends to support, as well as 
a program to contend with other competing visions 
from America’s opponents. 

This effort will require in-depth analysis of core 
interests, threats, and capabilities. A particular focus 
should be made on identifying the ideal “endgame” 
in United States policy toward the Islamic world: 
What is the relationship that the United States 
would like to have.with Islamic states and move- 
ments? The development of these strategic goals 
should be carried out at the senior levels of the 
National Security Council and appropriate execu- 
tive agencies (state and defense departments and 
the intelligence community), with input from other 
interested parties, including legislative bodies and 
nongovernmental expertise. To ensure high-level 
support and the durability of the strategy, the ulti- 
mate findings should be embodied in a National 


Security Presidential Directive that would detail 
America’s strategy for building positive relations 
with Islamic countries and movements. 

With the final goals established, policymakers 
can then develop a more systematic approach to 
ascertain how far the United States must go to reach 
this target state of relations and what exactly is 
required to get there. This process will also create a 
means to elaborate tangible measures within the 
most important issue areas (for example, the inten- 
sity of anti-Americanism in certain core states, the 
levels of cooperation on antiterrorist.activity,.the 
extent of civil society contacts). The result is not 
only a methodological approach to evaluating 
America’s successes and failures, but also a guide to 
steer the right course in the future. 

If such a programmatic approach proves impos- 
sible, policymakers must at the very least begin to 
establish a metric to weigh the short-term versus 
long-term impact. of their decisions when facing the 
dilemmas noted in this essay. Nongovernmental 
actors may also need to fill the void and provide 
their own identification: of the final goals and issue 
regular evaluations of progress made. 

The underlying lesson of September 11 is that the 
United States can no longer defer the hard decisions. 
The overwhelming tragedy of the attacks has pro- 
vided a mandate to change business as usual in 
American foreign policy and work on constructing a 
positive.and enduring relationship between the 
United States and the Islamic world. ‘How the United 
States solves the dilemmas involved in building this 
strategy may well determine not only the outcome of 
the war on terrorism, but also its ultimate legacy. E 
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Jihad and Political Violence 


ROXANNE L. EUBEN 


n Political Theory for Mortals, John Seery argues 

that modern and contemporary political theo- 

rists have largely averted their eyes from the fact 
of death and thus have neglected the political impli- 
cations of human mortality and the finitude it 
entails.! The resounding silence about the relation- 
ship between death and politics, Seery suggests, 
simultaneously reflects and reinforces a larger ten- 
dency within American culture—and the liberalism 
largely underlying it—to privatize the meanings 
and rituals surrounding death, to cordon it off, as it 
were, from the public realm. Given that American 
and European newspapers are almost daily filled 
with references—often accompanied by a rising 





ROXANNE L. EuBEN, an associate professor of political science at 
Wellesley College, is author of Enemy in the Mirror: Islamic Fun- 
damentalism and the Limits of Modern Rationalism (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1999). This essay is adapted from 
“Killing (for) Politics: Jihad, Martyrdom, and Political Action,” 
which appeared in the February 2002 issue of Political Theory. 





1Political Theory for Mortals: Shades of Justice, Images of 
Death (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1996). The follow- 
ing discussion is an adaptation of an essay written before 
September 11, 2001. Limited by the moment in which it was 
originally written and by its specific purposes, it is not an 
attempt to explain recent events, although I hope it may 
contribute to reflections upon them. Neither apologia or 
indictment, it is simply an effort to sort out some of the fears 
and distortions swirling around the meaning of jihad and 
engage the arguments of those who see death and killing as a 
legitimate and necessary part of the remaking of politics. 

2As Bernard Lewis points out, there is no word corresponding 
to holy war in classical Arabic usage. See The Political Language 
of Islam (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988), p. 71. 

3Categories such as West and non-West provide a way to 
grasp and order unwieldy terrain yet do so by attempting to 
fix what are often porous boundaries among cultures, 
thereby obscuring long histories and cultural interpenetra- 
tion, and occluding from view the ways in which identities 
in a postcolonial and now globalized world are relational, 
permeable, and culturally syncretic. 

Jeffrey Goldberg, “The Education of a Holy Warrior,” New 
York Times Magazine, June 25, 2000; Adam L. Penenberg, “Com- 
panies, People, Ideas—Digital Jihad,” Forbes, February 21, 2000. 
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note of hysteria—to jihad, the Arabic word com- 
monly if misleadingly translated as holy war,2 this 
observation points to an unfortunate gap between 
scholarly reflections on the premises of politics and 
the proliferation of rhetorical gestures and practices 
in which death, martyrdom, and the remaking of 
politics are uneasily but decisively conjoined. 
Whether it results in the death of others or the mar- 
tyrdom of a mujahid (fighter of jihad), prosecuting a 
deterritorialized war against foreign domination, as 
in the September 2001 terror attacks on the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon, or fighting author- 
itarian and “ungodly” national elites, as in Egypt 
and Algeria, jihad widely represents the most famil- 
iar and terrifying example of how action can be 
linked, literally, to death. Evident in such represen- 
tation is an unwitting collusion between those who 
increasingly claim to act in the name of jihad, 
despite a radical diversity of contexts and causes, 
and those who discern a creeping jihad in all things 
Islamic or fanatic (often considered synonymous). 
One consequence is that jihad, as a term and a prac- 
tice, has become part of common parlance in the 
“Western world,”3 so fully integrated into the 
English lexicon that within months of each other a 
New York Times Magazine cover story on Pakistan 
anatomized the inside of “Jihad University” while 
an article in Forbes documented the “digital jihad” 
of a rogue computer hacker.4 

This familiarity, even preoccupation, with the 
phenomenon of jihad would seem to provide a 
unique opportunity to consider seriously the impli- 
cations of death for politics and, in so doing, hold 
a mirror up to the collective avoidance Seery details. 
Yet this opportunity goes almost entirely unnoticed 
largely because, in the contexts in which those 
observers located within the so-called West most 
often encounter it, jihad is (with one notable excep- 
tion) abstracted from the ethicopolitical contexts 
through which it is defined and instead made to sig- 
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nify a more general irruption of the irrational, 
archaic, and pathological.5 This is true of scholarly 
treatments as well as more popular accounts. 
Benjamin Barber’s Jihad vs. McWorld contains 
perhaps the best-known discussion of jihad by a 
Western political theorist.6 Barber posits jihad as 
one part of a mutually constitutive dialectic 
between particularism and globalization. No fan of 
globalization and the march of international capi- 
talism it partly signifies, Barber nevertheless trans- 
forms jihad into a kind of shorthand for the 
atavistic politics of retribalization, balkanization, 
fanaticism, and tyrannical paternalism—a largely 
pathological orientation associated with violence, 
intolerance, and little respect for human life. 
Barber intends to use jihad in a generalized way to 
signify a range of rabid practices, evident equally in 
Western and non-Western settings. Yet its evocative 
power ultimately rests 
in Islam—the locus of 
what Barber calls the 
“essential jihad’— 
which is, he concludes 
despite caveats, “rela- 
tively inhospitable to 
democracy and that 
inhospitality in turn 
nurtures conditions favorable to parochialism, anti- 
modernism, exclusiveness, and hostility to ‘oth- 
ers—the characteristics that constitute what I have 
called jihad.” Thus it is Islamic holy war that Bar- 
ber mines as a fruitful metaphor for political 
pathologies rather than the equally evocative lan- 
guage of the Christian crusades: jihad “betokens 
religious struggle on behalf of faith, a kind of 
Islamic zeal. In its strongest political manifestation, 
it means bloody holy war on behalf of partisan 
identity that is metaphysically defined and fanati- 
cally defended. Thus, while for many Muslims it 
may signify only-ardor in the name of a religion that 
can properly be regarded as universalizing (if not 
quite ecumenical), I borrow its meaning from those 
militants who make the slaughter of the ‘other’ a 





5The exception is a growing body of literature analyzing 
jihad in terms of just war categories derived from a long tra- 
dition in Western thought stretching from Augustine and 
Grotius to Michael Walzer. Here the focus is on Islamic jus- 
tifications for war among states, refracted through thematics 
such as Jus ad Bellum, Jus in Bello, warrant or justification, 
authority, and conduct. See, for example, James Turner John- 
son, The Holy War Idea in Western and Islamic Traditions 
(University Park: Penn State University Press, 1997). 

6Jihad vs. McWorld: How Globalism and Tribalism Are 
Reshaping the World (New York: Ballantine Books, 1996). 








This reworking of jihad does not represent 
the revival of pure unadulterated Islamic tradition, 
but instead a complex fabric of selectively 
reinterpreted Islamic sources and precedents. 
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higher duty. I use the term in its militant construc- 
tion to suggest dogmatic and violent particularism 
of a kind known to Christians no less than Mus- 
lims, to Germans and Hindis as well as to Arabs.” 
Jihad vs. McWorld exemplifies a broader tendency 
among pundits, journalists, politicians, and schol- 
ars to reify and dehistoricize jihad, to erase the 
contradictions and ambivalences that have charac- 
terized its complex history and efface the changing 
understandings of political action that history in 
part reveals. This kind of misreading illuminates 
how it happens that, in Seery’s words, “[m]ost of us 
Westerners view non-Western cases of political sui- 
cide as culturally pathological, and we generally 
lump together ‘terrorists,’ guerrilla fighters, sati, and 
satyagraha as crazed fanatics. Joyous Day of the 
Dead celebrations we dismiss as dark-skinned exot- 
ica.” Emptied of specific content, jihad comes to say 
much more about the 
shoring up of an ideal- 
ized Western public 
sphere in which rea- 
soned arguments and 
nonviolent practices 
largely prevail than it 
does about what jihad 
“really is.” In short, 
such fortifications mobilize cultural unease about 
an Islamic Other to guard against the violence, 
death, and religious fervor implicated in the inven- 
tion, history, and continued existence of political 
worlds closer to home. Through these complex 
deployments, jihad is thus rendered the repository 
of contemporary anxieties about death, the irra- 
tional, the religious, and the bloody-minded in 
what has been defined as modern political life, a 
projection of old ambivalences in Western thought 
and new fears about the prevalence of such prac- 
tices and rhetoric within the boundaries that demar- 
cate the West—whether it is the bombing of the 
abortion clinics and the killing of doctors, the 
stockpiling of weapons by right-wing militias, 
or the resurgence of “ethnic cleansing” and anti- 
immigrant violence in post—-cold war Europe. 
Positing jihad as the catchall counterpart to and 
pathological side-effect of globalism does not illu- 
minate much about jihad or what analysis of it 
might offer an investigation into the implications 
of death for politics. It does, however, underscore 
Seery’s observation about the evasions and neglect 
that characterize much of Western scholarship 
when it comes to matters of death, and further 
makes visible the psychocultural “work” such eva- 


sions perform and subsequently conceal. Para- 
doxically, perhaps, jihad is yet another occasion to 
evade the interplay of mortality and politics 
because it operates as a category through which 
many students of politics within the West mystify 
or displace, rather than confront, the politics 
of death. 

Yet properly contextualized, jihad is a particu- 
larly illuminating way to investigate the implica- 
tions of mortality and death for politics. It is 
illuminating, of course, given the high visibility of 
those who engage in it, those who report on it, 
and those who misunderstand it; that is, it is a par- 
ticularly reflective mirror in which to view “our” 
own anxieties about the relationship between 
death and politics. Yet in the hands of contempo- 
rary Islamic “fundamentalists” (or “Islamists”), 
jihad is neither simply a blind and bloody-minded 
scrabble for temporal power nor solely a door 
through which to pass into the hereafter.7 Instead, 
it is a form of political action in which, to use 
Hannah Arendt’s language, the pursuit of immor- 
tality is inextricably linked to a profoundly this- 
worldly endeavor—the founding or re-creation of 
a just community on earth. 

These arguments about jihad do not represent 
“Islam,” but rather express one particularly recent 
and influential reading of its meaning and pur- 
poses. In foregrounding the explicitly political 
dimension of jihad and applying it to the relations 
among Muslims, these Islamist thinkers at once 
revitalize and radically reinterpret a series of argu- 
ments about the proper scope and object of jihad 
in Islamic history. Islamist understandings of jihad, 
and the parallels in Western history they recall, 
challenge the insistence that such pursuits belong 
to a specific world long gone, or that they transpire 
in a wilderness of cultural Otherness far from 
“our” own. Indeed, in a postcolonial and now 
globalized world increasingly characterized by 
what the scholar Benedict Anderson has called 
“long distance nationalism” and “portable identi- 





7As “fundamentalism” was coined to describe a turn-of- 
the-century Christian movement in America, “Islamism” is 
another, slightly less controversial way of referring to Islamic 
fundamentalism. For a discussion of the heated debates over 
such terminology, and the usefulness and drawbacks of both 
terms, see Roxanne Euben, Enemy in the Mirror: Islamic Fun- 
damentalism and the Limits of Modern Rationalism (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1999), chapter 1. 

8Hannah Arendt, “On Violence,” in Crises of the Republic 
(New York: Harvest Books, 1972), p. 177. 

9Edward Lane, An Arabic-English Lexicon, book 1 (London: 
Williams and Norgate, 1865), p. +73. 
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ties,” borders between West and non-West, within 
and without, are increasingly permeable and fluid 
and, as such, must be taken as appropriate subjects 
of analysis rather than as premises of it. Such ero- 
sion of boundaries and the deterritorialization of 
politics it augurs is perhaps nowhere more starkly 
evident than in the genealogical wanderings of 
jihad across both culture and history, now carried 
in part by the Internet and mobile mujahidin 
whose identities are hybrid and multiple, and who 
move from Saudi Arabia to Pakistan to Afghanistan 
to Africa to the United States and back with 
breathtaking speed. 

Understanding jihad in these terms is not 
intended as a justification of its diverse forms, nor 
does it presume that those who develop or invoke 
it are without “ulterior motives,” those manipula- 
tive purposes and psychological motivations that 
even the most rarified scriptural arguments can 
express or serve. Rather it is intended to help 
renew a lapsed discussion about the import of 
death for the premises of politics; in so doing, it 
may lend greater insight not only into jihad but 
also into the larger phenomenon of killing or dying 
for politics on which no one particular cultural 
constellation or historical epoch has a monopoly. 
Wherever it occurs, the toll of such violence on the 
life of the body politic can be immeasurable, for in 
addition to the victims who suffer directly, the 
“practice of violence, like all action, changes the 
world, but the most probable change is to a more 
violent world.”8 At the same time, the recurrent 
impulse to mitigate the finitude of human life by 
the at times violent remaking of a common politi- 
cal and social world suggests that, in the present as 
in the recent and ancient past, politics and death 
may be, for many, less opposites than premises of 
one another. 


WHAT IS JIHAD? 

Derived from the verb jahada, which means “to 
exert,” “to struggle,” or “to strive,” jihad literally 
means “exerting one’s utmost power, efforts, 
endeavors, or ability in contending with an object 
of disapprobation” or striving toward a worthy 
goal.9 When qualified by the phrase “in the path of 
God” (fi sabil Allah), jihad refers to struggle or striv- 
ing in the path of God, yet the form and means of 
such struggle are varied in the Islamic sources. The 
Quran often refers to jihad and fighting (qital) 
against non-Muslims, yet scholars have pointed out 
that, in contrast to qital, jihad refers more generally 
to methods, presumably quite varied, of “bringing 
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religion into practice.”!0 Moreover, even in contexts 
where jihad seems to entail some use of force, diver- 
gent verses render it unclear whether jihad is justi- 
fied only in defense, or in circumstances that 
include expansionist conquests against unbeliev- 
ers.11 These ambiguities in the Quranic references 
are captured in a tradition attributed to the Prophet 
Muhammad, where a distinction is drawn between 
armed fighting against unbelievers and the struggle 
against one’s own desires and selfishness and the 
temptations of Satan: on returning from battle 
Muhammad is reported to have said, “We have 
returned from the lesser jihad to the greater jihad.” 
When asked which is the greater endeavor, Muham- 
mad reportedly replied, {It is the struggle against 
one’s self|’12 It is thus the internal struggle that is 
termed the “greater jihad” (al-jihad al-akbar) and is 
incumbent on all indi- 
viduals, whereas the 
“jihad of the sword,” or 
holy war, is the lesser 
(al-jihad al-asghar) and 
is a collective obliga- 
tion (fard al-kifayah). 
Classical jurists would come to classify these as the 
jihad of the heart and of the sword, and further 
identified additional ways in which Muslims might 
struggle for the betterment of the Islamic commu- 
nity, such as the “jihad of the tongue” and the 
“jihad of the pen.” 

Many references to jihad in the Qur’an and al- 
hadith (the collected words and deeds attributed to 
the Prophet Muhammad) thus betray a marked 





10Ignaz Goldziher, Muslim Studies 2, S. M. Stern, ed. (Lon- 
don: George Allen and Unwin, 1971), p. 354. 

11Rudolph Peters, Jihad in Classical and Modern Islam 
(Princeton: Markus Wiener Publishers, 1996), pp. 21-23; 
“djihad” in B. Lewis, C. Pellat, and J. Schacht, eds., Encyclo- 
pedia of Islam, New Edition (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965). 

12Ali B. ‘Uthman al-Jullabi al-Hujwiri, The Kashf al- 
Mahjub, trans. Reynold A. Nicholson (London: Luzac, 
1976), p. 200. 

13“A Nineteenth-Century View of Jihad,” Studia Islamica 
32 (1970), p. 181. 

14“Djihad” in H. A. R. Gibb and J. H. Kramers, eds., The 
Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1974). 
However, there have always been jurists who argued that as 
the Qur'an states “there is no compulsion in religion” 
(2:256), such an interpretation, and the division of the world 
into warring opposites it presupposes, is incorrect. Hadia 
Dajani-Shakeel, “A Reassessment of Some Medieval and 
Modern Perceptions of the Counter-Crusade,” in Hadia 
Dajani-Shakeel and Ronald A. Messier, eds., The Jihad and Its 
Times (Ann Arbor: Center for Near Eastern and North 
African Studies, University of Michigan, 1991), p. 44. 

15Reuven Firestone, Jihad: The Origins of Holy War in Islam 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999), p. 18. 


Jihad can be understood as a revolutionary process 
with stages that proceed from the spiritual 
to the temporal realm of politics. 





ambivalence to violent struggle even in the path of 
God; jihad here appears less a fixed doctrine about 
warfare than a recurrent and flexible motif with mul- 
tiple interpretive possibilities. By contrast, the doc- 
trine of jihad, as it is now known, was codified in 
legal scholarship undertaken in the second half of 
the eighth century, the period that coincided with 
perhaps the greatest Muslim conquests. While jihad 
had been considered but one of many duties in the 
Qur'an, the Arab conquests, as Ann K. Lambton 
notes, “gave a psychological twist to Islamic 
thought, as a result of which the duty of jihad was 
exalted in the Traditions.”13 Against this backdrop 
Islamic exegetes undertook the task of categorizing 
and systematically ranking the Quranic references 
to jihad: later (the period in Medina where the com- 
munity led by Muhammad was ascendant) Quranic 
references to jihad by 
Muhammad that ren- 
der even the expan- 
sionist fight against 
unbelievers obligatory 
under any circum- 
stances are said to 
take precedence over earlier (Meccan period) refer- 
ences to jihad against non-Muslims by means of 
preaching and persuasion. The result was a doctrine 
in which jihad came to be equated with the “jihad 
of the sword,” or the “lesser jihad,” and was pri- 
marily meant to apply to the relations among Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims—or what is also referred to 
as Dar al-Islam (Abode of Islam) and Dar al-Harb 
(Abode of War).14 

In its most general formulation, this doctrine 
came to be understood as “any act of warring 
authorized by legitimate Muslim authorities on 
behalf of the religious community and determined 
to contribute to the greater good of Islam or the 
community of Muslims, either in part or as a 
whole.”15 Yet many instances of battle in early 
Islamic history were initiated for less than high- 
minded purposes; for example, as W. Montgomery 
Watt has shown, several of Muhammad's early mil- 
itary expeditions were instances of razzia (nomadic 
incursions in pursuit of booty) and many early wars 
of expansion were concerned with material gain 
rather than with the spread of Islam. The doctrine 
of jihad, however, sought not only to describe what 
had been but to reflect the relations between Mus- 
lim and non-Muslim states that obtained at the time 
and to codify the rules that ought to govern them: 
according to Islamic scholar Fazlur Rahman, the 
jurists’ formulation justified the expansion of the 


political domain of Islam through territorial con- 
quest by reference to the conversion of unbelievers 
and, concomitantly, to the establishment of the 
order on earth that the Qur'an commands. In so 
doing, the ambiguities of the Qur’anic references 
and hadiths were resolved into a coherent doctrine 
that legitimized force in defense and expansion of 
Islam and linked the pursuit of jihad to the realiza- 
tion of justice within a concrete social order, obe- 
dience to divine guidance, and the “desire to secure 
the well-being of all humanity.”16 

The eventual dissolution of an extended form of 
Islamic unity and the subsequent rise of many inde- 
pendent states raised problems for a doctrine 
premised on the existence of a single political entity, 
an umma, that provided clear borders between the 
Dar al-Islam and the Dar al-Harb. The many impli- 
cations of this development and the debates occa- 
sioned by the initial adumbration of the classical 
doctrine of jihad—for example, differences among 
the schools of Islamic fiqh (jurisprudence) in Sun- 
nism and Shi'ism, not to mention real disagree- 
ments among the very exegetes who first produced 
it—are beyond this essay’s focus. Yet following the 
disintegration of the initial umma and the remark- 
able expansion of Islam between 1000 and 1500 ap, 
jihad as it was classically conceived clearly was less 
frequently invoked, mainly because it was not taken 





16Abdulaziz A. Sachedina, “The Development of Jihad in 
Islamic Revelation and History,” in James Turner Johnson 
and John Kelsay, eds., Cross, Crescent, and Sword (New York: 
Greenwood Press, 1990), p. 37. 

17Joel L. Kraemer, “Apostates, Rebels and Brigands,” Israel 
Oriental Studies 10 (1980), pp. 34-73. The questions of who 
can and must be fought, when, and how are exceedingly 
complex; answers differ among Islamic legal schools, and 
theory often differs from and is modified by historical prac- 
tice and vice versa. 

18War and Peace in the Law of Islam (Baltimore: Johns Hop- 
kins University Press, 1955), pp. 65-66, 74-80. 

19Qutb’s and Mawdudis views on jihad do not, of course, 
exhaust the range of its contemporary meanings. Instructive 
in this connection is the claim by Khalil Abdel Alim of the 
American Muslim Mission that “jihad does not mean fight- 
ing a war; it means struggle for what is required of one in 
obedience to God.” Thus “[g]etting out of bed for dawn 
prayer . . . is jihad.” See Thomas W. Lippman, Understanding 
Islam: An Introduction to the Muslim World (New York: Men- 
tor Books, 1990), p. 113. Nor are Mawdudi and Qutb the 
only significant theorists of Islamic fundamentalism— 
although they are perhaps the most influential of the Sunni 
Islamist thinkers. See, for example, Yvonne Haddad, “Sayyid 
Qutb: Ideologue of Islamic Revival,” in John Esposito, ed., 
Voices of Resurgent Islam (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1983), p. 67. j 

20“Jihad: Text, Myth, Historical Realities,” in Évelyne Pat- 
lagean and Alain Le Boulluec, eds., Les Retours aux Écritures: 
Fondamentalismes Présents et Passés (Louvain—Paris: Peeters, 
1993), p. 94. 
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to apply to the relations among Muslim states. Of 
course, historical practice was never fully contained 
within the terms of classical doctrine. There were, 
for example, many instances in which the language 
of jihad proved useful to various Muslim rulers or 
upstart leaders eager to stamp this or that regime or 
insurgency with the imprimatur of a religious mis- 
sion sanctioned by God. There were also crucial 
moments, such as Saladin’s fight against the Cru- 
sades or the expansion of the Ottoman Empire, in 
which the doctrine of jihad mapped well onto the 
relations of power among the Muslim community 
and those outside it. Yet the increasingly central 
matter of dissension among Muslims tended to fall 
under juristic guidelines associated with, for exam- 
ple, the problems of fitna (discord, sedition, or 
internal strife), or the treatment of rebels (bughat).17 
Despite the relative elasticity of the practice of jihad, 
Majid Khadduri notes that from the tenth century, 
the idea of active jihad as formulated by the classi- 
cal jurists “assumed a dormant status.” 18 


AN ISLAMIST INTERPRETATION OF JIHAD 

In the work of two foremost theorists of contem- 
porary Sunni fundamentalism, the Pakistani jurist 
Mawlana Abu al-Ala Mawdudi (1903-1979) and the 
Egyptian thinker Sayyid Qutb (1906—1966), several 
of these countervailing tendencies regarding jihad 
are given perhaps their most systematic and influ- 
ential expression.19 In contrast to classical doctrine 
and to subsequent exhortations by several promi- 
nent Sunni jurists to endure unjust Muslim rule, 
Mawdudi and Qutb argue that jihad is an urgent 
imperative that applies not only to the relations 
between Muslims and the newest Dar al-Harb, the 
unbelieving West, but also between Muslims and so- 
called Muslims who aid and abet Western 
supremacy by betraying the precepts of Islamic 
sovereignty and opening the door to foreign cor- 
ruption. By reinscribing the cosmic battle between 
the Abode of Islam and the Abode of War inside the 
Muslim community, Qutb and Mawdudi represent 
part of what Emmanuel Sivan characterizes as a sea- 
change in jihad mythology, a massive inward turn- 
ing in the postcolonial era.20 In this sense, they 
mark a significant departure from antecedent doc- 
trine and prevalent practice regarding the scope and 
purpose of jihad. Yet their radical rereading also 
draws together formerly marginal or seemingly dis- 
parate precedents in Islamic history: for example, 
just 25 years after Muhammad's death, a group of 
Muslims that came to be known as the Kharijites 
(plural of khariji, which means outsider) justified 
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their revolt against the caliph by arguing that a 
leader who had transgressed Muslim precepts 
could be considered a non-Muslim, and that jihad 
is no less than one of the “pillars of the faith.”21 
Such arguments were also developed by Ibn 
Taymiyya, a fourteenth-century jurist who argued 
for a “right to revolt” against rulers who trans- 
gressed or repudiated Islamic law. Moreover, from 
the Almoravids’ eleventh-century jihad against 
both infidel tribes and the Spanish Reconquista to 
Nurbaksh’s (1393-1465) jihad in Kurdistan 
against local Timurid rulers, and from the jihads 
in West Africa beginning in the sixteenth century 
to the many anticolonial struggles in the early 
twentieth century, jihad has often served as a call 
to radical action against illegitimate authority, 
whatever the origin.22 

The result is a reworked understanding of jihad 
that discloses a constant negotiation between lex- 
icons past and present, between the idiom and 
practices of the salaf (predecessors or forebears) 
and new dialects just taking shape. Despite the 
emphasis on eradicating corrosive foreign influ- 
ence, moreover, such new dialects are inescapably 
informed by “modernity,” a classification that 
denotes the temporal and intellectual culmination 
of a dominant self-narrative of Western maturation 
and that has been universalized by way of colo- 
nialism, imperialism, and now globalization as 
“modernity” as such. Such complex negotiations 
across both culture and history are especially evi- 
dent in the tripartite analysis of contemporary 





21Peters, Jihad in Classical and Modern Islam, p. 166. 

22Jra M. Lapidus, A History of Islamic Societies (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1988), p. 284; Ronald A. 
Messier, “The Almoravids and Holy War,” in The Jihad and 
Its Times. I am grateful to Shahrough Akhavi for this point. 

23Sayyid Qutb, Maalim fil Tariq [Signposts Along the Road] 
(Beirut: Dar al-Shurugq, 1991). Originally published in 1964. 

24Islamic law is the collection of prohibitions and regulations 
derived from the Quran and the Hadith, and it covers a 
broader area than that suggested by its English translation: it 
encompasses but is not limited to matters of law as it is under- 
stood in the West. In fact, sharia is perceived as infallible leg- 
islation for almost all aspects of human existence, and so 
governs the seemingly disparate realms of religious belief, 
practice, and observance of the law. Sharia thus has equal 
authority over realms often divided into “public” and “pri- 
vate.” “Shariah” in M. T. Houtsma, A. J. Wensick, H. A. R. 
Gibb, W. Heffening, and E. Levi-Provencal, eds., First Ency- 
clopedia of Islam: 1913-1936 (New York: E. J. Brill, 1987). 

25Peters, Jihad in Classical and Modern Islam, p. 168. Yet 
Peters himself notes that jihad is so flexible in application 
that even the British and French colonialists “managed to 
obtain fatwas [formal legal opinions] to the effect that they 
were the legal rulers and that rebellion against them was not 
allowed” (p. 106). 


political communities that is central to Mawdudi’s 
and Qutb’s writings. As has been discussed else- 
where, this consists of a diagnosis of the ills of 
modernity (jahiliyya), a cure (rebellion, followed 
by the establishment of sovereignty based on 
Islamic law), and a method of implementing the 
cure: organizing a countercommunity (jamaa) and 
spreading it through jihad. 

Jahiliyya, a term taken directly from the Qur'an, 
specifically refers to the era of pre-Islamic ignorance 
in Arabia. As revived by Mawdudi and subsequently 
used by Qutb, jahiliyya becomes a “condition” 
rather than a particular historical period, a state of 
ignorance into which a society descends whenever 
it “deviates” from the straight path dictated by 
Islamic sources.23 Whereas ancient jahiliyya was a 
function of simple ignorance, modern jahiliyya is a 
conscious arrogation of God’s authority and is 
expressed in the simultaneous repudiation of divine 
tule (hakimiyya) and instantiation of human 
sovereignty. Human sovereignty entails the claim 
that human beings have the right to establish moral 
and legal rules for collective behavior, but all such 
legislation has already been provided by Allah, in 
the form of the sharia (Islamic law).24 

While human arrogance is as old as recorded 
time, what distinguishes the modern crisis is the 
widespread faith in scientific rationalism, and the 
concomitant conviction that such transgression is 
legitimate because human reason is the means by 
which we come to know and master the world, and 
that facts about the world are legitimate because 
they are rationally ascertainable. Crucial to this anal- 
ysis is the argument that jahiliyya is a condition that _ 
characterizes all contemporary societies, even, or 
perhaps especially, those that are ostensibly Islamic: 
according to Qutb, jahiliyya is evinced not only by 
the aggression of the unbelieving Western world, but 
also by those so-called Muslim leaders who embrace 
various forms of human sovereignty—socialism, lib- 
eralism, nationalism—in which legislation is human 
rather than divine. 

Given the classical doctrine, some suggest that 
the invocation of jihad against other Muslims in this 
analysis calls for “considerable doctrinal acrobat- 
ics.”25 Yet precedents exist in both the juristic liter- 
ature and Islamic history for such an interpretation. 
The fight against the apostate (murtadd), one who 
had been Muslim but betrayed the faith, is classified 
as jihad, although the charge of apostasy is usually 
taken to apply to individuals. Scholars, though, have 
identified at least two significant instances in which 
charges of apostasy were made against a govern- 


ment: the challenges to the rule of the Mamluks in 
Egypt and to the Mongol invaders in the thirteenth 
century who had converted to Islam yet retained 
many of their own legal practices. Not coinciden- 
tally, both instances occurred during “periods when 
the Islamic heartlands of the Middle East were dom- 
inated and profoundly influenced by foreign, that is 
to say, non-Islamic conquerors, and when a govern- 
ing class emerged which professed Islam, but which 
followed many of the ways and customs of the for- 
mer infidel masters.”26 Mawdudi, Qutb, and con- 
temporary Islamists who draw on their work 
frequently invoke such historical examples when 
exhorting Muslims to struggle against a world dom- 
inated by Western powers and their proxies among 
Muslim elites entirely unwilling to, in Mawdudi's 
words, “accept the restraints and to perform the 
duties imposed on them by Islam.”27 Mawdudi 
approvingly discusses Ibn Taymiyya, who had 
argued that ostensibly Muslim rulers who neglect or 
transgress Islamic law or portions thereof can be 
deemed infidels and 
legitimately killed.28 
These arguments are 
central to Al-Jihad: 
al-Farida al-Gha’iba 
[The Neglected Duty 
or The Absent Pre- 
cept], the pamphlet 
written by Abd al- 
Salam Faraj of the Egyptian Jihad Group, the orga- 
nization that assassinated Egyptian President 
Anwar Sadat in 1981. As Faraj writes: “The basis 
of the existence of colonialism in Islamic coun- 
tries is these [so-called Muslim] rulers. To under- 
take the annihilation of colonialism right away, 
then, is neither an advantageous nor useful course 
of action; rather, it is a waste of time. Instead, we 
must first concentrate upon our own affairs, and 
make Islamic law and the Word of God authorita- 
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28A Short History of the Revivalist Movement in Islam, trans. 
Al-Ash’ari (Lahore, Pakistan: Islamic Publications, Ltd., 
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29I[slamic “modernism” in general refers to a nineteenth- 
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Far from being archaic remnants of some tribal era, 
Islamist understandings of jihad entail 
an innovative reading of an Islamic past through 
the prism of contemporary dilemmas and discourses. 
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tive in our own land. After that, there is no doubt 
that the first battleground of jihad will be the 
eradication of those same infidel leaders and the 
establishment of a comprehensive Islamic order in 
their place.” 

This formulation of jihad also entails an explicit 
repudiation of the argument that jihad is primar- 
ily defensive. The argument that jihad is neither 
expansive nor offensive has been embraced by 
many contemporary Muslim thinkers. Mawdudi 
and Qutb, however, had in mind several Islamic 
“modernist” reformers—derisively referred to as 
apologists by some Islamists—of the nineteenth 
century, including the Indian thinker Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan, the Egyptian jurist Muhammad 
Abduh, and his student, Rashid Rida, who sought 
to show that peace, rather than enmity, was the 
normative state of affairs between Muslims and 
non-Muslims in Islam.29 In an argument reminis- 
cent of Marx, Mawdudiz, in Jihad in Islam, insists 
that such claims are akin to false consciousness, 
a legacy of colo- 
nial domination: 
whereas imperi- 
alists ravage the 
world to satisfy 
their greed, jihad 
alone “conjures 
up the vision of 
a marching band 
of religious fanatics with savage beards and fiery 
eyes brandishing drawn swords and attacking the 
infidels wherever they meet them. . . .” Having 
internalized this image, Muslims rush to apologize 
and renounce armed struggle in all forms, reduc- 
ing jihad to words rather than deeds; thus the 
colonialists retain the exclusive right to “fight with 
arms and ammunition while we are contented 
with our pen and our tongue.” As opposed to such 
modernist arguments, Mawdudi and Qutb regard 
the extent and expansionist ambitions of the new 
jahiliyya as a justification for a “permanent revo- 
lution” where fine distinctions between defensive 
and offensive jihad have little meaning. The 
Qur’anic (4:77) injunction to “Hold back your 
hands (from attacking), observe your devotional 
obligations and pay the zakat [alms]” must, 
according to Qutb, be properly contextualized: 
given the specific conditions that obtained at that 
moment in Muhammad's life, Qutb contends, this 
command was a “question of strategy, not a mat- 
ter of principle.” Jihad, he continues, is thus a 
“permanent condition, not an occasional con- 
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cern.”30 Reading Islamic sources through the 
prism of his own era, Mawdudi in Jihad in Islam 
designates Muhammad as the greatest revolution- 
ary of all time, characterizing the call of the 
prophets as no less than a “charter of a complete 
social revolution.” 

In contrast to those who have read the world as 
too corrupt to realize the principles of the original 
Islamic umma in a contemporary context, Mawdudi 
and Qutb insist that it is precisely the extent of the 
new jahiliyya that lends the struggle its urgency. 
Indeed, as Qutb argues in Al-’Adala al-Ijtima’iyya fil- 
Islam [Social Justice in Islam]—an earlier and some- 
what “liberal” treatise—although Europe is less 
religious than ever, the “Crusader Spirit” lives on in 
the seemingly inexorable advance of Western colo- 
nization and the cultural hostility to Islam it embod- 
ies and expresses. While Islam is inherently peaceful, 
peace is impossible in 


a just social order and, inasmuch as it realizes 
human promise by acting in accordance with God's 
will, an end in itself. Thus, Mawdudi writes in Jihad 
in Islam that in order “to eradicate evil and to pre- 
vent wrong Islam has prescribed that by systematic 
endeavor (jihad)—and, if the necessity should 
befall, by war and bloodshed—all such govern- 
ments should be wiped out. In their place a just and 
equitable system of government should be erected 
which is founded upon the fear of God and based 
upon the canons He has ordained. Leaving aside 
personal, class, or national interests, this type of 
government serves all humanity. Its purpose is to 
make righteousness flourish and evil be obliterated. 
Its servants are those people alone who adopt as the 
one purpose of their lives ‘to command the good 
and forbid the evil,’ and who take government into 
their hands, not to serve their own purposes, but 

for the betterment of 








the context of such ani- 
mus.3! Thus the umma 


ahistorical ideal waiting 
to be actualized at any 
moment in history—as 
Qutb put it in Ma‘alim fil Tariq, a “demand of the pre- 
sent and a hope for the future.” Much like Marx's 
argument about communism, the claim here is that 
while the establishment of divine sovereignty on 
earth is necessary—in the sense of being inevitable 





and desirable—it is also contingent on human - 


action. Despite the given status of human beings as 
vice-regent (khalifa, in this context meaning God's 
deputy on earth), if the virtuous society is only real- 
ized, in Yvonne Haddad’s words, “through human 
participation in the flow of history,” such vice- 
regency is not a given, nor is it fulfilled by speech, in 
the absence of righteous deeds.32 

This emphasis on activism transforms the under- 
standing of what it means to be Muslim, for it rep- 
resents the denial that being Muslim requires only 
formal membership in the visible community of 
believers.33 Jihad is the form of this activism par 
excellance, for it is the means by which to establish 





30Ma’alim fil Tariq, pp. 67ff, 82, 68. All translations of 
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33Ellis Goldberg, “Smashing Idols and the State: The 
Protestant Ethic and Egyptian Sunni Radicalism,” Compara- 
tive Studies in Society and History 33 (1991), p. 12. 


Jihad in pursuit of divine sovereignty on earth 
must be a transcendent js neither an expression of blind rage nor simply 
a response to an other-worldly imperative. 





mankind and the ser- 
vice of God.” 

Since the Quran 
states that “oppression 
is worse than killing” 
(2:217), jihad against 
both unbelievers and “so-called Muslims” is justi- 
fied because virtuous Muslims are obligated to 
realize human freedom for all—and freedom is 
here defined as freedom from jahiliyya. And while 
the Quran also states (2:256) that “there is no 
compulsion in religion,” only in a state in which 
Islamic law reigns supreme are human beings free 
from enslavement to one another's rule, and all are 
equal by virtue of their common submission to 
God. Mawdudi argues, unpersuasively, that once 
sharia becomes the law of the land, non-Muslims 
will enjoy “perfect freedom of religious belief” and 
the scope to “live according to their faith and 
creed,” provided such practices do not interfere in 
matters of state law or contradict Islam. Only after 
the constraints of jahiliyya are eradicated and 
replaced by the rule of sharia is authentic choice 
possible: as Qutb reasons in Ma’alim fil Tariq, 
“TOne should always keep in mind] the principle 
that there is no compulsion in religion; so after the 
removal of the rule of men and the sole authority 
of Allah is established—because, of course, the 
totality of religion belongs to God—then there is 
no compulsion to adopt the faith.” Preaching and 
persuasion are necessary but not sufficient modes 
of action: tyrants are not reasoned out of power, 
Qutb notes, so the path to freedom must be hewn 
by way of the sword (jihad bil saif). 


JIHAD AS REVOLUTION 
The penultimate focus of jihad is thus this- 
worldly: human beings must change themselves so 
that they may change the world. Indeed, here jihad 
can be understood as a revolutionary process with 
stages that proceed from the spiritual to the tempo- 
ral realm of politics.3+ Virtuous Muslims must first 
struggle to overcome the alienation intrinsic to 
jahiliyya to fight the greater battle (al-jihad al-akbar) 
within, against Satan and their own desires and. 
ambitions. But the individuals struggle presages and 
also inaugurates the worldly endeavor to realize 
Islam as a social system. Such action, in turn, has 
several stages. Before engaging in jihad there must 
be a group of Muslims that coalesces around the 
commitment to jihad and thus initiates change, and 
there must be a stage where this group removes itself 
(hijra, meaning separation, exodus, in the model of 
the emigration of the Prophet Mohammad from 
Mecca to Medina in 622 ap) for a period of time 
from the corrupting influences of jahili society. Yet 
the righteous mujahid must return to the political 
realm to initiate the struggle to establish divine 
sovereignty on earth. All struggle in this cause— 
ranging from preaching, persuasion, and financial 
contributions to martyrdom and the killing of apos- 
tates and unbelievers—is endowed with existential 
weight, for every action is simultaneously a means 
to achieve the umma on earth and a realization of 
the promise of human vice-regency by bringing all 
action into accord with God's plans and purposes. 
Indeed, as divine rewards in this life and the next are 
promised but far from guaranteed, the worldly sig- 
nificance of human deeds is considerably magnified. 
As Qutb argues in Ma’alim fil Tariq: “[Allah’s wis- 
dom] guarantees that believers will see the signposts 
along the road clearly and starkly, for [God's wis- 
dom] establishes the course for those who wish to 
traverse this road to its end, whatever that end may 
be. Thus, the fate of their mission and of their very 
lives will be whatever Allah wills... . [I]f God 





34John Ralph Willis, “Jihad fi Sabil Allah: Its Doctrinal Basis 
in Islam and Some Aspects of Its Evolution in Nineteenth- 
Century West Africa,” Journal of African History, vol 8, no. 3: 
pp. 414—415. Interestingly, in The Neglected Duty, Faraj 
rebuts this understanding of jihad by charging that the 
report of Muhammad's distinction between “lesser” and 
“greater” jihad is a fabrication. For Faraj, the jihad that mat- 
ters is that of the sword (jihad bil saif). 

35"Shahid” in Encyclopedia of Islam, CD-ROM, vol. 1.0. 

36Hamid Enayat, Modern Islamic Political Thought (Austin: 
University of Texas Press, 1982), pp. 181-185, and Michael 
Finkel, “Playing War,” New York Times Magazine, December 
24, 2000. 
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intends to actualize His mission and His religion, 
only He will do so, but not as recompense for 
human suffering and sacrifices. .. .” 

This complex (in)determinacy endows those 
who die fi sabil Allah (in the cause of Allah) with a 
special stature among the living who remain 
behind. Many traditions and Qur’anic verses spec- 
ify that the martyr (shahid) may hope for numerous 
rewards in the world beyond, yet the “significance 
of the martyr's death transcends the individual; in 
the eyes of ordinary Muslims, he endows his entire 
community with purity and grace, and his immedi- 
ate family are the object of admiration and sup- 
port.”35 Here it is worth considering that the Arabic 
root of martyrdom (shahada), like the ancient 
Greek antecedent for the English “martyr,” martus 
or marturia (noun), marturomai (verb), also means 
to be present, to witness, and to testify—connota- 
tions that suggest the martyr lives on not only in 
the afterlife, but in the recollection and remem- 
brances of the community of the living. Pericles 
famously eulogized those Athenians fallen in battle 
as deserving of “unfading praise and the most glo- 
rious of burial places—I do not mean the place 
where they rest, but the renown they have left 
behind, which will be remembered forever.” From 
the Shiite passion play that regularly redramatizes 
and laments the martyrdom of Husayn, the third 
Imam, at Karbala in 680 Ap, to a recent “martyr's 
wedding” held for two Palestinian boys in the Gaza 
Strip, those who have died fi sabil Allah are repeat- 
edly memorialized by ritualized performances and 
on occasions that recall and even reenact the loss of 
the righteous, retellings from which an ongoing 
community draws sustenance, identity, and 
resolve.36 So understood, it is the pursuit, realiza- 
tion, and continued existence of the just umma in 
the world, and the remembrances and stories that 
in part constitute it, that endow such mortal deeds 
with a measure of immortality. 


NEITHER RAGE NOR OTHER-WORLDLY IMPERATIVE 
The shifting understandings of the scope and 
meaning of jihad evident in the Quran, the Hadith, 
and in the various juristic responses to the early 
Arab conquests, the invasion of the Muslim heart- 
lands by foreign converts, and the experiences of 
colonialism and imperialism all suggest that jihad 
is less a fixed set of rules for violent, fanatical con- 
quest than a category that refracts changing under- 
standings about the scope and meaning of worldly 
action given radical political and social change. The 
contemporary Islamist understandings of jihad ana- 
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lyzed here simultaneously build on and exploit 
such ambiguities: the insistence that jihad pertains 
primarily to a common social world—and that it 
must apply not only to infidel governments but 
ostensibly Muslim ones—foregrounds those prece- 
dents in Islamic history conducive to a distinctively 
political revolutionary theory and practice. In this 
sense, it is both continuous and radically discon- 
tinuous with what has gone before. Moreover, in 
tying the imperative of jihad to a systematic attempt 
to reconstitute temporal sovereignty in the face of 
colonialist power and its proxies, Mawdudi’s and 
Qutb’s understanding of jihad is profoundly 
engaged with a “Western discourse of modernity” 
and those processes and modes of domination that 
have rendered its premises inescapable, even for 
those who wish to contest or eradicate them.37 The 
very insistence on what is traditional or authentic 
is, after all, born out of contest; despite claims to 
the contrary, this reworking of jihad does not rep- 
resent the revival of pure unadulterated Islamic tra- 
dition, but instead a complex fabric of selectively 
reinterpreted Islamic sources and precedents that 
respond to and inadvertently incorporate aspects of 
contemporary arguments about, for example, 
sovereignty, socialism, and rationalism. 

From this vantage point, what needs to be 
explained are the ways in which jihad has been 
resignified as the atavistic politics of retribalization, 
particularism, and irrationality. Far from being 
archaic remnants of some tribal era, Islamist under- 
standings of jihad entail an innovative reading of an 
Islamic past through the prism of contemporary 
dilemmas and discourses. And either explicitly or 
implicitly, action in the name of jihad has always 
been, at least since the Medinan period, in the ser- 
vice of a universalist and universalizing political and 





370f course, while Islamists such as Qutb and the Ayatol- 
lah Khomeini are highly critical of scientific rationalism, for 
example, both insist that the technological and scientific 
advancements that are its fruits are permissible. Indeed, 
audiocassettes were often the means by which religious ser- 
mons critical of the Shah reached the Iranian populace prior 
to the 1979 revolution, and as Farhang Rajaee shows, the 
Islamic government has selectively embraced modern tech- 
nologies and scientific innovations ever since, ranging from 
computers and television to military technology and the dis- 
tribution of birth control devices to curtail a population 
explosion. Farhang Rajaee, “Islam and Modernity: The 
Reconstruction of an Alternative Shi'ite Islamic Worldview 
in Iran,” in Martin E. Marty and R. Scott Appleby, eds., Fun- 
damentalisms and Society (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1993), pp. 117-121. . 

38The Human Condition (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1958), p. 55. 


social order. If the foregoing discussion is plausible, 
Barbers argument and those that are similar but far 
less sophisticated may disclose more of a desire to 
organize the world than understand it. Challenging 
Barber's presuppositions in this way does not entail 
the valorization of jihad as a heroic expression of 
anticolonialist struggle; appalling destruction and 
suffering have been inflicted in its name. Yet given 
the violence and coercion so often undertaken in 
the name of democracy, it is difficult to regard 
attempts to make jihad the sole repository of 
bloody-minded impulses as anything other than the 
displacement of anxieties about killing and dying 
for politics onto an Islamic other. Such displace- 
ment, in turn, depends on flattened (mis)under- 
standings of a variety of non-Western thought and 
practices and on the other, hidden histories within 
the so-called West in which death (often violent) is 
implicated in both the creation and continued exis- 
tence of even the democratic public realm. 

By contrast, in the context of what is seen as 
pervasive jahiliyya, jihad in pursuit of divine 
sovereignty on earth is neither an expression of 
blind rage nor simply a response to an other-worldly 
imperative. Rather, for those who endorse it, it is a 
form of political action that endows human struggle 
to remake a common world with existential weight. 
Jihad simultaneously signifies an enactment of God's 
will and the political effort to bring into existence a 
public sphere in which true justice, equality, and 
freedom are possible. While the mujahidin may seek 
the ever-elusive rewards of the afterlife, jihad against 
modern jahiliyya entails the political struggle to real- 
ize the umma in a particular historical moment; in 
turn, the continued existence of the earthly umma 
immortalizes their efforts. 


VIOLENCE AND POLITICS 

I suggested earlier that this perspective recalls 
Arendt’s elegiac evocation of a time and a place 
where “men entered the public realm because they 
wanted something of their own or something they 
had in common with others to be more permanent 
than their earthly lives.”38 Crucial to Arendt’s argu- 
ment, however, is that this pursuit of worldly 
immortality transpired in a specific public space 
forged in a particular historical epoch that cannot 
be resurrected, even if it were desirable. The world 
she evokes disappeared with what she calls the tri- 
umph of the eternal over the immortal, and the vic- 
tory is traced to two sources: the fall of the Roman 
Empire, which demonstrated the finitude of all 
works of human hands; and the rise of Christianity, 


in which the ancient emphasis on earthly and col- 
lective immortality was displaced by the preoccu- 
pation with the eternal life of the human individual: 
“Political activity, which until then had derived its 
greatest inspiration from the striving toward 
worldly immortality, now sank to the low level of 
an activity subject to necessity, destined to remedy 
the consequences of human sinfulness and to cater 
to the legitimate wants and interests of earthly life. 
Aspiration toward immortality could now only be 
equated with vainglory; such fame as the world 
could bestow on man was an illusion, since the 
world was even more perishable than man, and a 
striving for worldly immortality was meaningless, 
since life itself was immortal.” 

Once immortality is a potential associated with 
individual life rather than the world, human exis- 
tence becomes the highest good. This is so not 
because of any lasting significance to worldly events 
and human actions, but because simple existence is 
the penultimate step to 
eternal life. Despite the 
fact that, for Arendt, the 
“outstanding political 
characteristic of our mod- 
ern secular world seems 
to be that more and more 
people are losing the belief in reward and punishment 
after death,” we in the contemporary world still labor 
in the shadow of that fateful inversion: politics largely 
remains the handmaiden of necessity, mired in the 
instrumental pursuit of interests, the play of power, 
and the mere maintenance of life.39 In an age char- 
acterized by the rise of the social, the permanent loss 
of the public realm, and the common world on which 
it depends, Arendt argues, political action in pursuit 
of earthly immortality is consigned to oblivion. 


39Arendt, “Religion and Politics,” in Essays in Understand- 
ing: 1930-1954 (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1994), p. 383. 

40Consider, for example, the philosophy of Satyagraha 
associated with the Indian independence movement led by 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. This entailed a commitment to 
divine truths that could be approached only by way of a cer- 
tain disposition to action among human beings on earth: 
honesty, integrity, ahimsa—the renunciation of violence and 
the will to kill or damage another—and preparedness to 
suffer unto death. 

41“Puritanism as a Revolutionary Ideology,” in S. N. Eisen- 
stadt, ed., The Protestant Ethic and Modernization: A Compar- 
ative View (New York: Basic Books, 1968), pp. 120-121. 

42As Bernard Lewis writes, “[t]hroughout the history of 
Christendom there have been two powers: God and Caesar... . 
always there are two, with its own laws and jurisdictions, its 
own structure and hierarchy. .... [T]he distinction between 
church and state, so deeply rooted in Christendom, did not 
exist in Islam.” The Political Language of Islam, pp. 2-3. 


Positing jihad as the catchall counterpart to 
and pathological side-effect of globalism 
does not illuminate much about jihad. 
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There are, of course, many other cultural and 
religious worlds in which the “modern condition” 
in Arendt’s sense might very well be another expe- 
rience altogether, not least because the triumph of 
the eternal over the immortal she ties so closely to 
the demise of the Roman Empire and the rise of 
Christianity cannot be presumed to be the defining 
moment of politics in all contexts.40 Yet it is not 
necessary to look to worlds less familiar to compli- 
cate the conclusion that politics and immortality 
were conjoined in one particular way only in a spe- 
cific moment long gone. Paradoxically perhaps, this 
becomes most evident in those complex Western 
deployments of jihad aimed as much at conceal- 
ment as illumination, for they inadvertently bring 
into sharp relief that which has been displaced or 
forgotten. Thus the “permanent revolution” of con- 
temporary Islamists not only evokes current abor- 
tion-related violence justified in the name of 
Christianity but also recalls, for example, what 
Michael Walzer charac- 
terizes as the “constant 
warfare” waged by Puri- 
tan saints of the Euro- 
pean Reformation against 
both “their own natural 
inclinations and against 
the devil and his worldlings.”41 This is despite the 
repeated insistence on a radical divide between 
the intimacy of religion and politics in Islam, and 
the Christian distinction between temporal and 
divine authority.42 As in the work of the Islamist 
revolutionaries, politics is the terrain on which 
God's will is penultimately realized and through 
which the mortality of his soldiers is at once mit- 
igated and extended. 

Such parallels between sixteenth-century Puritans 
and twentieth-century Islamists exist against a back- 
ground of significant differences. Yet taken together 
they show that the lessons of history do not render 
the pursuit of earthly immortality “futile and unnec- 
essary” because there are and always have been forms 
of political action in which the answer to Silenus’s 
question about what makes life worth living is not 
deferred to a realm in the hereafter but is possible 
only through participation in this world. More specif- 
ically, my analysis of Islamist understandings of jihad, 
and the echoes with the Reformation and radical ele- 
ments of contemporary Christianity it brings into 
sharp relief, suggests that Arendt may have been pre- 
mature and perhaps parochial to see in the advent of 
supposedly universal modern conditions the extinc- 
tion of the pursuit of earthly immortality and the pri- 
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macy of politics it entails. More important, this anal- 
ysis suggests that contemporary conditions do not 
foreclose the possibility of escaping a world in 
which politics is concerned with mere necessity, 
pursuit of self-interest, and the play of power; on 
the contrary, perhaps it is precisely in the revolt 
against such purportedly inescapable “modern con- 
ditions” that alternative conceptualizations of pol- 
itics and what it may mean to be modern emerge 
and are at times violently pursued. | 

This is not to say that jihad replicates Arendt’s 
specific understanding of earthly immortality as the 
memorialization of lives and deeds among distinct 
and equal citizens inhabiting a public sphere that 
endures beyond a single lifetime. My purpose here 
is not to update or test Arendt’s theory but rather to 
deploy the evocative connections she elaborates so 
powerfully to foreground understandings of jihad 
obscured by the displacements and projections 
swirling around it. In fact, as in the Puritan revolu- 
tion, the political meaning of jihad outlined here is 
contingent on the existence of a transcendent divin- 
ity; it thus presupposes a metaphysics Arendt 
eschews. In Islamist understandings of jihad, more- 
over, violence is a legitimate expression of political 
action because, in contrast to Arendt’s argument in 
“On Violence,” it is not solely distinguished by its 
instrumental character. All struggle in the name of 
jihad is guided and justified by a divinely autho- 
rized plan, yet inasmuch as each instance of action 
simultaneously signals submission to divine author- 
ity and commitment to its earthly and public man- 
ifestation, it is an end in itself. Whether it issues in 
the killing or others, the martyrdom of the 
mujahidin, or both simultaneously, violence in the 


43There is, however, an important tradition in which 
Muhammad was reported to have permitted some women 
to come with him to war to assist the wounded. See Peters, 
Jihad in Classical and Modern Islam, pp. 16-17. And even 
Mawdudi exhorts women and children to be prepared to 
lay down their lives in the cause of a jihad repelling India 
from Pakistan. 

44The Rape of Lucretia and the Founding of Republics (Uni- 
versity Park: Penn State University Press, 2000), p. 9. 

45“Democracy and Territoriality,” in Frederick M. Dolan 
and Thomas L. Dumm, eds., Rhetorical Republic (Amherst: 
University of Massachusetts Press, 1993), p. 251. 


name of jihad is but one-category of action on a 
continuum of what is seen as intrinsically legitimate 
and existentially significant struggle. 

Although many political theorists are skeptical 
of the specificity of Arendt’s understanding of poli- 
tics, a remarkable range share her conclusion: 
whether constituted in part by shared understand- 
ings, deliberative practices, or rules of procedural 
justice, politics is said to end where violence begins 
because killing for politics entails, in essence, 
killing politics itself. Yet, of course, the Athenian 
city-state so important to the idea of democracy was 
founded in violence and had bloody borders; vio- 
lent struggle and actual death made possible a polit- 
ical sphere in which free and equal male citizens 
could meet to discuss common ends. Indeed, the 
restriction of citizenship in this instance points to 
the violence of exclusion as well, here the exclusion 
of women, slaves, and resident aliens from the cat- 
egory of citizen, just as the mujahid poised for bat- 
tle or martyrdom is ineluctably male.43 

Fundamental and crucial differences exist between 
violent death and such violating exclusions, of 
course, yet they represent points along.a single con- 
tinuum of violence broadly understood; both disclose 
the ways in which foundings, in Melissa Matthes’s 
words, “often seem to violate the most basic princi- 
ples of the political communities they seek to inau- 
gurate.”44 As William Connolly suggests, from the 
subordination of women in Rousseau’s Social Con- 
tract to the brutality against Native American popu- 
lations, a “legacy of violence” is part of the paradox 
of political foundings, an inheritance at once denied 
and omnipresent in the ongoing existence of even 
the democratic territorial state.45 This is no less true 
of those of radical revolutions of renewal that move, 
often by way of the sword, from the margins to the 
center than those political foundings that claim to 
create something out of nothing. Augustine saw in 
this mutual implication of violence, death, and pol- 
itics an other-worldly imperative; my suggestion is 
that these Islamist understandings of jihad recall 
less Augustine’s lament than Machiavelli’s sugges- 
tion not that all politics is violent, but that the vio- 
lence of a founding may be the precondition to 
politics at all. | 
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ne legacy of the murderous attacks of 
September 2001 is an understandable ten- 
dency for the United States media to: dwell 
on conservative and especially radical and extremist 
groups of Muslims to the virtual exclusion of mod- 
erate, centrist Muslims. Although more than 1 billion 
Muslims inhabit the earth, with the vast majority liv- 
ing outside the Middle East, the average American 
newspaper reader or television viewer is offered little 
more than a caricature of Islam. Like all caricatures, 
this one evokes familiar traits (Middle Eastern ori- 
gins) and exaggerates particular actions (violence). 
Although President George W. Bush has assidu- 
ously avoided casting Muslims and their religion as 
the enemy, many media experts and opinion lead- 
ers have shown no such reticence. Thus, the Rev- 
erend Franklin Graham, the son of evangelist Billy 
Graham, has argued that the basic problem is Islam, 


particularly the fact that it is a “violent religion.” In . 


a similar vein, a rash of media experts has argued— 
or simply presumed—that Islamist movements 
(political movements that seek to promote Islamic 
values and laws) pose a profound threat to the West 
and its values. If such claims are correct, then rough 
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1While all Muslims share the core belief that there is only 
one God, and Muhammad was his messenger, the Sunni and 
Shiite sects differ especially on the question of succession 
following the death of Muhammad. Although the majority 
Sunnis chose Abu Bakr, Muhammad's best friend and early 
convert to Islam, as his successor, the Shia advocated Ali, 
Muhammad’ cousin and son-in-law. Doctrinal and ritual dif- 
ferences continue to divide the two sects. 
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waters lay ahead for the United States and the world 
of Islam because many millions of Muslims actively 
support these movements—and not Al Qaeda, 
which comprises but a few thousand members. 
Casting Islam as inherently violent and anti-West- 
ern spawns suspicion of any organized political activ- 
ity by Muslims. These activities are taken, ipso facto, 
to be potentially emblematic of conspiratorial plot- 
ting against the welfare and safety of the United 
States. Whether one approves of or censures Attor- 
ney General John Ashcroft’s zealous pursuit of Mus- 
lim immigrants and aliens, the erosion of Muslims’ 
legal and civil rights in the United States has been 
widely noted in the Muslim world and often adduced 
as evidence of hostility to Islam. In this sense alone, 
the stereotyping of Muslims has played into the 
hands of America’s enemies in the Muslim world. 
Yet, generalizing about Islam and its adherents is 
no more useful than attempting to capture all 
Americans in a caricature. Largely missing from 
American discussions about Islam is any apprecia- 
tion of the debates within Islam and the widely vari- 
ant interpretations by Muslims of their own 
religion. Beyond the core belief shared by all Mus- 
lims that there is only one God and Muhammad 
was the messenger of God, there are many “Islams,” 
depending on locale, education, custom, politics, 
and personal attitudes. These variations go well 
beyond sectarian divisions between Sunnis, who 
constitute almost 90 percent of all Muslims, and the 
various Shiite sects that make up the remainder. 1 
Tensions have historically existed within Islam 
between mainstream moderate strains and more 
activist interpretations. The increase in Muslim 
activism in recent decades is driven by many fac- 
tors. First, influential radical thinkers have insisted 
that Muslims must go beyond the spiritual jihad 
(the struggle to be a good Muslim); they urge Mus- 
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lims to actively assert their faith and their values, 
even with violence. Second, growth in literacy and 
global communications has made Muslims more 
conscious of being part of a broader Islamic com- 
munity. Third, much of the Muslim world, not least 
the Arab countries, is afflicted with failed states and 
corrupt regimes. Islamic activism is promoted as a 
cure to this malaise. Fourth, America evokes Mus- 
lim resentment because it supports corrupt Muslim 
regimes and because of its pro-Israel bias in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. Fifth, although America cer- 
tainly has permanent enemies in the Muslim world, 
extensive scientific polling demonstrates that most 
Muslims do not hate American values or freedoms.2 
The popular resonance that purveyors of terror- 
ism may enjoy in the Muslim world thus partly 
reflects animosity toward specific United States poli- 
cies rather than a rejection of freedom or capitalism. 
Osama bin Laden's potent exploitation of popular 
resentment following September 11, especially with 
regard to the Arab-Israeli conflict, illustrates that 
what is at stake is not simply defeating evil but fac- 
ing the obvious fact that United States policies may 
unintentionally stoke support for terrorists. 


ISLAM AND THE WEST 

The diversity of perspectives found among 
twenty-first-century Muslims was anticipated in the 
ideas of three early Islamic revivalists: Jamal al-Din 
al-Afghani, Muhammad Abduh, and Muhammad 


Rashid Rida. These famous late nineteenth- and | 


early twentieth-century personalities grappled with 
questions of modernity and relations with the West 
and came to disparate conclusions. Al-Afghani and 
his protégé, Abduh, were inclined to meld Western 
ideas and institutions with Muslim values and soci- 
ety, whereas Rida emphasized Muslim authenticity 
and counseled a more conservative, more “funda- 
mentalist” interpretation of what it means to be a 
Muslim. Thus, contemporary Muslim modernists 
in Egypt, for example, are more likely to revere al- 
Afghani than Rida. (The al-Afghani Society, which 
brings together hundreds of Egyptian intellectuals 
and professionals, meets periodically in Cairo.) 
The conservative thought of Rida strongly influ- 
enced the schoolteacher Hasan al-Banna, who 
founded the Muslim Brotherhood (usually referred 
to as the Ikhwan or “The Brethren”) in Port Said, 


2The most important recent poll of Muslim attitudes, 
covering eight Muslim states, was carried out in 2002 
by Zogby International. A summary is available at 
<http://www.zogby.com/features/features.dbm?ID=141>. 


Egypt in 1928. The Ikhwan remains committed to a 
Muslim society in which the law of the land is reli- 
gious law (sharia). Although the Ikhwan has been 
outlawed in Egypt for nearly 50 years, it has sus- 
tained an impressive following in the country, espe- 
cially among middle-class professionals and 
merchants. For the past two decades, the Ikhwan has 
been the dominant element in Egypts political oppo- 
sition. Extended periods of government-Ikhwan 
coexistence are punctuated by repression and 
arrests, especially during parliamentary elections. 
Yet, like many Muslim political movements, the 
Ikhwan has changed over time. In contrast to the 
ideas of its founder, who argued that there could be 
only one party—the party of God (Hizballah)—the 
Ikhwan has sought a place in a pluralist political 
system in which it can compete with political par- 
ties. Jealous of its potential base in society, the 
Egyptian government has refused to legalize the 
Ikhwan or permit it to formally organize as a polit- 
ical party. 

The Ikhwan has branches, especially throughout 
the Arab world, but is not the only model for Mus- 
lim social or political organization in the Middle 
East. In Turkey, the Nur movement, the country’s 
largest social movement, is inspired by the writing 
of Said Nursi (1876-1920), a Kurdish Turk who left 
behind an extensive commentary on Islam and the 
Koran. Nursi’s thought exhibits a unique Turkish fla- 
vor. While Nursi’s followers are suspicious of West- 
ern values, especially democracy, and emphasize 
community solidarity based on Muslim values, they 
coexist peacefully with the state and forswear polit- 
ical engagement and violence. Like many social 
movements in Islam, they promote the spread of 
Islamic values in society; they do not want to sup- 
plant the state, or prescribe religious law for society. 

The fervency of today’s Islamic movements 
reflects underlying structural and ideological shifts. 
In particular, the failure of the secular state to 
deliver on its promises of development, jobs, and 
prosperity—not to mention freedom—is taken as 
proof of the bankruptcy of secular nationalist ide- 
ologies. If the movements have a core slogan, it is 
that “Islam is the answer” (Islam huwwa al-hal). In 
some tragic instances, such as the repressively puri- 
tanical Taliban in Afghanistan, little more than a slo- 
gan and a collection of village-based mores were 
offered to deal with vexing problems of reconstruc- 
tion and survival. In other cases, such as on the Ara- 
bian Peninsula and in Southeast Asia, considerable 
thought has been given to Islamic answers, espe- 
cially in the areas of business and finance. Thus, one 


encounters a large collection of work on interest- 
free banking (usury is prohibited by Islam). 

In terms of social origins, the movements are a 
phenomenon that crosses class lines. While the 
leading figures in these movements are often drawn 
from traditional elites, the constituency is generally 
the emerging provincial middle class and the newly 
literate lower classes that are frustrated by the 
absence of decent jobs and opportunity. In short, it 
comprises those segments of society that are victims 
rather than beneficiaries of modernization. Reli- 
gious ideals become a refuge as well as an answer 
to economic marginalization and social decay. 

The spread of public education and literacy, and 
the proliferation of information about the world 
through the modern news media, do not lead to the 
triumph of any particular interpretation of Islam, 
but to a growing tendency for Muslims to see them- 
selves as part of a broader global community. 
Whether individual Muslims are hostile to the West 
(or the United States) may have less to do with dis- 
sonant values than with whether Western or United 
States policies 
are seen as con- 
genial or hostile 
to Muslims. In 
this sense, Presi- 
dent Bush’s per- 
sistent claim that | 
“they” (referring to Al Qaeda) “hate our freedom” 
is less compelling than the fact that United States 
policies, especially in the Middle East, are widely 
condemned by Muslims, even by those Muslims 
who express considerable respect for American val- 
ues and products. 


COMMANDING GOOD, FORBIDDING WRONG 

A persistent tension in Muslim societies exists 
between the quiet, even quietist, practice of the 
faith and a more activist application that includes 
the imposition of religious values. This is repre- 
sented by the variant interpretations of the Koranic 
injunction that many Muslims view as a marker of 
their religion: the injunction to command good and 
forbid wrong (‘amr bil ma’rouf wa nahy al-munkar). 
At the core of the doctrine are questions about the 
scope of individual freedom, tolerance, personal 
responsibility, and activism. If every Muslim is an 
agent of God, how zealously and intrusively must 
that agency be exercised? What is the responsibil- 
ity of a Muslim to instill good behavior and stop 
bad behavior? This is a core debate among Muslim 
theologians. The shadow of Abu Hamid al-Ghaz- 


Far less known in the West are a variety of reformist thinkers 
who argue that the encounter between Islam 
and modernity requires a renewal of Islam. 
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zali, the Persian-born medieval faqih (or legal 
authority) and philosopher, often lurks in the 
debate. Al-Ghazzali’s seminal The Revival of the Reli- 
gious Sciences (Ihya ‘ulum al-din), among his other 
important works, remains a key text in serious dis- 
cussions about the doctrine. While al-Ghazzali and 
other major thinkers avoided expansive interpreta- 
tions of the doctrine, the same may not be said for 
some contemporary Muslim movements that often 
urge the imposition of conservative Muslim values. 
In recent decades, radical Muslim neo-Salafi 
movements have combined a commitment to first 
principles with social conservatism and activism. In 
short, these movements seek a religious foundation 
modeled on a perfect, reproducible past. The term 
Salafi refers to al-Salaf, or the ancestors, which usu- 
ally means the leading virtuous figures of Islam’s 
early history. The Salafi movements do not form a 
structurally unified phenomenon, and wide differ- 
ences mark their strategies and even their ultimate 
goals. Indeed, variation within the Salafi orientation 
is extensive, and dozens of groups can be found 
across the Mid- 
dle East. While 
Al Qaeda is cer- 
tainly part of 
the neo-Salafi 
phenomenon, 
its terrorist tac- 
tics distinguish it from the majority of such groups, 
which emphasize the propagation of faith and prac- 
tice rather than the promotion of violence. 
Arguably, the single most important contribution 
to radical activism, especially in Arab world, is the 
writing of Sayyid Qutb, who was hanged in 1966 by 
Egyptian President Gamal Abdul Nasser less for his 
actions than his ideas. Qutb was inspired by the 
work of the late Mawlana Mawdudi, the founder of 
Jamaat al-Islami, still Pakistan’s leading Islamist 
party. Qtub was not an alim, or religious scholar, by 
training, and it is noteworthy that his analysis has 
a sharp anticlerical content. Like Qutb, many of the 
groups inspired by his work are decidedly anticler- 
ical in orientation because they view Muslim cler- 
ics as accomplices and functionaries of the state. 
(This is in sharp contrast to Shiite Iran and, for that 
matter, leading Shiite parties such as Hizballah in 
Lebanon, where clerics have played leading roles.) 
The central concept of Qutb’s work is jahiliyya, 
which connects pre-Islamic idolatry, polygamy, igno- 
rance, and corruption with the conditions of con- 
temporary Egypt. Qutb argues that present-day Egypt 
parallels the period of ignorance 14 centuries ago that 
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preceded the revelation of Gods words to the Prophet 
Muhammad. His most famous and influential book 
is Ma’alim fil Tariq (Milestones), a highly readable 
political tract that continues to attract a wide audi- 
ence in the Muslim world. Qutb’s ideas resonate with 
Muslims today not only because he roots his analy- 
sis in a familiar religious context, but also because his 
discussions of corruption and decay capture the polit- 
ical reality in which many Muslims find themselves. 

For Qutb, social criticism is insufficient. He urges 
activism. It is not enough to pursue the “greater 
jihad” Gihad akbar), the continual individual strug- 
gle of all Muslims to perfect their observance of Gods 
law and overcome carnal and other mundane temp- 
tations. Instead, Muslims must act. He draws explic- 
itly on Ibn Taymiyyah, the thirteenth-century scholar 
who counseled action against oppression (in contrast 
to the traditional view, traced to al-Ghazzali, that one 
night of fitna, or chaos, is worse than 10 years of dic- 
tatorship). If Qutb’s focus was his own country of 
Egypt, men like Osama bin Laden have broadened 
the scope of action by concluding that the jahiliyya 
regimes are kept in power by the West in general, 
and by the United States in particular. 

References to Samuel Huntington's The Clash of 
Civilizations usually exaggerate the unity of Mus- 
lims as a global community, but it is apt to note that 
the neo-Salafi movements have been avid readers of 
Huntington. For example, in a 1995 interview with 
the author, the Turkish Islamist Mustafa Ozel 
shared his worldview of civilizations, including 
“American civilization” (as he defined it), which he 
said was doomed to decline as Islamic and Chinese 
civilizations rose. Whether moderate or more radi- 
cal, leading Muslim thinkers and activists share the 
hardly comforting conviction that the “clash of civ- 
ilizations” is the paradigm that shapes United States 
foreign policy. 


REFORMIST VOICES 

Far less known in the West are a variety of 
reformist thinkers who argue that the encounter 
between Islam and modernity requires a renewal of 
Islam. While these thinkers do not represent a sin- 
gle school of thought, they share an emphasis on 
understanding Islam in a modern context as though 
the Koran were revealed yesterday, instead of more 
than 14 centuries ago. Rather than viewing al-Salaf 
as exemplars for modern life, they prefer a 
metaphorical or a historically specific appreciation 
of Islam. These thinkers include, among others, the 
Iranians Abdel Karim Soroush and Mohsen Kadi- 
var; the Egyptians Hassan Hanafi, Gamal al-Banna, 


and Nasr Hamid Abu Zayd; the Syrian Muhammad 
Shahrour; and the United States—based Abdullahi 
an-Naim and Khaled Abou el-Fadl. 

These Muslim intellectuals are not working to 
marginalize or supplant religion but to revitalize it; 
several emphasize themes of freedom, including the 
freedom for others not to believe and freedom for 
women. These are thinkers who are striving to reform 
Islam from within. They emphasize the need to crit- 
ically engage Islamic jurisprudence (fiqh) and doc- 
trines (al-sunna) and understand that light comes 
from the sources of darkness (laa yantashour el huda 
ila men haythoo intashara el zalam). 

Their constituencies vary. Some, such as Iran’s 
Soroush, have won an extensive following in their 
home country and are well known. Others, such as 
Shahrour, have found a niche among educated pro- 
fessionals in several countries. Some are known pri- 
marily in sympathetic intellectual circles, but have 
not attained a broad readership. In comparison to the 
social movements discussed earlier, the overall influ- 
ence of these reformists at the popular level is lim- 
ited. With the exception of the Iranian reformists, 
their importance lies in their roles as pathbreakers 
and initiators of ideas and debates. 

In contrast to the Salafis, who generally conceive 
of Islam as isolated from other religions, many 
modern reformists argue that Islam has to be under- 
stood both in terms of its own history and that of 
the West. Soroush, for example, argues that we can- 
not understand our own religion except with refer- 
ence to other civilizations. 

While the reformists emphasize that Muhammad 
was the final and greatest prophet, the “seal of the 
prophets” (khatam al-nabiyyin), they insist that this 
does not mean that our understanding of Islam is 
not subject to constant interpretation. Thus, 
Shahrour asserts, “Islam is nothing but a series of 
interpretations of Islam, and so is Christianity, 
which is a series of interpretations of Christianity.” 
There is no seal of the commentators. 

The Sunni renewal thinkers are often especially 
critical of the religious establishment in Islam for 
stifling interpretation and embedding Islam in stale 
and calcified thinking. They point to the bodies of 
scholarship that have grown up around the four 
great schools of law (mathahib) in Sunni Islam as 
part of the problem facing Muslims today, and there 
is strong sentiment to reduce and eventually elimi- 
nate their influence. Of course, the interpretations 
that the various schools of law have accumulated 
over the centuries are themselves historically spe- 
cific. The pointed comments of Abou el-Fadl in the 


March 19, 2002 Boston Review illustrate the per- 
spective: “as Muslim intellectuals we must admit 
that the morality of the Qur'an exceeded the moral- 
ity of its interpreters. In many ways, the Qur’anic 
text set moral trajectories that could not be ade- 
quately realized or even understood by the inter- 
pretive communities of the past.” 

Some of the reformists are explicitly skeptical of 
the application of Islamic law in society, while oth- 
ers argue that sharia, properly understood, includes 
rich protections for individual freedom. Perhaps the 
most skeptical is an-Naim, who argues that the 
“public law of Sharia is fundamentally inconsistent 
with the realities of modern life. This is my firm 
conviction as a Muslim. My only concern is to 
avoid the human suffering which is likely to be 
caused by this doomed endeavor.”3 

Abu Zayd, a professor at Cairo University, was 
accused of apostasy in the 1990s by Salafi opponents, 
who argued that his writings proved he had rejected 
Islam. In his work Zayd emphasizes the historical 
quality of the seventh-century revelations as captured 
in the Koran: “it should follow that what was 
revealed in Arabic in the séventh century to Moham- 
mad is a historical text. The historicity of the Qur'an 
as a text, however, does not imply that it is a human 
text. Only a historical text is subject to understand- 
ing and interpretation, whereas God's words exist in 
a sphere beyond any human knowledge.”* 

Abu Zayd’s neo-Salafi opponents argued that his 
writings denied the divine quality of the Koran. This 
would mean that Abu Zayd was an apostate. There- 
fore, his Muslim wife could not lawfully be married 
to him since Islamic law prohibits a person from 
being married to one who has rejected Islam. Citing a 
doctrine, hisba, that holds that any Muslim may take 
legal action if Islam is wronged, the case was taken to 
the civil courts in Egypt; to the astonishment of 
Cairo’s intellectual elite, the courts agreed with the 
charge. Abu Zayd is now on leave from his university 
post and lives abroad with his wife. Subsequently, the 
Egyptian government took action to curtail the appli- 
cation of hisba, but not before radical voices had won 
a major victory against a serious Muslim scholar. 

Certainly, not all reformist thinkers applaud Abu 
Zayd’s methodology, but there is broad consensus on 
differentiating the word of God that Muslims believe 
was revealed to Muhammad (al-Quran), from the 


3Toward an Islamic Reformation: Civil Liberties, Human 
Rights, and International Law, (Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse Uni- 
versity Press, 1990). 

4Unpublished paper, “The Modernization of Islam or the 
Islamization of Modernity,” c. 1997. 
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book, in the sense of the accumulated interpreta- 
tions of the Koran’s meaning. This is the significance 
of the title of Muhammad Shahrour’s book, al-kitaab 
wa al-Quran, literally “the book and the Koran.” 
The reformists especially decry the tendency of 
many Muslims to think of their religion in terms that 
are so rigid that they are detoured from advancing 
human knowledge and the progress of Muslim soci- 
eties. One commentator at a conference in Jordan in 
2001 noted, citing the Internet as an example, that 
rather than thinking creatively, “All we ask is 
[whether it is] halal [permitted] or haram [forbid- 
den] . . . before [asking] how the Internet works.” 


THE ISLAMIC TAPESTRY 

All Muslims are members of the umma, the 
worldwide community of believers, and all Muslims 
share a commitment to a monotheistic faith in 
which Muhammad was the chosen messenger of 
God. In this sense, there is a single Islam. But as we 
have seen, in practice there are many Islams, 
defined by different rituals, doctrines, and customs. 
The neo-Salafi movements claim to speak for Islam, 
but they in fact speak for one conservative inter- 
pretation of the faith that, while it persuades some 
Muslims, leaves many others pursuing different 
paths of faith. In large, complex societies such as 
Morocco, Pakistan, Indonesia, Egypt, and Saudi 
Arabia, regional, class, and local variations of the 
faith compete with more universal interpretations. 

The reformists’ voices are part of the Islamic 
tapestry. Yet the reformists do not generally enjoy a 
broad popular base. Their work sometimes arouses the 
suspicion, if not the enmity, of ardently conservative 
Muslims and their allies in government. Even so, the 
reformist thinkers have not retreated and they sustain 
a following, especially among the intellectual class. 

The tragic events of September 2001 have been 
accompanied by a growing polarization between the 
West and many of the world’s Muslims. In particular, 
United States policy in the Middle East, and the Bush 
administration's strong tilt in favor of Israel, serve to 
undermine moderate voices instead of marginalizing 
radical voices. The climate for reformist thinking and 
moderation has deteriorated and, perhaps pre- 
dictably, the beneficiaries have been the least concil- 
iatory Islamist movements. Radical movements are 
often founded on a bed of despair, as well as a sense 
of threat. They proliferate in conflict and confronta- 
tion. The challenge for the United States is not to 
promote any particular Muslim thinker or move- 
ment, but to pursue a foreign policy that capitalizes 
on the inherent diversity of the umma. | 
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Is There a Muslim Foreign Policy? 
The Case of the Caspian 


BRENDA SHAFFER 


re there Samson states? In the Book of 
Judges, Samson appealed in his last wish to 
God for the strength to commit an act that 
would kill his enemies, even though he too would 
perish in the act. Samson could have asked God for 
the ability to escape, to have his sight restored to his 
blinded eyes, or to be granted land and other mate- 
rial goods for his descendents. Instead, Samson pre- 
ferred to destroy his enemies, even at the price of 
self-annihilation. Samson was a human, ruled by 
human emotions. Are there states that will forfeit 
survival options, sacrificing prosperity and security, 
for their culturally driven passions or ideological 
goals? Do states commonly make Samson-like deci- 
sions, motivated by belief or history, or their cul- 
tural views? And are Muslim-populated states more 
likely than others to be Samson states? 
Culture—and especially religion as a form of cul- 
ture—has become a key factor in explaining a 
country’s foreign policy. Culturally based explana- 
tions of how a country conducts its foreign policy 
enjoy wide support since they correspond with 
general intuitive thinking. In the 10 years since the 
publication of Samuel Huntington’s momentous 
Clash of Civilizations—where culture plays a pivotal 


BRENDA SHAFFER is research director of the Caspian studies pro- 
gram at the Kennedy School of Government, Harvard Univer- 
sity. This article is part of a larger project on the role of culture 
in foreign policy formation. See Brenda Shaffer, ed., The Limits 
of Culture: Foreign Policy, Islam, and the Caspian (Cam- 
bridge: MIT Press, forthcoming). 





1Culture is an extremely controversial term. For this essay it 
will be defined as the force or group of forces that determines 
the predominant self-identity of a specific collective of peo- 
ple. Under this definition, culture encompasses factors such 
as religion, history, ideology, and civilization. Also, the focus 
here will be on specific cultures, not universal cultural forces. 
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role in the book’s argument—most critics have 
attacked Huntington's prediction of a clash, yet few 
have argued with his idea that culture plays a cen- 
tral role in determining the foreign policies of states. 

The September 11 terrorist attacks and the sub- 
sequent responses in Muslim-populated states, along 
with the war in Afghanistan, propelled the debate 
over the impact of culture on foreign policy further 
into the limelight and presumably vindicated those 
who argue that culture is a leading factor in a state’s 
foreign policy (especially the effect Islam may have 
on the foreign policies of Muslim-populated states). 
Western analysts scrambled to try to understand the 
basic tenets of Islam and how Koranic injunctions 
that are considered relevant relate to foreign policy 
issues as diverse as the use of nuclear weapons, 
peacekeeping missions, and warfare during the 
Islamic holy month of Ramadan. Religious doctrine 
was assumed to be the basis of the foreign policy 
choices of many Muslim-populated countries, and 
the leaders of these states presumably consulted 
Islamic scholars as frequently as they turned to gen- 
erals or economists. A plethora of articles in aca- 
demic journals and newspapers pondered questions 
such as: “Do Muslim states act differently than non- 
Muslim states?” “Can Muslim-populated states be 
reliable allies of Western states?” 

Individual human beings and groups of humans 
are often driven by culture.! Many arguments about 
the relationship between culture and state policies 
project human considerations and behavior onto 
the state. The human, however, is a unique animal 
who may sacrifice his life driven by emotions such 
as jealousy or the desire for glory. A state makes 
decisions differently than an individual human or 
the aggregate views of those humans that partici- 
pate in the decision-making process. Moreover, in 


many cases the prevailing culture of the people in 
a state differs from the security strategy employed 
by a ruling regime. For example, a gap divides the 
attitudes toward the United States held by the 
staunchly anti-American populations in Pakistan, 
Egypt, and Saudi Arabia and the essentially pro- 
American policies of the ruling elites in those states 
that build their armies and develop their security 
strategies based on deep cooperation with the 
United States. The culture of a country’s population 
and the foreign policies conducted by the decision 
makers in those countries are often incongruent. 

If the culturalist explanations of foreign policy 
hold true, the Caspian region—which includes the 
Islamic Republic of Iran—should provide excellent 
supporting evidence.2 An examination of the for- 
eign policies of the countries in this region since the 
breakup of the Soviet Union can shed light on the 
role Islam has played in shaping the foreign policy 
choices of these Muslim-populated states. Have the 
Muslim states of the region—including Iran—sub- 
ordinated important material interests (such as 
security and regime preservation) to the pursuit of 
Islamic-based interests? 


IRAN: PLAYING POLITICS WITH ISLAM 

The Islamic Republic of Iran should in theory 
exemplify the special impact Islam can have ona 
country’s foreign policy. Few nations today have so 
clearly articulated an official culturally based ideol- 
ogy—in this case religious—and view of the state 
that serves as an instrument of that ideology. But 
Iran's policies and activities in Central Asia and the 


2The Caspian region encompasses the Caspian littoral 
states (Russia, Iran, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and Turk- 
menistan) as well as neighboring states that are affected by 
the security and energy transport concerns in the Caspian 
Sea basin (Georgia, Armenia, Turkey, and Uzbekistan). 

3The dispute between Armenia and Azerbaijan began in 
the late 1980s before the breakup of the Soviet Union, with 
both republics vying for control of the Nagorno-Karabagh 
region. Although Nagorno-Karabagh is located within the 
legal boundaries of Azerbaijan, the majority of the popula- 
tion was ethnic Armenian, and a sizeable ethnic Azerbaijani 
community lived in Nagorno-Karabagh as well, which has 
since been expelled by Armenia. 

With the collapse of the Soviet Union, war erupted between 
Armenia and Azerbaijan over Nagorno-Karabagh. By the time 
the two countries agreed on a cease-fire in 1994, fighting had 
resulted in the deaths of more than 30,000 people and cre- 
ated large communities of refugees on both sides of the con- 
flict—approximately 300,000 Armenians and 800,000 
Azerbaijanis. Armenia captured 20 percent of Azerbaijan's ter- 
ritory, including large areas of land outside of Nagorno- 
Karabagh. The leaders of the two states have met frequently 
since 1994 and regularly conduct peace negotiations, but 
they have yet to achieve a comprehensive settlement. 
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Caucasus are an excellent example of the discrep- 
ancy between a state’s declared ideology and poli- 
cies dictated by its material interests. 

The collapse of the Soviet Union and the subse- 
quent independence of six Muslim-populated 
republics close to or bordering Iran created oppor- 
tunities for Iran to advance its cultural interests and 
export Islam. At the same time, these new states 
also created challenges for Iran that potentially 
threatened the stability of the ruling regime. The 
result has been an Iranian policy in Central Asia 
and the Caucasus based primarily on security and 
economic concerns. The propagation of Islam and 
advancing the cause of other Muslim peoples are 
only minor aspects of Tehran’s activity in the region. 
Whenever the material interests of the state have 
conflicted with commitments to “Islamic solidar- 
ity,” Tehran has almost always given preference to 
security and economic considerations. Indeed, Iran 
often uses culture to pursue material state interests 
as a way of contending with neighboring regimes or 
forcing changes in their policies. It promotes 
Islamic radicals and antiregime movements when 
official relations with a Muslim country are poor, 
such as with Uzbekistan or Azerbaijan, but it does 
not work to undermine secular Muslim regimes 
such as Turkmenistan if that regime’s relations with 
Tehran are good. 

The Iranian case illustrates the importance of sep- 
arating a state’s rhetoric about its policy decisions 
from the policies themselves. Iranian leaders fre- 
quently have declared their extensive “Islamic soli- 
darity” yet rarely has this been reflected in their 
policy choices in the Caspian region, especially if 
there were any tradeoffs that could affect the security 
of the Iranian state or the preservation of the regime. 

In the past decade Tehran has faced a number of 
policy dilemmas in the Caspian. Tehran’s material 
state interests versus culturally based interests came 
into conflict in three regional disputes: the Nagorno- 


` Karabagh conflict (Christian Armenia versus Shiite 


Muslim Azerbaijan), the Chechen conflict (Chechen 
Muslims versus Moscow), and the Tajik civil war 
(support for the Islamic Renaissance Party of Tajik- 
istan versus Moscow). In all three cases, Tehran 
preferred to pursue material state interests at 
the expense of its declared Islamic ideology, and 
supported cooperation with non-Muslims at the 
expense of Muslims. 

The most telling of these policy preferences is 
Iran’s support for Armenia instead of Azerbaijan in 
the Nagorno-Karabagh conflict.3 Azerbaijan, the only 
other state populated predominately by Shiite Mus- 
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CULTURE AS DESTINY? 


THE ROLE OF CULTURE as the determining factor in 
the foreign policy choices of states has been a cen- 
tral topic in international relations theory debates. 
Mainstream international relations theory has 
maintained that all states pursue a number of 
material interests, including security and state 
and economic preservation. In many of the 
debates, culture has been posited as the rival 
paradigm to realism. Many researchers accept-the 
premise that states pursue their material interésts, 

yet at the same time these researchers attribute a 
significant and often predominant role to culture 
in the foreign policies of states without reconcil- 
ing what happens when these interests collide, 

which occurs frequently. 

During World War II and the immediate post- 
war period, culture emerged as a central explana- 
tion for states’ foreign policies. The United States 
military called on cultural anthropologists to pro- 
file the cultures of Germany and Japan and 
explain and anticipate government policies. The 
development of international relations theory in 
the postwar period was highly influenced by the 


lims, has lost 20 percent of its territory and seen close 


to a tenth of its population become refugees as a- 


result of the war with Armenia. Despite sympathetic 
rhetoric for the plight of its Muslim brothers in Azer- 
baijan, Tehran clearly deferred to Armenia. Iran’s 
state security was challenged in the conflict between 
Azerbaijan and Armenia since Iran is a multiethnic 
state. Half of Iran’s population is comprised of non- 
Persian ethnic minorities; Azerbaijanis, who com- 
prise close to a third of the country’s population, are 
the largest minority group.* The majority of the res- 
idents of Iran’s northwestern provinces, which bor- 


4For more on questions of ethnicity in Iran, see Brenda 
Shaffer, Borders and Brethren: Iran and the Challenge of Azer- 
baijani Identity (Cambridge: MIT Press, 2002). 

5In an attempt to drape this tilt toward Armenia with polit- 
ical legitimacy, the Iranian government has pointed to an 
Islamic bond with the people of Azerbaijan. In 1992 the Ira- 
nian deputy foreign minister claimed that “calm and stabil- 
ity are most important in this region, not just for ourselves 
but for our neighbors, for the people of Azerbaijan, who are 
not separate from us. The common culture and history 
between us and the Azerbaijanis means that we cannot 
remain indifferent to Azerbaijan being ruined through war 
and the destruction of its people in this situation. Therefore, 
all our efforts, whether internally or through our influence 
in Armenia and Azerbaijan, must be used in order to stop 
the war from spreading.” 


compelling example of Nazi Germany—a power- 
ful state whose ideology seemed to be the driving 
force behind its foreign policy decisions. 

In the post-World War II period, many univer- 
sities established regional studies departments and 
centers. The founding of these area studies depart- 
ments reflected a belief that each state is different 
and the way to understand a place or state is to 
immerse oneself in the study of it: learning its lan- 
guage, culture, and particular historical experience. 

Policymakers schooled in this manner fre- 
quently use culture as a variable to predict future 
alliances and possible conflicts, often giving more 
weight to culture than they may realize. They 
attribute a large role to culture when attempting 
to anticipate the moves of a state (especially of 
new states or regimes), commonly forming sen- 
tences such as: “They are Muslims, therefore will 
support... .” Or, “They are Kurds, therefore will 
align with. . ” Conflicts between two states are 
often eenlained by cultural factors, frequently as 
the product of “ancient hatreds.” At the same 
time, the extent to which states possessing dif- 
ferent cultural affiliations cooperate is often 
underestimated. : BS. 


der the country of Azerbaijan, are Azerbaijani. One 
of Iran’s chief goals in the region has been to prevent 
trends that could lead to demands for self-rule and 
destabilization in Iranian Azerbaijan, along with a 
general rise in ethnic-based activity among Azerbai- 
janis in Iran. In pursuit of this goal, Iran has decided 
not to support Azerbaijan in its war with neighbor- 
ing, Christian-populated Armenia. Iran prefers to see 
Baku bogged down in the conflict.5 

Perhaps the strongest sign of Iran’s tilt toward 
Armenia was the repeated praise offered by Yerevan 
and the Nagorno-Karabagh Armenians for Iran’s 
role in the negotiation process and their expressed 
preference for Tehran over other foreign mediators, 
including support for the deployment of Iranian 
observers on the border between Azerbaijan and 
Armenia. In contrast, Azerbaijani leaders have been 
critical of Iran’s role in the negotiations. Both the 
official and opposition press in Azerbaijan has con- 
sistently attacked Tehran’s assistance to Yerevan. 
The Azerbaijanis have attributed the fall of the 
city of Shusha and other major strategic losses to 
Tehran, noting that Iran was holding a so-called 
peace summit when Shusha was attacked. 

Tehran’s policy toward the Caspian region is a 
good example of the diversity of opinions shaping 


and, in contrast to its monolithic image, the exten- 
sive pluralism evident in its foreign policymaking 
process (which also serves as an obstacle to imple- 
menting a dogmatic foreign policy). Foreign policy 
debates fill the Iranian press, and foreign policy is 
frequently the subject of open deliberation in the 
Iranian parliament, the Majlis. The Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs is often the main promoter of Iran’s 
material state interests. In contrast, hard-liners 
advocate Tehran’s championing of Islamic causes 
and expressions of Muslim solidarity with coreli- 
gionists beyond Iran’s borders and have frequently 
attacked the Foreign Ministry's policies, especially 
on the pages of the Iranian daily Jomhuri-ye Islami. 


CONFLICT AND COOPERATION IN THE CASPIAN 

In discussing the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
considerable explanatory weight is often given to 
historical legacies and religious differences (Mus- 
lims versus Christians) as influences on the policies 
of states and as the reasons for conflicts in the 
region.6. The historical events and myths that a state 
develops and uses as educational road markers are 
often shaped by the contemporary agendas of vari- 
ous political forces within a country; historical 
events that could portray a neighbor as a threat, for 
instance, may be emphasized to mobilize a popula- 
tion. But history or “ancient hatreds” do not dictate 
the emergence of a conflict. 

In the initial period following the Soviet breakup, 
Turkey attempted to conduct a balanced policy 
toward both Armenia and Azerbaijan. Only after 
Azerbaijan suffered significant defeats in Nagorno- 
Karabagh and hundreds of thousands of Azerbaija- 
nis became refugees did Ankara take steps, albeit 
limited, in support of Baku. The Turkish govern- 
ment changed its policy when Nagorno-Karabagh 
became a politically salient question in Turkey. In 
this instance culture did have an impact on foreign 
policy when the political elite had to respond to 
widespread domestic sentiment. This gap between 
the policies of state elites that usually give prefer- 
ence to state security and preservation, and the 
more culturally motivated interests of wider publics 


6Consider this statement in the March 2, 2002 New York 
Times on Russia's policies toward the Caucasus: “Russia has a 
traditional suspicion of any foreign military presence along its 
borders.” What country does not have a fear of foreign forces 
on its borders? What is so specifically Russian about express- 
ing security concerns? In contrast, in other parts of the world, 
we often assume that current interests supersede historical 
events. For example, when we analyze the relations between 
Mexico and the United States, we rarely refer to the wars 
waged between these states and potential territorial grievances. 
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illustrates that the state tends to subordinate cul- 
tural interests to material ones. 

Many observers also believe religious differences 
have played a central role in the emergence of con- 
flict in the Caspian region. Azerbaijan, however, has 
provided little support to neighboring coreligionists 
in Chechnya, while the Georgian Christians have 
been much more supportive of the secessionists’ 
cause on the basis of common confrontation with 
Moscow. Some analysts have assumed that religious 
differences serve as a basis of the conflict between 
Muslim Azerbaijan and Christian Armenia over the 
enclave Nagorno-Karabagh. But religious rhetoric 
has played almost no role in the emergence or fuel- 
ing of this conflict; practically no mobilization has 
occurred on behalf of Azerbaijan among other Mus- 
lim states and nations, and religious leaders on both 
sides have played a moderating role in this conflict 
between two secular peoples. 

A common culture is also said to serve as a basis 
for alliance and coalition building, with cultural dif- 
ferences acting as an obstacle to cooperation. The 
alliances and lines 


Doug Blum cites the example of Central Asian and 
Caspian states, which have held elections and con- 
ducted democratic rituals to gain admission into 
the Council of Europe and other European and 
Western political and economic groups.’ In addi- 
tion, it can be argued that the lack of American 
demonization of Saudi Arabia (before September 
11) and Kuwait—even though many practices are 
similar to those that had been imposed on the pop- 
ulation by the various regimes in Afghanistan—is 
an example of culture being shaped to fit strategic 
alliances. Once Washington began to question 
Saudi Arabia’s strategic loyalty on the basis of its 
responses to September 11, attacks on the regime 
practices and cultural differences suddenly became 
apparent and relevant. 


WHERE ISLAM CAN PLAY A ROLE 
The emerging foreign policies of the Caspian 
states, the coalitions formed, and the failure of the 
most ideologically articulate state in the international 
system to promote its culturally based interests in 
instances when it 





of cooperation that 


was costly to other 


have emerged in the Religious doctrine was assumed to be state interests signifi- 
Caspian region in the the basis of the foreign policy choices of many cantly challenge the 
post-Soviet period Musli iea l Atha iene culturalist argument. 
contradict this expla- usiim-populatea countries, and the /eaaers Culture may, how- 
nation. As we have Of these states presumably consulted Islamic scholars eyer, be linked to the 


seen, Iran maintains as frequently as they turned to generals or economists. material interest of 


excellent coopera- 
tion with Armenia— 
at the expense of Azerbaijan, with which Tehran 
shares a Muslim Shiite background. Furthermore, 
Turkey enjoys more intensive cooperation in the mil- 
itary sphere with Georgia than with Azerbaijan, even 
though Turkey shares with Azerbaijan both ethnic 
Turkic and Muslim backgrounds. 

Analysts who favor cultural explanations of for- 
eign policy often point to the close relations 
between Russia and Armenia, which they attribute 
to their common Orthodox Christian background. 
But how do they explain the troublesome relations 
between Russia and Georgia, two countries who 
also share an Orthodox Christian church? In fact, 
cultural categorization of foreign countries may be 
set by security-based alliance choices, and not the 
opposite. To illustrate this point, political scientist 


7“Beyond Blood and Belief: Culture and State Foreign 
Policy Interests,” in Brenda Shaffer, ed., The Limits of Cul- 
ture: Islam, Foreign Policy, and the Caspian (Cambridge: MIT 
Press, forthcoming). 





regime survivability 
since the essential 
definition of the regime can be influenced by culture. 
Islam is more likely to affect policy under conditions 
that see greater domestic and personal influences on 
the foreign policy process. Thus, Tehran will con- 
tinue to present its policies as being “Islamic” even 
when they are not in line with the doctrine in order 
to preserve regime legitimacy. 

Most governments explain and justify their poli- 
cies in cultural terms. To foster their political legit- 
imacy, government officials rarely declare that the 
driving force behind their policy choices is to 
expand the power of the state or to increase the 
state’s or ruling elite’s economic prowess. Rather, 
policy choices are usually explained as serving 
some exalted goal, such as “God's will,” continuing 
the “chain of history,” protecting brethren abroad, 
defending human rights, or promoting “progress.” 
Ultimately, we must analyze a country’s foreign poli- 
cies on the basis of its actions, not its rhetoric. In 
examining the policies of Muslim-populated states, 
researchers tend to assume that formal religious 


texts serve as a guide to a state’s policies, ignoring 
the complex realities that affect choices and the 
varying interpretation of texts, even within a cul- 
tural group. While we would find it surprising that 
a policy analyst would look at the New Testament 
to anticipate Germany’s or Russia’s policies or the 
Torah to understand Israel’s next move, when ana- 
lyzing the policies of Muslim states we often 
assume that religious directives in the Koran are a 
basis of those policies, and that strong consensus 
exists as to the interpretations of the text. Instead 
of asking, “What does the Koran have to say ona 
foreign policy question?” we should be asking, “Is 
the Koran relevant in a specific foreign policy for- 
mation process?” and “What role, if any, does Islam 
play in the decision-making process of a specific 
Muslim-populated state?” 

In addition, in analyzing the impact of culture on 
foreign policy, the gap between the text and actual 
political behavior must be considered. (To return to 
the example of Samson, let us recall that the night 
before he passionately prayed to God, he was with 
a prostitute.) Furthermore, not only is religious text 
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not always the overriding policy guide, but texts 
and doctrine may have many competing interpre- 
tations. And those who argue that culture plays an 
important role in the foreign policies of states must 
ask themselves which culture, since groups possess 
a variety of cultural identities (ethnic, state, ideo- 
logical, religious); we should not assume in the case 
of Muslim-populated countries that Islamic reli- 
gious identity is the primary collective identity of 
the country’s population and thus the only one that 
can influence foreign policy. 

To conclude that culture is the primary force 
behind a state’s policy choices, we should be able to 
identify cases when a culturally based goal collides 
with basic material goals of the state or the ruling 
elite, and yet the commitment to the culturally 
based goal overrides. If Islam is the defining force 
in a Muslim-populated state, then, like Samson, 
these states should be willing to make significant 
material sacrifices and take security risks to pro- 
mote their religious beliefs. That has not been the 
case in the Muslim-dominated nations in the 
Caspian region. a 
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Political Islam in Southeast Asia 


SCOTT B. MACDONALD AND JONATHAN LEMCO 


outheast Asia is home to a third of the world’s Indonesian Mujahidin Council (MMi), and the 
Muslim population. Muslims constitute reli- Malaysian Military Muslim Group do pose clear and 
gious majorities in Indonesia, Malaysia, and present dangers to peace and stability in Southeast 
Brunei, and smaller communities are found in Asia—and to United States national interests. With- 
Burma (Myanmar), Singapore, the Philippines, and out strong and effective action on the part of the 
Thailand. Southeast Asia’s strategic location United States and its allies, these radical groups 
between critical Middle Eastern oil fields and could destabilize the region, creating an arc of 
energy-hungry East Asia, along with the rise of rad- Islamic regimes from the Philippines to Indonesia. 
ical Islamic groups in the Middle East and South Opposed to this perspective is a view that most 
Asia during the 1990s and their seemingly greater Muslims in Southeast Asia will not support radical 
focus on countries such as Indonesia and the Islam, and prefer a more moderate path. Although 
Philippines, has made Islam in Southeast Asia an Islam is a political factor throughout the region, 
issue of international concern. Islamic parties do not dominate political life in 
There is a danger, however, in lumping Southeast either Indonesia or Malaysia—the two Southeast 
Asia’s Islamic tradition with Middle Eastern radi- Asian countries with Muslim majorities and elected 
calism. Significant differences exist between the governments. The existence of radical Islamic polit- 
Islamic revivalist movements looking to cultural ical groups in Southeast Asia does not itself mean 
and spiritual renewal that have swept Southeast that the region is destined to experience the level of 
Asia in recent years and transnational terrorist net- Islamic-inspired violence that has periodically 
works. Straddling these two extremes are political racked the Middle East and Pakistan. Too much 
parties and groups seeking greater autonomy for or Western attention and interference could, however, 
the secession of predominantly Islamic regions; deepen anti-Western (mainly anti-American) sen- 
some armed, others peaceful and willing to operate timent and possibly provide a foundation from 
within the formal political process. In light of the which Islamic radicals could gain power. 
differences between these organizations and their Both these perspectives draw from a fundamental 
objectives, putting them into the same geopolitical reality: Islam is experiencing a regional revival that 
category can be dangerous. is largely social and cultural. This revival has been 
Those who believe that Islam in Southeast Asia accompanied by the rise of radical groups that are 
is a potentially destructive force point to a variety distinctively fundamentalist in religious orientation 
of radical Islamic groups, either with ties to Al and anti-American in political outlook, and embrace 
Qaeda or fellow travelers, that have emerged in Islam as an ideology. These groups have a clear-cut 
Indonesia, Malaysia, Singapore, and the Philippines. preference for the creation of a state governed by 


Abu Sayyaf, Jemaah Islamiya (1), Laskar Jihad, Islamic law (sharia). Although they are on the polit- 
ical fringe, some are articulate, are aggressively seek- 


ing to expand their ranks, and have international 
Scott B. MACDONALD, the director of research at Aladdin: Capi- 


tal, and JONATHAN LEMCO, an analyst working in the financial connections. (Ramzi Yousef, a key figure in the 1993 
services industry, are the authors of the forthcoming Soldiers, World Trade Center bombing, maintained a base of 


Holy Men, and Mandarins in Twenty-First-Century Asia. operations in the Philippines, where he plotted to 
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assassinate the pope and President Bill Clinton, as 
well as bomb a Philippine Airlines jet.) These radi- 
cal Islamic groups have made Southeast Asia part of 
the larger struggle in the war on terrorism. 


ISLAMISM IN INDONESIA 

The political landscape in Southeast Asia has 
changed considerably since the late 1990s, which 
has clearly had an effect on Islam and its place in 
society. The economic crisis that hit Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaysia, and the Philippines at the end 
of the 1990s derailed the Asian “miracle,” with its 
focus on economic development. The “Asian Cen- 
tury,” constructed around rapid economic growth, 
improving standards of living, and greater political 
and economic weight in international affairs, sud- 
denly came to a halt. Throughout the region, 
poverty rose, as did an undercurrent of social dis- 
satisfaction with local governments. 

This was most acute in Indonesia, where the gov- 
erning Suharto regime was forced out of power in 
May 1998 after widespread political demonstrations 
and riots. The coalition that ousted Suharto frag- 
mented into a number of alliances of Islamist and 
secular nationalist groups. In addition, only part of 
the former elite—those most closely allied with 
Suharto and his family—was eclipsed. Many of the 
old power brokers, such as the military, remained 
important political players. 

With central political authority weakened, long- 

simmering ethnic-religious tensions, aggravated by 
the economic downturn, erupted. In parts of the 
country, such as the island of Sulawesi and the 
Moluccas, this took on the air of gang warfare as 
Islamic, Christian, and nationalist groups battled 
one another. Indeed, there have been accusations 
that radical Muslim gangs have ties to conservative 
elements of the political elite, some of whom are 
willing to supply weapons and money to destabilize 
the new democratic experiment. 
' Indonesia’s Islamic groups span a spectrum of 
organizations that range from social and cultural 
groups, such as the Muhammadiyah and Nahdlatul, 
to militant groups, possibly with transnational link- 
ages, such as Laskar Jihad. It is important to under- 
score that the majority of Indonesia’s Muslim 
community has not been mobilized by political 
Islam. During the 1999 elections, only 16 percent 
of the vote went to parties advocating conservative 
Islamic programs. Furthermore, the more radical 
Islamic groups in Indonesia are peripheral to the 
mainstream of Indonesian Islam, which remains 
overwhelmingly committed to tolerance. | 
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Several Muslim parties in Indonesia are opposed 
to the militant groups. Five of these Muslim par- 
ties hold a quarter of the seats in parliament and 
play an important role in national politics. All are 
committed to recognizing the wide array of soci- 
etal forces operating in the nation—some of them 
Islamic, some not—and the representation of all 
legitimate interests. Of course, beyond these five 
parties are other Muslim political parties—most 
without representation in parliament—that have 
platforms calling for an Islamic state and policies 
antagonistic to other religious communities and to 
the West. 

The Islamists in Indonesia are a collection of 
generally small groups. They share a literal inter- 
pretation of Islam and claim that Muslims should 
practice only the “pure” Islam of the Prophet 
Muhammad and his companions. This view is 
backed by an embrace of jihad as “holy war” against 
perceived foes of Islam rather than the more main- 
stream perception of jihad as meaning to “exert 
oneself to the utmost” in Muslim activities. While 
some of the groups that fall into the radical camp 
existed before the fall of the Suharto regime, many 
new groups have emerged—some constructed 
around personalities, others with alleged links to 
elements of the armed forces (Indonesia’s small yet 
historically influential Yemeni population is also 
believed to be involved in promoting a radical 
Islamic stance). 

The two key radical Islamic groups in Indonesia 
are Laskar Jihad and the Indonesian Mujahidin 
Council (m1). These two organizations are the 
heirs of a tradition of radical politics and religion 
that has usually operated on the fringes of Indone- 
sian society; the fall of the Suharto government and 
weakened central authority helped them gain larger 
followings and certainly more attention from a 
Western press looking for stories of Islamic extrem- 
ism. The MMI was founded in 2000 by Abu Bakar 
Bashir, who served prison time during the 1970s for 
his opposition to Suharto. He eventually managed 
to escape to Malaysia, where he is thought to have 
developed ties to the Malaysian Military Muslim 
Group (KMM), itself opposed to the rule of Prime 
Minister Mahathir Mohamed and in favor of creat- 
ing a fundamentalist Islamic regime in that coun- 
try. Bashir returned to Indonesia after Suharto was 
removed from office and is alleged to be one of the 
key forces behind Jemaah Islamiya, a regionally 
based Islamist group. 

Laskar Jihad functions as a religious-social orga- 
nization and as a militant group. Originally a con- 
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AMERICA AND POLITICAL ISLAM 
IN SOUTHEAST ÀSA `> 


AUPRICAS INTEREST in eliminating Al. Qaeda: is) 
changing how thé United States and its military: 
alliés view Southeast Asia. Since. September H 
United States government criticism. of human Tights 
records and démands for economic reforms have 
been largely muted. Military and financial aid-have 
-increased. Some analysts have suggested that the 
current American attitude is reminiscent of United 
States government, policy: during | the cold war. At, 
that ‘time, staunch anticommunist allies such aS 
‘Indonesia, Singapore, and Thailand received United. 
States assistance with little interference in their 


internal affairs. In the past year, the Bush adminis- 


tration has strengthened military ties and signed: 


intelligence-sharing agreements, particularly‘with 
its.old allies and other members of the Association - 


‘of Southeast Asian Nations. The region’s nations 


have pledged: to help identify :Al Qaeda “bank. 


accounts and to crack down on lax immigration 
enforcement that‘has made for porous borders. 
Indonesia, the world’s largest Muslim country, 


hasbeen the main beneficiaty of United’ States l 
_ attention. The Bush administration is planning to - 

restore ties with the Indonesian military, which ` 

were- cut by Congress in 1999*because of concerns. 


about human rights violations i in independence- 


seeking East Timor. (East Timor has since gained 


its independence.) , P ee 


servative religious movement founded in the early 
1990s by Jaffar Umar Thalib, it became a militant 
force attempting to create by violent means an 
Islamic state. Known for his fiery sermons, Thalib 
gave the organization a strongly anti-American 
slant, while emphasizing the need to cleanse 
Indonesian Islam and Indonesia of un-Islamic 
influences. Along the latter track, Laskar Jihad has 
been an active force in waging war against Indone- 
sias Christian population, especially in the Moluc- 
cas. Thalib is suspected of having ties to the 
Malaysia-based radical Islamist groups and is 
believed to have received funding from Libya and 
Saudi Arabia. There has also been considerable dis- 
cussion over possible links to Al.Qaeda. Laskar 
Jihad has denied any ties. 


ABU SAYYAF | 
The Islamic revival in the Philippines has taken 
a different path. Never a beneficiary of the Asian 


n has 


‘Ties with Malaysia have also warmed conisid- | 
te Bilateral relations.soureéd after 1999, when’ 


. Prime Minister Mahathir chaiged political: rival 
„Anwar Ibrahim with ‘crimes that led subsequently | 


to what American officials referred to as an “irreg- 


ilar trial.” The United States government had also 
an taken i issue with the Malaysian, prime minister for 


imposing capital’ controls during the Asian finan- 


cial crisis. But mow:Mahathir: has voiced- support. 


for the antiterror agenda, and has jailed dozens of 


‘alleged militants under Malaysia's’ draconian 
. Internal Security ; Act. Earlier- this year, he. Was 
rewarded with his first visit to ‘the White- Housé $ 


a 
4 ta 


inmany years. -~ : 
Fear of militant Islam has helped Mahathir ae. i 


line domestic: political opposition (although the 


opposition is already deeply divided). Opponents | 


_ of the prime minister have acéused him óf round- ` 
ing up legitimate political açtivists. But from. a 


United States government “perspective, these 


alleged abuses,are-a:necessary, cost-of the war‘on_. 


terror. The war is also affecting policymaking i in 


Indonesia. Critics charge thatthe United States is. 
F ignoring new. civil rights abuses i in Indonesia to 


l ically, Indonesian. Muslim. groups tend to: be strong ; 
supporters of American cultute, "wealth, and influ- : 
ence: But like their coreligionists. elsewhere'in the. 
region, many Indonesian Muslims believe: that. 
“United States foreigh — now is aimed: at ‘harm- 


ETA 
t 





economic miracle, it has suffered long-standing fric- 
tion between the Christian majority and a Muslim 
minority. The Philippines Islamic group that has 
gained the greatest notoriety has been Abu Sayyaf 
(Bearer of the Sword), which has its roots in that 
country’s long struggle between Christians and 
Muslims. Abu Sayyaf was founded in 1991; under 
the leadership of Abdurajak Abubakar Janjalani, 
who studied in Saudi Arabia and Libya. He also 
trained as a mujahid in Pakistan and fought against 
the Soviets in Afghanistan during the 1980s. Some- 
where in his travels Janjalani is said to have met and 
worked with Osama bin Laden. In 1990 he returned 
to the Philippines and formed Abu Sayyaf from the 
ranks of dissatisfied members of the Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF), a Muslim guerrilla group 
that had waged war on the Philippine government 
in the southern part of the country in the 1970s and 
1980s. Like the early MNLF, the group's major objec- 
tive is tọ create an independent Muslim nation out 


of the southern islands of the Philippines. Abu 
Sayyaf was allegedly funded by Al Qaeda in the 
early 1990s, and bin Laden’s brother-in-law, 
Mohammed Jamal Khalifa, is said to have met with 
the group. In addition, Abu Sayyaf supposedly had 
links with Ramzi Yousef. 

Although Abu Sayyaf was active during the 
1990s, conducting small-scale bombing and kid- 
napping operations, it did not gain international 
attention until March 2000, when it kidnapped 58 
students on the island of Basilan. By that time Jan- 
jalani was dead (he was killed in a firefight with gov- 
ernment troops in 1998) and his brother, Khadafy 
Janjalani, had assumed command. The Basilan 
episode was followed later in the year by another 
kidnapping of 21 hostages, including 10 foreign 
tourists. The hostages were freed when Libya 
paid over $20 million 
in ransom.! Although 
this ended the hostage 
situation, the money 
attracted thousands of 
potential new support- 
ers to Abu Sayyaf and 
allowed the group to 
purchase new weapons. Abu Sayyaf struck again in 
May 2001, this time kidnapping 17 Filipinos and 3 
Americans, one of whom was later beheaded. 

After September 11, Abu Sayyaf became a target 
of the United States, which sent approximately 600 
troops to the Philippines to help train the local 
armed forces in counterinsurgency. (The United 
States provided President Gloria Arroyo with $100 
million in military aid—the first such financial sup- 
port since the Philippines voted to close American 
military bases in the early 1990s.) The Arroyo gov- 
ernment made tracking down Abu Sayyaf a major 
initiative. The combination of Filipino troops and 
United States logistic support put Abu Sayyaf under 
considerable pressure. A series of skirmishes 
reduced the group’s numbers and in June Abu 
Sabaya, a senior leader and spokesman, was killed. 
By late 2002, Abu Sayyaf’s ranks had been depleted 
and its base of support considerably diminished. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA’S TRANSNATIONAL ISLAMISTS 
With a network that encompasses Malaysia, Sin- 

gapore, and Indonesia, Jemaah Islamiya has 

emerged as the most extensive transnational radi- 


lSince the 1970s, Libya has maintained ties to Muslim 
groups in the Philippines and Aceh in Indonesia as part of its 
international Muslim policy. 





While the idea of societal renewal or establishing 
a stronger moral base for societies . . . 
are positive developments, radical Islam is not. 
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cal Islamic group in Southeast Asia. Its objective is 
to create an Islamic state unifying Muslims in Thai- 
land, Malaysia, Indonesia, and the southern Philip- 
pines. Whereas membership in Abu Sayyaf and 
Laskar Jihad tends to include those from lower 
socioeconomic sectors, JI recruits from the ranks of 
well-educated middle-class men in Indonesia, 
Malaysia, and Singapore. Evidently founded in the 
1990s by two Indonesians, Abdullah Achmad 
Sungkar and Abu Bakar Bashir (a leader of the m1), 
jl came to be the meeting ground for radical 
Islamists in the region. Jemaah Islamiya agents were 
responsible for a series of bank robberies, hijack- 
ings, and bombings of civilian targets. In January 
2002, one of jrs key operatives, Fathur Rohman al- 
Ghozi, an Indonesian, was arrested in the Philip- 
pines and charged with bombings in Manila in 
December 2000 that 
killed 22 people. 

In December 2001, 
authorities in Singa- 
pore arrested 13 JI 
operatives who were 
planning to carry out 
suicide truck-bomb 
attacks on United States embassies in Singapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, and Jakarta, along with six other 
high-profile targets in Singapore. In September 
2002, 21 jl members were arrested by Singaporean 
forces for plotting to bomb the city-state’s airport, 
defense ministry, and water pipelines in the hope of 
igniting a holy war in Southeast Asia. Most of the J1 
members were Singaporean. citizens. The Ji planned 
to assassinate Indonesian President Megawati 
Sukarnoputri, carry out bombings in the Philip- 
pines and Indonesia, and provide logistical support 
for Al Qaeda members Qı has been previously 
linked to Al Qaeda). 

The existence of Ji and its operations in Singa- 
pore pose a real threat to that country’s govern- 
ment. Singapore is nearly 77 percent Chinese, with 
a large Malay minority (14 percent of the total pop- 
ulation). The largest religious group is Buddhist, 
with Muslims making up around 15 percent of the 
population. Surrounded by the larger Muslim 
states of Malaysia and Indonesia, Singapore has 
always been sensitive to managing its ethnic and 
religious relations. Although the government has a 
reputation for ruling with a heavy hand, Singapore 
is a wealthy society, functioning as a major trans- 
portation and offshore-finance hub for Southeast 
Asia. Traditionally it has been easy to move in and 
out of Singapore. 
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All these factors attracted Ji to Singapore. From the `, 
city-state it can move throughout the region, estab- `. 


lish and maintain a financial network, and enjoy a 


comfortable base of operations. At the same time, if 


jl can create tensions between Muslims and non- 
Muslims in Singapore, it might be able to incite anti- 
Chinese sentiment in Indonesia and Malaysia, which 
it could exploit in advancing its regional dream of a 
unified Southeast Asian Muslim state. 


FINDING A NEW EQUILIBRIUM 

The rise of political Islam represents a challenge 
to governments throughout Southeast Asia. While 
the idea of societal renewal or establishing a 
stronger moral base for societies—some long 
plagued by government corruption—are positive 
developments, radical Islam is not. Within the 
region, difficult developmental challenges and 


often-rigid political systems have helped fill the _ 


ranks of dissatisfied youth, workers, and intellec- 


- - tuals. Outside the region, Al Qaeda has helped raise 
. the flag of an international war against the corro- 


sive influence of the West and its regional allies. 
The combination of domestic and external forces 
has made Southeast Asia a second front on the 
American war on terrorism. It has brought Wash- 
ington’s focus back to a region that had become a 
low-priority concern. Both local governments and 
Washington need to tread carefully in addressing 
radical political Islam, using military and economic 
tools to deal with the problem. Failure to reduce 
poverty and other conditions that help create radi- 
cals of any political or religious stripe will not elim- 
inate the Islamists. And failure to use military force 
selectively and judiciously will leave hardened com- 
batants on the field. The critical question is how to 
find a new equilibrium in the post-September 11 
world that allows a nonviolent role for Islam. W 
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Sentences 2002 


INTERNATIONAL 


International Monetary Fund (IMF) 

Sept. 28—At the start of its annual meeting in Washington, D.C., 
the IMF announces changes aimed at making economic crises 
like those in Argentina and Brazil less frequent, including 
developing a “sovereign bankruptcy” procedure that would 
allow countries facing massive defaults to restructure debts; 
yesterday police arrested as many as 600 protesters opposed to 
war, capitalism, and global trade policies who were 
demonstrating in downtown Washington. 


Middle East Crisis 

(See also United Nations) 

Sept. 4—Israel expels to the Gaza Strip the sister and brother of 
Ali Ajuri, a Palestinian militant accused of organizing a suicide 
bombing on July 17 in Tel Aviv that killed 5 people; Israel says 
the 2 helped plan the attack; in a unanimous decision 
yesterday, the 9-member Israeli Supreme Court upheld the 
army's right to transfer family members of militants who have 
conducted terror attacks in Israel, but only those who have 
physically and deliberately assisted relatives in carrying out 
those attacks; Ali Ajuri was killed by Israeli troops last month 
and his family’s home in the Askar refugee camp in Nablus, in 
the West Bank, was demolished. 

Sept. 5—Israeli border police discover and detonate a 1,300- 
pound bomb packed into a car that that fled a roadblock 
between Haifa and Tel Aviv; the occupants of the car and 
another vehicle escape on foot; police say the thwarted attack 
could have killed and wounded hundreds of people; no group 
claims responsibility. 

Sept. 18—A Palestinian suicide bomber blows himself up at a 
bus stop in the northern Israeli town of Umm al-Fahm, 
killing 1 Israeli police officer and wounding at least 3 other 
people; no group claims responsibility for the bombing, the 
first to occur in more than 6 weeks; earlier today, an Israeli 
was shot to death while driving in the northern West Bank; 
members of the Fatah movement, which is led by Palestinian 
Authority (PA) President Yasir Arafat, claim responsibility for 
the shooting. 

Sept. 19—Five people are wounded and dozens of others injured 
in Tel Aviv when a Palestinian suicide bomber blows himself 
up in a bus in the city’s center; Islamic Jihad and Hamas claim 
responsibility, but whether it is a joint operation is unclear; 
hours afterward, 10 Israeli tanks and armored cars move into 
Arafats Ramallah compound. 

Sept. 20—Israeli tanks demolish about 20 buildings and mobile 
homes in Arafats compound; Arafat and an unknown number 
of Palestinians, 20 of whom Israel says are terrorists, are 
trapped inside the 1 remaining building; 1 Palestinian security 
officer is killed, and 27 Palestinian guards surrender; Israeli 
officials says their goal is not to harm Arafat, whom they blame 
for attacks on Israelis, but to increase his isolation and force 
the handover of the militants believed to be with him. 

Israeli troops conduct a raid in the Gaza Strip, destroying 
what Israel says were 34 workshops being used by Palestinians 
to manufacture weapons; 2 Palestinians are reported killed in 
the incursion. 

Sept. 22—Thousands of Palestinians demonstrate across the West 
Bank and Gaza in support of Arafat, defying an Israeli-imposed 
curfew; Israeli troops kill 4 Palestinians and wound 25 others; 
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the Israeli military says that a demonstration outside Arafat's 
compound in Ramallah was led by Palestinian gunmen. 

The Israeli army says it is ceasing demolition within Arafat's 
compound and is sending supplies to the people who remain 
inside the remaining building left standing; Israel says it will 
continue to surround the compound until the surrender of 
approximately 50 wanted men, up from a previous estimate of 
20, who are among 200 Palestinians inside. 

Sept. 24— Israeli forces kill 9 Palestinians and wound more than 
20 others in a raid in the Gaza Strip targeting Hamas; troops 
blow up several workshops suspected of manufacturing 
weapons, as well as a militants family home. 

Sept. 28—As many as 50,000 Palestinians mark the second 
anniversary of their uprising against Israel with marches and 
rallies in Gaza City; 2 Palestinian men are killed by Israeli 
army fire in the Gaza Strip; the 2-year rebellion has claimed 
more than 1,800 lives on the Palestinian side and 620 on the 
Israeli side. 

Sept. 29—Israel withdraws tanks and troops from Arafat's 
compound, ending a 10-day siege; the Israeli cabinet approved 
the pullout earlier today following telephone calls to the Israeli 
government from US officials who said the attack against 
Arafat was hampering US efforts to build Arab support for 
possible military action against Iraqi President Saddam 
Hussein, according to Israeli officials and Western diplomats. 


United Nations 

(See also Iraq; Middle East Crisis) 

Sept. 4—After nearly 2 weeks of meetings in Johannesburg, South 
Africa, delegates at the UN-sponsored World Summit on 
Sustainable Development agree on a plan to reduce by half the 
number of people lacking access to clean drinking water and 
basic sanitation to about 1 billion by 2015, to commit to the 
management of chemicals to minimize environmental damage by 
2020, and to reduce by 2010 the number of animals and plants 
with endangered status; 9,000 delegates attended the summit. 

Sept. 12—US President George W. Bush speaks before the 
General Assembly, urging it to compel Iraq to comply with 
Security Council directives to destroy weapons of mass 
destruction and allow weapons inspectors back inside Iraq; 
Bush says that the US is prepared to act militarily against Iraq 
without UN approval if Baghdad does not comply; the UN 
sanctions on Iraq, which were imposed after its 1990 
invasion of Kuwait, cannot be lifted until UN inspectors 
certify that Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction have been 
destroyed; inspectors left the country in December 1998 
ahead of US and British airstrikes in response to Iraq's lack of 
cooperation with inspections. 


Sept. 24—By a 14-to-0 vote, with the US abstaining, the 


Security Council passes a resolution calling for Israel to 
“immediately cease measures in and around Ramallah, 
including the destruction of Palestinian civilian and security 
infrastructure” and to withdraw from Palestinian cities; the 
resolution also calls on the Palestinian Authority to punish 
those responsible for terrorist acts and demands a cessation 
of all acts of violence; the US says it abstained from the vote 
because the resolution did not mention Israel’s security 
concerns or identify Hamas and Islamic Jihad as the groups 
responsible for 2 suicide bombings in Israel last week; Israeli 
officials say they will not comply with the resolution until 
the Palestinians take action. 
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Sept. 27—The General Assembly elects Germany, Angola, 
Chile, Pakistan, and Spain to the Security Council; the 2- 
year terms begin in January; the Security Council is made up 
of 5 permanent members—the US, Britain, China, France, 
and Russia—and 10 elected members; Germany and Spain 
will replace Ireland and Norway in the Western European 
seats, Pakistan will take Singapore's Asian seat, Chile will 
replace Colombia, and Angola will represent Africa in place 
of Mauritius. 


War on Terrorism 


(See also United States) 

Sept. 2—Dutch prosecutors charge 7 foreign citizens, believed to 
be from North Africa or the Middle East, with helping recruit, 
house, and finance members of the Al Qaeda terrorist network; 
the suspects were arrested 3 days ago in the Dutch cities of 
Rotterdam, Eindhoven, and Den Helder. 

Sept. 10—The US government raises the country’s terrorism-alert 
status to its second-highest level—”orange alert”—after 
receiving what officials say is an “abundance of credible 
intelligence” indicating terrorists are planning attacks to 
coincide with the September 11, 2001 anniversary; it is the 
first time the threat level has been raised from code yellow 
since the color-coded system was implemented in March; 
Attorney General John Ashcroft says most of the intelligence 
focuses on possible attacks against US interests overseas. 

Sept. 13—~Intelligence and law enforcement sources say that 
Ramzi bin al-Shibh, an Al Qaeda member who allegedly — 
helped plan and coordinate the September 11 terrorist attacks, 
was arrested 2 days ago in Pakistan and was transferred to a US 
air base in Afghanistan; as many as 10 other Al Qaeda 
members were also arrested after a battle in which 2 gunmen 
were killed; in late 2001 bin al-Shibh was charged in Germany 
with more than 3,000 counts of murder for his complicity in 
the September 11 attacks; bin al-Shibh allegedly planned to be 
the 20th hijacker in the terror plot but was unable to secure a 
US visa, according to officials. 

Sept. 14—After their arrest by federal agents yesterday, 5 US-born 
men of Yemeni descent are charged in federal court in Buffalo, 
N.Y. with unlawfully providing material support and resources 
to foreign terrorist organizations; officials say the suspects, 
who allegedly operated a terrorist “sleeper cell” in 
Lackawanna, N.Y., trained to use assault rifles and other 
weapons at an Al Qaeda camp in Afghanistan in 2001 and 
returned to the US to await orders for an attack on US targets; 
the charges carry a maximum penalty of 15 years in prison. 

Sept. 15—The Federal Bureau of Investigation arrests a sixth 
American citizen of Yemeni descent residing in Lackawanna 
and charges him with providing material support to Al Qaeda 
terrorists; the suspect was arrested in Bahrain. 

Sept. 16—In a statement released today, Singapore officials say 
they arrested 21 Singaporean citizens in August on terrorism 
charges, some of whom allegedly received training at Al Qaeda 
camps in Afghanistan; 19 of the suspects are members of 
Jemaah Islamiyah, a radical Islamic group linked to Al Qaeda 
that the government says is planning attacks on US targets, 
and 2 are members of the Moro Islamic Liberation Front, 
which is based in the southern Philippines. 

Sept. 20—President Bush reverses his previous decision and 
endorses the formation of an independent commission to 
conduct a “focused inquiry” on the September 11 terrorist 
attacks; a congressional report released earlier this week said 
the US intelligence community had multiple warnings of 
possible terrorist attacks before September 11. 


World Bank 

Sept. 12—The bank pledges $120 million to help Angola rebuild 
after 27 years of civil war; some of the aid will be used for the 
demobilization of about 80,000 former rebel UNITA fighters 
and the improvement of community services in rural areas 


affected by the war; last month the government and rebels 
declared the war officially ended. 


AFGHANISTAN 

Sept. 5—US Special Forces guarding President Hamid Karzai kill 
a gunman who had fired at Karzai in the city of Kandahar; the 
gunman misses Karzai but wounds Kandahar Governor Gul 
Agha Sherzai, who is traveling with him; 2 other Afghans are 
also killed in an exchange of gunfire with US forces; the 
unidentified attacker was wearing the uniform of the country’s 
new, US-trained armed forces; earlier in the day, at least 25 
people were killed and 50 others injured in a car bomb 
explosion in Kabul, the capital; government officials say Al 
Qaeda is responsible for both attacks. 


AUSTRIA 

Sept. 9—Chancellor Wolfgang Schüssel calls for early elections to 
be held “as soon as possible” after 4 members of the country’s 
center-right coalition government—all from the far-right 
Freedom Party—resigned yesterday following a conflict with 
former party leader Jorg Haider; Vice Chancellor Susanne 
Riess-Passer, Finance Minister Karl-Heinz Grasser, Transport 
Minister Mathias Reichhold, and the party's parliamentary 
speaker Peter Westenthaler resigned'after Haider, who had 
been party leader for 15 years, led a revolt of about 400 party 
members against government plans to postpone tax cuts; 
Haider is governor of southwestern Carinthia province. 

Sept. 18—The Freedom Party names Mathias Reichhold 
chairman; last week Jorg Haider declined the chairmanship, 
saying that he feared for the safety of his family. 


BURUNDI 

Sept. 18—A parliamentary human rights commission says that 
uniformed men massacred at least 183 people, mostly 
civilians, on September 9 during fighting between the army 
and rebels of the Forces for the Defense of Democracy in 
central Gitega province; military uniforms are worn by both 
armed ethnic Hutu rebels and government troops; local 
officials say there was no fighting in the area that day and that 
the killing was carried out by the minority Tutsi-dominated 
army; the army denies involvement; more than 250,000 people 
have been killed in the country’s 9-year civil war. 

Sept. 19—The army says it carried out the killings in Gitega 
province 10 days ago, but blames the rebels, saying the 
civilians were held as hostages or became accomplices. 


CHINA 

Sept. 5—Government and German officials say they have reached a 
deal on 15 North Korean asylum seekers taking refuge in a 
German diplomatic compound in Beijing; no details of the 
agreement have been released; 2 days ago the group of North 
Koreans scaled the wall of the compound and entered the 
German embassy school; although Beijing officially regards 
North Korean asylum seekers as illegal economic migrants and 
is bound by a treaty with Pyongyang to return them, the 
government has adopted an unofficial policy of letting them exit 
the country because of international pressure; in the past year 
about 80 other North Koreans have been granted permission to 
leave China for South Korea by way of a third country after 
seeking shelter inside foreign diplomatic missions; possibly 
hundreds of thousands of North Koreans are thought to have 
crossed the border into northern China to defect to South Korea. 


COLOMBIA 
Sept. 5—Fernando Mancilla, who was scheduled to be sworn in 
as chief of secret police for Antioquia province today, is killed 


by gunmen in Medellin, the provincial capital; no group 
immediately claims responsibility. 

Military officials say that as many as 100 rebels have been 
killed in the past month during a joint army.and air force 
offensive in the southern province of Meta; officials say the 
offensive’s goal is to apprehend Henry Castellanos, who is 
known as Romaña, a commander of the Revolutionary 
Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), the country’s largest 
leftist rebel group. 


CONGO 

Sept. 6—President Joseph Kabila and Ugandan President Yoweri 
Museveni sign a peace accord that calls for the withdrawal of 
Ugandan forces from Congo, where they have been backing 
rebels in a 4-year war; in July the government and Rwanda 
signed a similar treaty aimed at ending the war, which at one 
time involved the armies of 6 nations, split Congo into rebel- 
and government-held regions, and killed approximately 2.5 
million people, mainly through disease and hunger. 


GERMANY 

Sept. 23—Official results from parliamentary elections held 
yesterday show that the ruling Social Democrat—Green 
coalition parties won a combined 47.1% of the vote, giving 
them 306 of the 603 seats in parliament's new lower house; the 
alliance of Christian Democrats and Free Democrats earned 
45.9% (295 seats), and the socialist Party of Democratic 
Socialism 4.3% (2 seats); Chancellor Gerhard Schréder, of the 
Social Democratic Party, will be elected by parliament to a 
second 4-year term, defeating conservative leader Edmund 
Stoiber; Schréder says he will begin negotiations over the next 
several weeks with the Greens. 
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Chancellor Gerhard Schréder says he will not reappoint 
Justice Minister Herta Daubler-Gmelin, who last week 
reportedly compared US President Bush to Adolf Hitler for 
planning an attack on Iraq to distract from domestic problems; 
Daubler-Gmelin, who denies making the comparison, will 
remain in parliament; 2 days ago Schröder sent a letter to Bush 
apologizing for the “supposed remarks.” 


INDIA 

Sept. 24—At least 25 people are killed and 50 others injured 
when gunmen open fire in a Hindu temple in Gandhinagar, in 
the western state of Gujarat; fighting continues between the 
gunmen and security forces, who evacuate about 500 people 
from the temple complex; no group claims responsibility; 
earlier this year more than 1,000 people, mostly Muslims, were 
killed in religious warfare in Gujarat. 


Kashmir 

Sept. 17—During today’s first round of regional legislative 
elections, at least 2 civilians are killed and 19 injured by 
grenades and gunfire in separate attacks across Indian- 
controlled Kashmir; yesterday the government said it would 
heighten security after Islamic militants threatened to kill 
voters, politicians, and electoral workers; elections for the 87- 
member state assembly are staggered over 4 days in September 
and October; since the government announced the elections 
on August 2, approximately 300 people have been killed by 
militants trying to disrupt the polling; India says Pakistan, 
which has supported the 13-year Islamic insurgency in the 
disputed region, is trying to sabotage the elections by sending 
militants to stage attacks; Pakistan denies the charge, but says 
the election is rigged. 


Terrorism and September 11 


Our newest audiocassette, Terrorism and 
September 11, makes available the expert analysis 
and commentary that has appeared in Current 
History since the September 2001 terror attacks on 
the United States. 

The condensed Current History articles on this 
90-minute tape provide a comprehensive 
examination of the motives and goals of the 
new terrorist threat. The authors include: 


> Mark Juergensmeyer on the 
worldview of Al Qaeda and other 
religious terrorists; 


> Martha Crenshaw on the history of 
Islamist terrorism and its strategic goals; 


> Mark Katz on Osama bin Laden’s failed 
revolutionary vision. 


READ SMART—LISTEN SMART 


Terrorism and September 11 is the newest volume 
in Current History audiocassette series. Current 
History’s audio library offers the best of our past and 
present coverage to give you the insight you need into 
the trends and events that are shaping our world. 
Each tape is $9.95. The following tapes are available: 


Vol. 1: The Disintegration of the Soviet Union 
Vol. 2: China Rising: A Superpower Awakes 


Vol. 3: The Fundamentalist Challenge 
in the Middle East 


Vol. 4: Latin America: Open for Business? 
Vol. 5: The Cold War: Beginnings 

Vol. 6: The Pacific Century? 

Vol. 7: The Global Economy 

Vol. 8: Narcopolitics 

Vol. 9: Terrorism and September 11 


You can order your Current History audiocassettes by calling 1-800-726-4464 (9-5 EST weekdays). 
You can also order securely online at www.currenthistory.com or by mail with the order form on our back cover. 








NEW from WASHINGTON 


Islamist 
Mobilization 

in Turkey 

A Study in Vernacular Politics 
Jenny B. White 

This timely book discusses the 


emergence of an Islamist movement 
and the startling buoyancy of Islamic 
political parties in Turkey — a model 
of secular modernization, a cosmopolitan frontier, and 
NATO ally. Drawing on research gathered over twenty years 
of fieldwork, White focuses on the genesis and continuing 
appeal of Islamic politics in Turkish society. 
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A STURT IW VERNACULAR POLITICS 
( * 


JENNY B. WHITE 


Studies in Modernity and National Identity 
Clothbound, $35.00 


Turkish Foreign Policy 
Since the Cold War 


Philip Robins 


The changes in the international scene since 1989 have 

had a profound effect on Turkey, which moved from being 
a secondary player in a global conflict to having a central 
role in a range of regional conflicts. This book examines the 
origins, political make-up, and direction of Turkish foreign 
policy during this period of flux. 

Paperback, $30.00 
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Surrounding 
World 


Interactions in Culture 
and Cultural Politics 


Edited by Nikki R. Keddie 
and Rudi Matthee 
„47 ano cUntumat Potirics 


These essays examine Irans place in JM 
the world — its relations and interac- 
tions with its immediate neighbors and with empires and 
superpowers from 1501 to the present day. The authors 
provide historical background on recent developments in 
Iran, combining approaches from history, political science, 
anthropology, international relations, and cultural studies. 


Paperback, $30.00 
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NEW EDITION N A 
The Kirghiz and Wakhi 


The Kirghiz of Afghanistan 
and Wakhi of ae 
Afghanistan ica meen 
Adaptation to 

Closed Frontiers and War 


M. Nazif Shahrani 
With a new Preface 
and Epilogue by the author 


“85 got Arah uj 
nth a have Preface and Fpdgiic ly the Aihe 





An extended new preface and a new epilogue, written 
after the fall of the Taliban in 2001, place this book, first 
published in 1979, in the context of a vastly changed 
world. The new preface challenges the assumption that 
the root cause of terrorism is religious. The differing 
responses of the Kirghiz and Wakhi to the Marxist coup 


are discussed in the new epilogue. 


Paperback, $22.50 


NOW AVAILABLE 
in PAPERBACK: 


Modernism 
and Nation 
Building 
Turkish Architectural 
Culture in the 

Early Republic 

Sibel Bozdogan 


“Bozdogan’'s study of the 

particular cultural and political circumstances for 
modernism in Turkey effectively destroys the notion that 
modern architecture in so-called non-Western cultures 
was merely an extension of Western developments and 
opens the door to much-needed parallel study... 

This is postcolonial writing at its best.” — Choice 


Winner of the 2002 Alice Davis Hitchcock Book Award 


Studies in Modernity and National Identity 
Paperback, $30.00 
Clothbound, $60.00 





University of Washington Press 


P.0. Box 50096, Seattle, Washington 98145 1-800-441-4115 
d s : 





www.washington.edu/uwpress/ 


INDONESIA 

Sept. 4—A federal court in Jakarta, the capital, convicts Akbar 
Tandjung, speaker of parliament and head of Golkar, the ruling 
party during the 32-year dictatorship of former President 
Suharto, of graft and corruption and sentences him to 3 years in 
prison; Tandjung was found guilty of embezzling $4.5 million 
intended to buy food for people impoverished by the 1998 
Asian financial collapse when he was cabinet secretary in 1999; 
the court also sentences 2 codefendants to 18 months in prison 
after finding them guilty of corruption; Tandjung will be able to 
appeal to the High Court and the Supreme Court. 


IRAQ 


(See also United Nations) 

Sept. 14—Deputy Prime Minister Tariq Aziz says that the 
government will allow UN weapons inspectors to return only 
if the US takes no military action against the country and if 
UN sanctions are lifted; US officials reject the offer, saying the 
inspectors’ return must be unconditional. 

Sept. 16—The government says it will allow UN weapons 
inspectors to return “without conditions”; Baghdad says it is 
responding to appeals by UN Secretary General Kofi Annan 
and by the Arab League and other Islamic countries; US 
officials say the offer is aimed at diminishing UN Security 
Council support for a possible US strike on Iraq. 

Sept. 28—Baghdad rejects a US-British UN resolution to force 
the government to disarm and open presidential palaces for 
weapons searches; it says it will allow inspectors to return 
under rules set by the Security Council in 1998; the new draft 
resolution calls on the government to reveal all materials 
relating to weapons of mass destruction within 30 days and to 
give weapons inspectors unfettered access to presidential sites; 
the proposal also would give inspectors the right to designate 
“no-fly” and “no-drive” zones in the country; currently, no-fly 
zones in the north and south of the country are patrolled by 
US and British warplanes; if conditions are not met, the 
resolution says “all necessary means” will be used. 


ITALY 

Sept. 14—More than 100,000 people gather in Rome to protest 
legislation they say is aimed at protecting Prime Minister Silvio 
Berlusconi; the law would give defendants the right to ask for a 
trial to be moved or restarted if they can show a “legitimate 
suspicion” the judges are biased; Berlusconi and former Defense 
Minister Cesare Previti are due to go on trial later this year in 
Milan on charges of bribing judges in the mid-1980s to win 
control of SME, a food company; the bill has already been 
passed by the Senate, but needs approval in the lower Chamber 
of Deputies; Berlusconi's coalition has a majority in both houses. 


IVORY COAST 

Sept. 19—Former junta leader General Robert Guei and Interior 
Minister Emile Boga Doudou are killed, along with at least 10 
rebels and 20 soldiers and civilians, during what the 
government says is a coup attempt in Abidjan, the commercial 
capital; as many as 800 members of the military are believed 
involved in the uprising, which Defense Minister Moise Lida 
Kouassi says loyalist troops have put down “except for pockets 
of resistance” in the cities of Bouaké and Korhogo; the rebels 
say they are protesting their dismissal from the army for 
suspected disloyalty. 

Sept. 20—Rebel soldiers capture the country’s second-largest city, 
Bouaké, and the northern opposition stronghold of Korhogo, 
distributing to recruits uniforms and guns taken from loyalist 
troops; Sports and Leisure Activities Minister Francois Albert 
Amichia, who was captured by rebels in Bouaké yesterday, reads 
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a statement on state-run radio in which he says the rebels want 
to be reintegrated in the armed forces and are ready for talks; the 
government imposes a nationwide night curfew; paramilitary 
police burn dozens of houses around the paramilitary base in 
Abidjan that was the site of the yesterday’s attack, saying they 
need to secure the area; most of the burned homes are those of 
workers from neighboring Muslim countries, who are often 
targets of attack in the country’s predominantly Christian south; 
the UN refugee agency says it is helping 2,000 displaced people, 
including many Sierra Leonean refugees. 

Sept. 22—Progovernment forces launch a major attack on 
Bouaké; state television says at least 270 people have been 
killed and 300 injured since the uprising began, but does not 
provide a casualty breakdown; France, the country’s former 
colonial power, sends 200 troops into Abidjan from French 
bases in Chad and Djibouti to protect 20,000 of its citizens and 
other foreigners living in the country. 

Sept. 25—Hundreds of youths protesting alleged foreign 
involvement in the military uprising attack Burkina Faso’s 
consulate in Abidjan and immigrant-owned shops, according to 
witnesses; the Christian-dominated government says the 
countrys predominantly Muslim, northern-based opposition and 
foreigners are supporting the rebels and accuses Burkina Faso of 
harboring armed dissidents; Burkina Faso denies involvement. 

About 100 French soldiers evacuate nearly 200 foreign 
schoolchildren and staff, including 100 Americans, trapped for 
6 days at the International Christian Academy in Bouaké; rebel 
forces had entered the school grounds 2 days ago; French 
soldiers escort the group to the airport at the capital city of 
Yamoussoukro, where 200 US Special Forces, who arrived 
earlier today, will fly them to neighboring Ghana; France has 
already evacuated 600 of its own citizens living in Bouaké. 

Sept. 27—French troops evacuate about 1,500 foreign nationals, 
including 650 French citizens, from Bouaké by helicopters and 
transport planes to Ghana after the troops negotiated a 48- 
hour cease-fire with rebels to let foreigners leave the city; most 
of Bouaké’s half-million local residents remain trapped in what 
the government is calling a “war zone”; the US European 
Command says US military forces evacuated 13 additional US 
citizens today. 

Sept. 29—French and US forces evacuate approximately 400 
foreign nationals, including 55 Americans, from the rebel-held 
city of Korhogo; the rebels do not allow local residents to leave 
Korhogo and other rebel-held towns because they fear an 
exodus would result; rebels continue to seize towns across the 
country, gaining control of the mostly Muslim northern region. 


JAPAN 

Sept. 30—Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi replaces Financial 
Services Minister Hakuo Yanagisawa with Economy Minister 
Heizo Takenaka as part of a cabinet reshuffle aimed at easing 
the country’s decade-long economic slump; Yanagisawa had 
been criticized for opposing the use of public money to bail 
out commercial banks, whose bad loans are estimated at $423 
billion; Koizumi also announces a new position in the 17- 
member cabinet—disaster prevention—and makes 4 other 
ministerial changes, including naming Shigeru Ishiba as head 
of the defense agency. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Sept. 17—After a 1-day meeting in the capital city of Pyongyang, 
leader Kim Jong Il and Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro 
Koizumi sign a joint statement in which Kim acknowledges 
that government agents helped kidnap 11 Japanese in the late 
1970s, 4 of whom are still alive and will be repatriated to Japan; 
Kim says the abductions were carried out by “misguided 
people” to learn the Japanese language and assume the 
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abductees’ identities; Kim also agrees to extend the country’s 
moratorium on missile tests beyond the 2003 deadline; 
Koizumi apologizes for atrocities committed during Japan's 
colonial rule of the Korean peninsula between 1910 and 1945; 
normalization talks between the 2 countries, which have not 
had diplomatic relations since 1948, are scheduled for October. 

Sept. 23—Kim Jong Il approves the creation of an autonomous 
economic zone in the country’s northwestern region bordering 
China that will operate free from government interference for 
50 years; business tycoon Yang Bin, a Dutch citizen of Chinese 
birth, will be named chief executive of the region tomorrow; 
according to reports, the “special administrative region” seeks 
private capital from China, Japan, South Korea, and Western 
countries, and will operate its own economic system and issue 
its own passports. 


LEBANON 

Sept. 27—Tens of thousands of people march in Beirut, the 
capital, in support of the Palestinians’ third year of uprising 
against Israeli occupation, chanting “Death to Israel” and 
“Death to America”; the militant Islamic group Hezbollah, 
which is on the US list of terrorist organizations, organized 
today’s demonstration; smaller anti-Israel demonstrations are 
also held in other Arab capitals, with speakers condemning the 
US for supporting Israel and for leading attacks on Afghanistan 
and Iraq as part of the war on terrorism. 


MACEDONIA 

Sept. 15—Preliminary results from yesterday's parliamentary 
elections show that the opposition Together for Macedonia, an 
alliance of political parties led by former communist Branko 
Crvenkovski, won at least 62 of the National Assembly's 120 
seats; Prime Minister Ljubco Georgievski’s Internal 
Macedonian Revolutionary Organization (VMRO) earned 31 
seats; the Democratic Union for Integration, an ethnic 
Albanian party led by Ali Ahmeti, obtained 30 seats, while its 
main rival, the Democratic Party for Albanians, a partner in 
the governing coalition, earned 2; Crvenkovski is set to 
become the country’s next prime minister for a 5-year term; 
the election is the first to be held under a new law resulting 
from the August 2001 NATO-brokered peace agreement that 
ended the 6-month civil war between the government and 
ethnic Albanian rebels. 


NEPAL 

Sept. 8—More than 1,000 Maoist rebels attacked a police post in 
the eastern Sindhuli district yesterday, killing 49 of the 73 
police officers stationed there, according to government 
officials; the rebels have intensified their attacks since the 
government lifted a state of emergency last month to allow 
campaigning ahead of parliamentary elections in November; 
more than 5,500 people have been killed since the rebellion 
began in 1996. 

Sept. 25—Defense officials say that government troops killed at 
least 24 Maoist rebels in fighting 2 days ago near the 
midwestern village of Pawang; 3 soldiers were also killed; the 
figures cannot be independently confirmed since reporters and 
human rights groups are discouraged from entering the areas 
in which fighting it taking place. 


NETHERLANDS 


(See War on Terrorism) 


PALESTINIAN AUTHORITY (PA) 
Sept. 11—The 21-member cabinet resigns before an almost 
certain vote of no confidence against President Yasir Arafat in 
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the 88-member Palestinian Legislative Council (PLC); Arafat 
accepts the resignations; he has 14 days to appoint a new 
government; PLC members have expressed anger over being 
ignored by Arafat and at Arafat's failure to dismiss cabinet 
members they considered corrupt. 


RUSSIA 

Sept. 15—In the past 24 hours, 12 soldiers have been killed and 
many others wounded in attacks by separatist rebels on 
government positions across the province of Chechnya; no 
reports on rebel casualties are issued; more than 100 suspected 
rebels are detained in security sweeps in 4 Chechen districts; 
government forces withdrew from Chechnya after a 
1994-1996 war but returned in 1999 and have since occupied 
most Chechen territory. 

Sept. 16—Eleven people are killed and 28 injured when a bomb 
is detonated alongside a bus in Grozny, the capital of 
Chechnya; officials say Chechen militants are responsible. 

Sept. 20—The Interior Ministry says it will send an additional 
1,200 troops to Chechnya; 80,000 soldiers are already 
deployed in the region; earlier this week President Vladimir 
Putin said he will station troops in Chechnya “forever.” 

Sept. 23—President Putin and Azerbaijani President Heydar Aliyev 
sign an agreement in Moscow delineating the boundary between 
their nations’ sections of the oil-rich Caspian Sea; the pact 
bypasses Iran and Turkmenistan, which also border the sea and 
have argued for a broader multilateral agreement dividing its 
resources; last week in Azerbaijan, construction began on the 
1,091-mile Caspian oil pipeline, which is expected to be 
completed by early 2004; the pipeline extends from Azerbaijan's 
Sangachal terminal in Baku to the Turkish port of Ceyhan. 

Sept. 26—Government officials say army units backed by heavy 
artillery killed or wounded 40 Chechen guerrillas today near 
the village of Galashki in the republic of Ingushetia, which 
borders Chechnya; Defense Minister Sergei Ivanov says at least 
14 soldiers were killed when rebels shot down a military 
helicopter and in ensuing firefights; the rebels claim they 
seized Galashki and killed as many as 50 government troops 
before escaping; government officials say the rebels had 
crossed into Ingushetia from Georgia on September 1. 


SINGAPORE 


(See War on Terrorism) 


SLOVAKIA 

Sept. 22—Preliminary official results from the general election 
held over the past 2 days show that former Prime Minister 
Vladimir Meciar’s nationalist Movement for a Democratic 
Slovakia (HZDS) received 19.5% of the vote, Prime Minister 
Mikulas Dzurinda’s center-right Slovak Democratic and 
Christian Union (SDKU) 15.1%, and governing coalition 
partmers the Christian Democratic Party and the Party of the 
Hungarian Coalition (SMK) 8.25% and 11.2%, respectively; 
because the hard-line Meciar may be unable to form a majority 
government, the SDKU, the Christian Democrats, and the 
SMK likely will form a pro-EU government with the Alliance 
of the New Citizen (ANO), a party set up last year by media 
mogul Pavol Rusko, which earned 8% of the vote; the 4-party 
alliance would hold 78 of parliament's 150 seats. 


SRI LANKA 

Sept. +—The government lifts a 4-year ban on the rebel 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), a precondition the 
rebels had imposed before attending peace talks, which are 
scheduled for later this month; President Chandrika 
Kumaratunga has said she opposes lifting the ban, which was 
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implemented after the LTTE attacked the country’s most 
sacred Buddhist shrine; before the current 8-month cease-fire, 
the rebels had been fighting for almost 20 years for an 
independent state for the country’s 3.2 million ethnic Tamils; 
nearly 65,000 people have been killed in the war. 

Sept. 18—After 3 days of talks in Thailand with government 
officials, LTTE rebels say they no longer seek a separate Tamil 
state, but rather a “homeland” within the nation; the 2 sides 
agree to set up a panel to swap prisoners and resettle some of 
the 1.6 million people displaced in the conflict, but rule out 
disarmament; the meetings were the first direct talks in 7 years 
between the 2 sides; 3 further rounds of talks will take place in 
Thailand starting in October. 


SWEDEN 
Sept. 15—Results from today’s general election show that the 
ruling Social Democratic party, led by Prime Minister Goran 


Persson, earned 40.1% of the vote, gaining 13 seats in the 349- | 


seat parliament for a total of 144; the formerly communist Left 
Party won 8.4% and 30 seats, and the environmentalist Greens 
received 4.6% and 17 seats, giving the left-wing coalition a 
majority; the moderate coalition, comprising the Moderate 
Party, the People’s Party, the Center Party, and the Christian 
Democrats, won 43.8% of the vote, and 158 seats. 


UNITED KINGDOM (UK) © 

Britain 

Sept..22—Approximately 400,000 farmers, hunters, landowners, 
and rural residents and workers from across the United 
Kingdom demonstrate in London against government attempts 
to ban fox hunting, which they say will cause 14,000 people to 
lose their jobs; the demonstrators also demand state help for 
rural unemployment and poverty, which were exacerbated 
after the slaughter last year of millions of sheep and cattle 
because of an epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease; opponents 
of fox hunting say the sport is barbaric, saves few farm 
animals, and kills foxes inhumanely. 


UNITED STATES 


(See also War on Terrorism) 

Sept. 13—The air force charges 2 F-16 fighter pilots with 
manslaughter and assault in the April bombing of a Canadian 
battalion in Afghanistan that killed 4 Canadian soldiers and 
injured 8 others; if convicted the pilots could face prison 
terms, fines, and other punishment; the pilots said they 
thought they were under fire from the ground when they 
dropped a 500-pound laser-guided bomb on Canadian troops 
conducting a training exercise. a 
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“A dialectical and symbiotic connection, perhaps an escalating and vicious cycle, exists 
between the [growth of the American Empire and the growth of Islamic terrorism], and the 
world is about to witness a titanic and explosive struggle between them.” 


Confronting the Unipolar Moment: 
The American Empire and Islamic Terrorism 


JAMES KURTH 


affairs have begun to apply a new term (actually 

an extremely old term) to America’s role in the 
world: empire. A stream of articles and even books 
has announced the coming of the American 
Empire.1 This empire represents the logical culmi- 
nation of America’s supreme position on four 
dimensions: as the sole superpower and even 
hyperpower; the only high-tech military power and 
the leader in the “revolution in military affairs”; the 
largest and most-advanced economy in the global 
economy and the driving force promoting global- 
ization; and the exemplar of “soft power” and dis- 
seminator of popular culture throughout the globe. 
America’s rise to its supreme position on each of 
these dimensions was already under way by the 
1980s, but at that time this ascendancy was 
obscured by the formidable military challenge from 
the Soviet Union and by the serious economic chal- 
lenge from Japan. The collapse of the Soviet Union 
in 1991 and the stagnation of the Japanese economy 
since 1991, combined with the military and eco- 
nomic ascent of the United States in the 1990s, 
made the supreme position of the United States 


È the past year or two, writers on international 


JAMES KURTH is Claude Smith Professor of Political Science at 
Swarthmore College and a senior fellow at the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute in Philadelphia. 


lSee, for example, the five articles in the special issue “An 
American Empire?” of The Wilson Quarterly, Sammer 2002, 
and Andrew J. Bacevich, American Empire (Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 2002). 

2The Ideas That Conquered the World: Peace, Democracy, and 
Free Markets in the Twenty-First Century (New York: Public 
Affairs, 2002). 
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clear to all. This supreme position became the most 
central and important reality of international poli- 
tics; indeed, it contributed greatly to a reinvention 
of international politics into global politics. 

With the coming of a new century and a new mil- 
lennium, it seemed that we were witnessing the 
coming of a new empire as well. This empire was 
not the first global empire; the Spanish Empire of 
the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries and the British 
Empire of the nineteenth to twentieth centuries also 
had been global in scope. However, the Spanish and 
British empires had always had to contend with 
challenges from other extensive empires or great 
powers. In contrast, the contemporary United States 
is not only the sole superpower or hyperpower: it is 
the sole empire. For something approximating a sole 
empire, one has to go back to the Roman Empire, 
although that empire was not on a global scale. 

In short, the United States today is not just an 
empire on which the sun never sets (the British 
Empire), and it is not just an empire that radiates 
like the sun in its own universe (the Roman 
Empire). It is something new under the sun, 
something that has never before existed in history: 
a sole empire global in scope, that seeks to rein- 
vent the nations of the globe in its image. In the 
minds of the American political and economic 
elites, the American ideas are universal ideas. They 
are, in the words of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the “self-evident” truths of the rights to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” or in a 
reformulation by Michael Mandelbaum in a new 
and important book, they are “peace, democracy, 
and free markets,” which are the “ideas that con- 
quered the world.”2 
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THE ASCENDANCY OF ISLAMIC TERRORISM 

This proclamation of the American Empire has 
been attended by an awful, indeed terrible coun- 
terpoint and irony: an unprecedented threat to the 
very heart of America itself, manifested in the ter- 
rorist attacks on the World Trade Center and the 
Pentagon on September 11, 2001, and the fear 
ever since of new terrorist attacks on the United 
States. The specter of terrorism is haunting the 
American Empire. | 

The simultaneous occurrence of the ascendancy 
of the American global empire and the ascendancy 
of the Islamic terrorist threat is not just an irony: a 
dialectical or symbiotic causal connection exists 
between the imperial and the terrorist ascendancies. 
But in what direction does the causal force go? 

Immediately after the attacks of September 11, a 
great question went up: “Why do they hate us?” One 
of the answers, principally given by the antiglobal- 
ization movement and more generally by the anti- 
American left, was that they (particularly Muslims) 
hate us (particularly Americans) because of the over- 
whelming American power intruding into their soci- 
eties—that is, because of the oppressive expansion 
of the American Empire. Although oversimplified, 
this is one useful notion of the causal connection 
between the American Empire and Islamic terrorism. 

A year after the attacks, however, the Bush 
administration formulated a different notion of the 
causal connection between the two ascendancies. 
On September 19, 2002 the administration pre- 
sented its new National Security Strategy of the 
United States.3 This important document declares 
that the United States and the world confront a new 
and unprecedented reality: the simultaneous exis- 
tence of terrorist networks with global reach and 
rogue states with weapons of mass destruction. 
These terrorists might soon acquire these weapons 
from these states and use them against the United 
States and its allies. Obviously such a disaster must 
be prevented; also obviously, according to this doc- 
ument, this unprecedented threat must be met with 
unprecedented methods. 


THE STRATEGY OF UNILATERAL PREEMPTION 

The unprecedented method selected by the Bush 
administration for the new global era—the era of 
both global American power and global Islamic ter- 
rorism—is preemptive military attacks (or more 
accurately, preventive war) by the United States 


3The full text is available at <http:/(www.nytimes.com/ 
2002/09/20/politics>. 


against rogue states that might provide weapons of 
mass destruction to terrorist groups (Iraq, for exam- 
ple). If possible, a preemptive attack by the United 
States will be undertaken multilaterally, in the sense 
that other nations (the United Nations or the NATO 
allies) will approve it; if necessary, however, the 
United States action will be unilateral—that is, the 
United States will go it alone. 

This new United States strategy of preemption 
and unilateralism is supposed to govern the global 
era; it will replace the former American strategy of 
containment and deterrence, which governed the 
cold war era. The “Bush Doctrine” of 2002 is com- 
parable in importance, therefore, to the Truman 
Doctrine of 1947, which formulated the policy of 
containment, and to the national security document 
of 1950, NSC-68, which formulated the strategy of 
nuclear deterrence. l 

The Bush administration intends to do more to 
threatening rogue states than to disarm them of their 
weapons of mass destruction with a preemptive mil- 
itary attack. It also intends to implement “regime 
change” by overthrowing the existing government 
and replacing it with one that will become an Amer- 
ican ally. And it intends to dismantle the existing 
political and economic system and put in its place 
one that will be characterized by liberal democracy, 
free markets, and an open society. In short, the Bush 
administration envisions that a preemptive military 
attack will initiate a process that will culminate in a 
new extension of the “ideas that conquered the 
world.” It would also be a new extension of the 
American Empire. The state targeted to become a 
new dominion of the American Empire is Iraq. 

In the minds of the antiglobalization movement 
and the anti-American left, and perhaps in the 
minds of Islamic terrorists themselves, the growth: 
of the American Empire has caused the growth of 
Islamic terrorism. But in the minds of the American 
political and economic elite, and certainly in the 
minds of the officials of the Bush administration, 
the growth of Islamic terrorism has become the 
cause of the growth of the American Empire. As it 
happens, both causal theories are probably correct. 
A dialectical and symbiotic connection, perhaps an 
escalating and vicious cycle, exists between the two 
ascendancies, and the world is about to witness a 
titanic and explosive struggle between them. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY: 
A DRAMA WITH FOUR CHARACTERS 

The ascendancy of the American Empire is not 
only an inevitable consequence of America’s 


supremacy on the four dimensions of relative power, 
military strength, economic strength, and cultural 
diffusion. As with much of American foreign policy, 
the global imperial project has been the outcome of 
a domestic political struggle. In particular, it is a 
product of changes in the relative power of four dif- 
ferent groups within the United States, each with its 
own distinct perspective on America’s role in the 
world and particularly on the establishment of an 
American Empire on a global scale. We can identify 
these groups as traditional liberals, traditional con- 
servatives, neoliberals, and neoconservatives. 

These four contemporary groups have some sim- 
ilarities and continuities with what Walter Russell 
Mead has called the four historical traditions of 
American foreign policy. Mead names each tradition 
after a particular American historical figure, result- 
ing in the Jeffersonian, the Jacksonian, the Wilso- 
nian, and the Hamiltonian traditions.4 But the 
contemporary groups differ from the historical tra- 
ditions in important ways. 

For much of the twentieth 
century, American politics was 
dominated by the agenda of the 
traditional liberals. The central 
concern of this group has been 
the American domestic economy, enhanced by 
domestic social reform. Consequently, the central 
purpose of American foreign policy should be to pro- 
tect and promote this domestic economy; it is cer- 
tainly not to engage in foreign interventions and 
undertakings that would disrupt economic prosper- 
ity and social progress (as, for example, did the Viet- 
nam War). Among the more recent presidencies, the 
traditional liberal perspective was best represented 
by the Carter administration. And among the four 
historical approaches identified by Mead; the tradi- 
tional liberal perspective has been virtually the same 
as the Jeffersonian tradition. 

The central concern of traditional conservatives 
has been American national security, enhanced by 
national unity. Consequently, the main purpose of 
American foreign policy should be to protect and 
promote this security; it is certainly not to engage in 
foreign interventions and undertakings that are 








‘Briefly, Jeffersonians focus on promoting democratic val- 
ues at home, rather than abroad; Jacksonians make protect- 
ing the physical security and economic well-being of the 
American people, rather than foreign peoples, their first con- 
cern; Wilsonians emphasize the spread of democratic values 
throughout the world; and Hamiltonians seek to advance 
American business interests globally. See Walter Russell 
Mead, Special Providence: American Foreign Policy and How It 
Changed the World (New York: Knopf, 2002). 





The specter of terrorism 
is haunting the American Empire. 
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remote from American vital interests and that could 
drain America’s strength or multiply its foreign ene- 
mies (which, according to some traditional conser- 
vatives, was a consequence of the Vietnam War). 
Among the more recent presidencies, the traditional 
conservative perspective was probably best repre- 
sented by the administration of George H. W. Bush 
(the first Bush administration), although his idea of a 
“New World Order” was remote from traditional 
conservative concerns. And among the four historical 
approaches of Mead, the traditional conservative per- 
spective has been similar to the Jacksonian tradition 
in regard to its objectives—the security of the Amer- 
ican people—although perhaps it has been more like 
the Hamiltonian tradition in regard to its means: the 
discerning and prudent (“realistic”) use of force. 

Whatever their differences on a variety of liberal- 
conservative dimensions, the two traditional groups 
share a national perspective, viewing the United 
States as a national state within a world of national 
states that engage in the con- 
duct of international relations. 
American foreign policy 
toward these other states 
should be governed by the 
principle of the national inter- 
est, which is the protection and promotion of the 
interests of Americans. 

Conversely, the two “neo” groups share a global 
perspective, viewing the United States as a unique 
power within a global arena. This arena is filled with 
many different kinds of actors, but all have much less 
power and influence than the United States. For both 
neo groups, the current era is a unipolar moment 
that America can and should seize. 

The central concern of the neoliberals has been 
the American role in the global economy and global 
society. They want the United States, with its great 
and unique power and influence, to be the leader in 
the grand project of globalization, which is pro- 
gressively eliminating borders and opening nations. 
The goal is to establish a global order characterized 
by liberal democracies, free markets, open societies, 
and a “democratic peace” (based on the observation 
that, historically, liberal democracies have not gone 
to war with each other). Among the more recent 
presidencies, the neoliberal perspective was best 
represented by the Clinton administration, and 
among Mead’s four historical approaches, it has 
been very similar to the Wilsonian tradition. 

The central concern of the neoconservatives has 
been America’s role in global security. They want 
the United States, with its considerable and unique 
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power and influence, to be the leader in a grand 
project to eliminate military or terrorist threats to 
the security of America and its allies. (These allies 
include Israel, which finds itself in one of the least- 
secure environments on the globe.) This grand proj- 
ect entails the progressive reduction or elimination 
_of such threats as rogue states and terrorist organi- 
zations, above all those with potential access to 
weapons of mass destruction. Among the more 
recent presidencies, the neoconservative perspec- 
tive was present to a degree in the first Reagan 
administration; it could be seen in that administra- 
tions tough military policy toward the Soviet Union 
and in the “Reagan Doctrine,” which promoted 
anticommunist guerrilla movements against Marx- 
ist regimes. However, it is under President George 
W. Bush (the second Bush administration) that the 
neoconservative perspective has reached its great- 
est strength. This is most obvious in the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policy toward the Middle East, 
including its support 
of Israel and calls for 
war against Iraq, and 


the Bush Doctrine. As 
we have seen, this new 
doctrine advocates pre- 
emptive military action by the United States against 
states that pose a threat because of their weapons of 
mass destruction; if necessary, such action can be 
taken unilaterally. Among Mead’s four historical 
approaches, the neoconservative perspective has 
been similar to the Hamiltonian tradition when it 
comes to objectives—defining American security 
interests in expansive, even global terms—but sim- 
ilar to the Jacksonian tradition regarding the means: 
the intensive and decisive use of force. 

When the largest American business enterprises 
looked mostly to the American or national market, 
there was a strong economic and political base for 
the traditional (national) conservative perspective. 
Similarly, when the largest American organizations 
that promoted social reform were industrial labor 
unions, there was a strong economic and political 
base for the traditional (national) liberal perspective. 
These two solid bases for national perspectives 
existed in America for much of the twentieth century. 

Beginning in the 1960s, however, came the great 
leap outward of American business: the transforma- 
tion of national corporations, first into multination- 
als and then into global entities. The 1960s also saw 
the beginning of the great advance upward of Amer- 
ican business, the transformation of an industrial 


As with much of American foreign policy, 
in the articulation of the global imperial project has been the outcome 
of a domestic political struggle. 


economy first into a postindustrial economy and 
then an information one. Both these transformations, 
from a national to a global economy and from an 
industrial to an information economy, greatly 
enlarged the scope of the perspective of business 
enterprises. They also greatly undermined the indus- 
trial labor unions and brought about a sharp decline 
in their membership and political strength. By the 
late 1980s, the economic and political bases for tra- 
ditional or national perspectives had largely col- 
lapsed. Then, when the Soviet Union—that giant 
monument to statist and protectionist industry—also 
collapsed and the cold war ended, American multi- 
national corporations and postindustrial enterprises 
had not just the free world, but the whole world, as 
their arena of operations. This quickly gave rise to 
the rhetoric of the “New World Order” and to the 
reality of the grand project of globalization. The now 
global corporations and information enterprises 
quickly became the strong and solid economic and 
political base for the 
neoliberal perspective. 
They were joined bya 
myriad of new non- 
governmental organi- 
zations and Internet 
groups, which pro- 
moted universal human rights and operated on a 
global scale. These all came together to form a grand 
coalition in the Clinton administration and largely 
shaped its foreign policies. 

In the new Bush administration, the neoconser- 
vatives and many neoliberals have formed an even 
grander coalition. The neoconservative perspective 
is well represented by the top civilian officials in the 
Defense Department (but not by the top military 
officers, who largely continue to hold a traditional 
conservative perspective). The neoliberal perspec- 
tive is well represented by the Treasury Department 
and the State Department (but not by Secretary of 
State—and former army general—Colin Powell, 
who largely continues to hold a traditional conser- 
vative perspective). The neoliberals have a special 
interest in increasing United States influence over 
the global oil market, as well as promoting liberal- 
democratic reforms in the Middle East. Each group 
sees the overthrow of Saddam Hussein’s rogue 
regime—which rules an Iraq that is believed to be 
building weapons of mass destruction and is rich in 
oil reserves—as a fulfillment of its own central 
interests in the Middle East. Historically, pro-Israeli 
groups and the oil industry have often opposed 
each other on United States policies toward that 


region. The fact that these two groups have come 
together in the Bush administration around a pol- 
icy of regime change in Iraq has given a new and 
extraordinary energy—a sort of fusion power—to 
that project. 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN EMPIRE: 
A DRAMA IN FOUR ACTS 

The current conjunction of a dramatic increase in 
an external threat and a large increase in external 
expansion is not a unique phenomenon in the 
American experience. Something similar has 
occurred several times before. In the course of its 
history, the United States has experienced many mil- 
itary disasters that were seen as being due to a sur- 
prise or provocative attack. These attacks sparked 
American wars that have had tremendous conse- 
quences, especially for the expansion of American 
power and the extension of an American Empire. 

The attack on Fort Sumter by Confederate forces 
on April 12, 1861 ignited the American Civil War. 
At the beginning, the objective of the northern 
United States was merely to reabsorb the southern 
states into the union. As the war developed, its 
actual consequences for the United States went 
beyond this, to the establishment of a strong and 
unified national state that stretched to the shores of 
the Pacific. This became an American Empire that 
promoted liberal democracy and free markets on a 
continental scale. Indeed, this energized expan- 
sionist impulse then went beyond the North Amer- 
ican continent and looked toward the Caribbean, 
particularly Cuba. As it happened, this Spanish 
colony would become the location of the next inci- 
dent and the next ensuing war. 

The blowing up of the battleship uss Maine in 
Havana harbor on February 15, 1898 was not really 
an attack (it now appears to have resulted from an 
internal explosion), but at the time Americans saw 
it as a surprise action by Spanish forces, and it 
ignited the Spanish-American War. At first, the 
objective of the United States was merely to liber- 
ate Cuba and Puerto Rico from Spanish rule. Again, 
however, the actual consequences of the war went 
beyond this, to the establishment of an American 
sphere of influence over the Caribbean basin and 
Central America. This became an effort to extend 
the American Empire of liberal democracy and free 
markets to a hemispheric scale. Indeed, this ener- 
gized expansionist impulse then surpassed the 
Western hemisphere and crossed the Pacific Ocean 
with the annexation of Hawaii and even the Philip- 
pines. As it happened, these territories would 
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become, four decades later, the sites of a true sur- 
prise attack and an ensuing great war. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor by Japanese forces on 
December 7, 1941 propelled America into World 
War II. At the beginning, the objective of the United 
States was merely to defeat Japan and, after Hitler 
declared war on the United States a few days later, 
to defeat Germany. The actual consequences of the 
war went beyond this, to the establishment of 
American spheres of influence over Western Europe 
and Northeast Asia. This became an American 
Empire of liberal democracy and free markets on a 
truly half-world or “free world” scale. Indeed, this 
energized expansionist impulse then advanced 
beyond the two end regions of the Eurasian land- 
mass and extended into the crucial region that lay 
between them. This was the Middle East, whose oil 
was essential for the well-being of the American 
allies in Western Europe and Northeast Asia. The 
American presence in the Middle East would 
become, five decades later, the cause of another sur- 
prise attack and an ensuing war. 

The attacks on the World Trade Center and the 
Pentagon by Islamic terrorists on September 11, 
2001 drove America into its first war of the twenty- 
first century. At first this seemed to be a new kind of 
war, a war on transnational terrorist networks with 
global reach, rather than one on national states. But 
the declaration of war on terrorist networks also 
included as the enemy the states that harbored 
them, such as the Taliban regime in Afghanistan, 
and so the first phase of the new war against terror- 
ist networks was the not-so-new war against 
Afghanistan. In January 2002, however, the Bush 
administration expanded the definition of prospec- 
tive enemies to include the “axis of evil”—rogue 
states that were on the path of acquiring weapons of 
mass destruction, in particular Iraq, Iran, and North 
Korea. Thus, the second phase of the new war may 
become a not-so-new war against Iraq. 

One justification that the administration has 
given for war against Iraq is that it will result in the 
spread of liberal democracy and free markets not 
only to that country, but also to its neighbors, par- 
ticularly Iran and Syria, and perhaps to other coun- 
tries in the Middle East. The vision is of another 
great leap forward in the American Empire of lib- 
eral democracy and free markets, this time to much 
of the whole world, to virtually the entire globe. 


THE FATE OF THE EMPIRE AND THE FOG OF WAR 
At the time of Fort Sumter, or of the Maine, or of 
Pearl Harbor, no one could see what would be the 
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ultimate outcome of that surprise attack or shocking 
event: that it would energize an expansionist impulse 
that would bring about a great extension of thé 
American Empire of liberal democracy and free mar- 
kets, first on a continental, then on a hemispheric, 
and then on a nearly global scale. Even when a year 
or more had passed since each event, its ultimate 
meaning was still hidden by the fog of war. Similarly, 
more than a year after the attacks of September 11, 
2001, we cannot yet know what will be their ultimate 
meaning. They do seem, however, to have ignited 
another burst of expansive energy in the long march 
of the American Empire, from its origins on the east- 
ern shore of the North American continent to the 
outer reaches of the great globe itself. 

How this fourth act in the American imperial 
drama will end must await the eventual outcome of 
two unfolding wars: the new war of America on 
Iraq and the renewed war of Al Qaeda and Islamic 
terrorists on America. Each war could have its own 
particular logic, but the interaction of the two could 
have its own, and different, logic as well. 

A United States war and victory in Iraq would 
enlarge the American Empire. It would also energize 
and enlarge the opposition to the empire, both 
within America and within other countries. This 
dialectic of imperial expansion and opposition has 
occurred before. The prototypical case occurred after 
the Spanish-American War, when the expansion of 
United States power over the Caribbean basin and 
the Philippines was met with a vigorous anti-impe- 
rialist movement in the United States and with a 
long-lasting anti-American opposition in Latin Amer- 
ica. To a lesser degree, a similar dialectic occurred 
when the expansion of United States power over 
Western Europe after World War II was opposed by 
many traditional conservatives and by virtually all 
radical leftists, in both America and Europe. (Of 
course, this dialectic occurred again with the expan- 
sion of United States power over Southeast Asia dur- 
ing the Vietnam War, but much of the American 
opposition then might be explained by the fact that 
the United States effort in Vietnam was both costly 
in American lives and an evident failure.) Overall, it 
seems that the logic of a United States victory in Iraq 
would issue in a story we have known before. 

Conversely, a series of successful attacks by 
Islamic terrorists in America would cause a collapse 
of the American sense of security and confidence 
and probably of the domestic support for the Amer- 
ican Empire. It would remake, and perhaps undo, 
America into something that is now difficult to 


imagine. In any event, the logic of a series of suc- 
cessful terrorist attacks in America itself would 
issue in a story we have never known before. 

The most interesting possibility, however, is 
some kind of conjunction of the two logics, of an 
interaction of the two wars. This might take the 
form of 1) a relatively easy United States victory 
over Iraq, and 2) a major success by Islamic ter- 
rorists within the United States. The first would 
greatly strengthen the idea that an enlarged Amer- 
ican Empire is possible; the second would greatly 
strengthen the idea that it is necessary. This con- 
junction would unleash an urgent, righteous, 
focused, and massive American energy to establish 
a global American Empire because Americans 
would no longer see empire as a matter of policy 
options, but as a matter of vital necessity. 


THE PATH NOT TAKEN 

Lost in the fog of these two wars would be a path 
not taken. Ironically, that path was laid out by Pres- 
ident Bush shortly after September 11, 2001. In his 
address to Congress, he then defined America’s new 
enemies to be “terrorists of global reach and the 
states that harbor them.” The war against Al Qaeda 
and the Taliban in Afghanistan directly and logically 
followed from that definition. That definition and 
that war were widely supported by other countries, 
and thus the United States entered into war in the 
old-fashioned, multilateral way. 

That path, however, was one that led only to 
multilateral security cooperation between national 
governments; consequently, it was especially 
favored by the traditional conservatives and the tra- 
ditional liberals. It was not a path that led to uni- 
lateral American military action to establish a global 
order or American Empire; consequently, it did not 
go far enough for the neoconservatives and the 
neoliberals, and in the course of 2002, they suc- 
ceeded in putting the Bush administration and 
America on a new path, the path of empire. 

Where the path of empire will end, we cannot 
now know. Perhaps the bright sun of a triumphant 
American Empire will cast forever into the shadows 
the path not taken. Perhaps, however, the only real 
way to defeat the Islamic terrorist threat would have 
been through multilateral security cooperation 
against transnational terrorist networks, rather than 
with unilateral military action against authoritarian 
national states. Then, the path not taken may come 
to be seen by the garish light cast by terrorist bombs 
going off within America. a 
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ment covers a far broader set of issues. At its core, 


the National Security Strategy calls for the United DEFENDING, PRESERVING, AND EXTENDING PEACE 


States to use its “unparalleled military strength and The cover letter President Bush submitted along 
great economic and political influence” to establish with the National Security Strategy identifies its 
a “balance of power that favors human freedom” main objectives: “We will defend the peace by fight- 
and to defeat the threat posed by “terrorists and ing terrorists and tyrants. We will preserve the 


tyrants.” These themes will likely resonate with the peace by building good relations among the great 
American people, who believe that the United powers. We will extend the peace by encouraging 
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strategy fails to recognize the limitations of pre- “shadowy networks of individuals can bring great 
emption as a policy tool for rogue states or to spec- chaos and suffering to our shores.” Tyrants in a few 
ify when it should be used. Third, the strategy countries have turned their states into rogues. They 
emphasizes ad hoc coalitions as the preferred means “brutalize their own people,” “display no regard for 
for addressing threats to international security and international law,” “are determined to acquire 


weapons of mass destruction,” “sponsor terrorism 
around the globe,” and “reject basic human values 
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To defeat terrorists and tyrants, the strategy 
emphasizes prevention, preemption, defense, and 
“consequence management” (that is, government 
efforts to mitigate the harm caused by an actual 
attack). Prevention requires greater efforts to deny 
countries and terrorists access to the technologies of 
mass destruction through enhanced “diplomacy, 
arms control, multilateral export controls, and threat 
reduction assistance.” But the strategy is silent on 
which arms and export control regimes it would 
strengthen, and how it would do so. 

But preventive strategies are not enough. Accord- 
ing to the strategy, military preemption is also nec- 
essary. “Given the goals of rogue states and 
terrorists, the United States can no longer rely solely 
on a reactive posture as we have in the past. The 
inability to deter a potential attacker, the immedi- 
acy of today’s threats, and the magnitude of poten- 
tial harm that could 
be caused by our 
adversaries’ choice of 
weapons do not per- 
mit that option.” 
Moreover, the nature 
of this threat means 
that the old standard 
in international law that allows countries to legally 
order preemptive military action only when faced 
with an imminent danger of attack must be con- 
strued more broadly. The United States must have 
the right to “anticipatory action to defend [itself], 
even if uncertainty remains as to the time and place 
of the enemy’s attack.” 

Finally, the strategy calls for enhanced defenses 
(especially missile defense), other counterprolifer- 
ation measures, and effective consequence man- 
agement to mitigate the effects of a chemical, 
biological, nuclear, or radiological weapons attack. 
Blunting attacks and minimizing their conse- 
quences “will help deter those who possess such 
weapons and dissuade those who seek to acquire 
them by persuading enemies that they cannot attain 
their desired ends.” 

Although the threat facing America has grown 
more grave, the National Security Strategy sees a new 
opportunity to make the world safer and better. 
“Today the world’s great powers find ourselves on the 
same side—united by common dangers of terrorist 
violence and chaos.” The potential consequences are 
epoch making. “Today,” President Bush argues, “the 
international community has the best chance since 
the rise of the nation-state in the seventeenth century 
to build a world where great powers compete in 
peace instead of continually prepare for war.” 








A policy that seems to say that Americans will trade 
the freedom of others to secure their own safety 
hardly provides a stirring call to arms. 








The key to realizing this opportunity, the strat- 
egy argues, lies in integrating Russia and China into 
the West. The prospects for doing so are good—in 
part because of the shock of September 11, which 
unified the great powers in opposition to terrorism, 
and in part because of internal developments in 
Russia and China. 

In Russia a new leadership now accepts what the 
strategy calls the “central reality of the twenty-first 
century: the United States and Russia are no longer 
strategic adversaries.” Russia’s leaders “understand 
that Cold War approaches do not serve their national 
interests and that Russian and American strategic 
interests overlap in many areas.” While admitting 
that Moscow has an “uneven commitment to the 
basic values of free-market democracy,” United States 
policy needs to encourage new Russian thinking by 
creating opportunities for cooperation and lasting 
structures within which 
to embed it. 

With China the 
strategy departs from 
the confrontational tone 
that characterized the 
Bush administration's 
earlier approach, when 
United States officials described Beijing as a “strate- 
gic competitor.” The United States now welcomes 
the “emergence of a strong, peaceful, and prosperous 
China.” It dismisses the Chinese military buildup as 
an “outdated path that, in the end, will hamper its 
own pursuit of national greatness.” Beijings entry 
into the World Trade Organization and its rapidly 
changing economy will propel it onto a different, 
more cooperative path. “In time, China will find that 
social and political freedom is the only source of that 
greatness.” The United States can help foster this 
change by cooperating with China where possible, 
without allowing the differences that do exist (over 
Taiwan, human rights, and nonproliferation com- 
mitments) to interfere. 

The National Security Strategy contends that 
extending freedom, democracy, and free enterprise 
to every corner of the globe is a strategic and moral 
imperative. Strategically, “the events of September 
11, 2001, taught us that weak states, like Afghani- 
stan, can pose as great a danger to our national inter- 
ests as strong states. Poverty does not make poor 
people into terrorists and murderers. Yet poverty, 
weak institutions, and corruption can make weak 
states vulnerable to terrorist networks and drug car- 
tels within their borders.” Morally, the poverty that 
grips much of the world offends American values. 
In short, “a world where some live in comfort and 


plenty, while half of the human race lives on less 
than $2 a day, is neither just nor stable.” 

The administration proposes to increase the 
number of market democracies by pursuing an 
array of policies. It pledges to “speak out honestly 
about violations of the nonnegotiable demands of 
human dignity” and “make freedom and the devel- 
opment of democratic institutions key themes in 
our bilateral relations.” The United States, while 
being “realistic about its ability to help those who 
are unwilling or unready to help themselves,” will 
build “international relationships and institutions 
that can help manage local crises . . . [and] allevi- 
ate suffering and restore stability.” The administra- 
tion will encourage the development of free markets 
and promote free trade to enhance prosperity for all. 
Finally, it will increase resources devoted to foreign 
aid by 50 percent over the next three years to assist 
“governments who rule justly, invest in their peo- 
ple, and encourage economic freedom.” 


COUNTERTERRORISM TRUMPS FREEDOM 

The Bush administration’s National Security 
Strategy sets forth ambitious, and laudable, objec- 
tives for the United States. America should promote 
freedom and liberty. The threat of terrorism and 
rogue states must be eliminated. America should 
work with other great powers to pursue common 
interests. Poverty does present a moral and strate- 
gic challenge. What the strategy fails to deliver, 
however, is a coherent and concrete guide on how 
to achieve these objectives. 

The National Security Strategy forthrightly com- 
mits to “fighting terrorists and tyrants” and “encour- 
aging free and open societies on every continent.” 
That these two goals often conflict is ignored. In the 
wake of September 11, the administration success- 
fully built a multinational coalition to wage the war 
on terrorism. But many of the countries in this coali- 
tion—China, Egypt, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, and 
Uzbekistan, to name a few—do not share America’s 
commitment to “seeking the rewards of liberty.” 
Which should take priority: America’s commitment 
to its ideals, or a concern for its safety? 

The strategy offers no advice on how to answer 
these questions, and it does not seem to recognize 
the possible contradiction. Indeed, its implicit mes- 
sage is that counterterrorism trumps freedom as a 
priority. While it speaks of creating a balance of 
power to further freedom, it in fact advocates a bal- 
ance of power to counter terrorism. Thus, the strat- 
egy displays none of the promised candor to “speak 
out honestly about violations of the nonnegotiable 
demands of human dignity.” It criticizes no coun- 
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try important to the United States in the war on ter- 
rorism for specific human rights abuses—not Rus- 
sia for its war on Chechnya; not China for its 
suppression of Tibet, democracy activists, and reli- 
gious minorities; not Pakistan for its support of 
Kashmiri separatists or its suspension of democratic 
institutions. Quite the opposite—Pakistan is 
applauded for its “move toward building a more tol- 
erant and open society.” The strategy calls on Pales- 
tinians to embrace democracy, but makes no similar 
demand of Egypt or Saudi Arabia. 

A national strategy that trumpets freedom in the 
abstract but subordinates it to counterterrorism in 
practice opens United States foreign policy to 
charges of hypocrisy. A gap between words and 
deeds is inevitable in any policy. But failing to have 
a clear plan for preventing authoritarian govern- 
ments from using the war on terrorism to perpetu- 
ate their rule maximizes political costs. Many of 
America’ allies in the war on terrorism are democ- 
racies that must respond to their own publics. A 
policy that seems to say that Americans will trade 
the freedom of others to secure their own safety 
hardly provides a stirring call to arms. 

Even more troubling, the denial of human free- 
dom feeds the problems of terrorism and failing 
states. In much of the Islamic world, both the rulers 
and the ruled see the United States as buttressing 
authoritarianism rather than opposing it, enabling 
governments to avoid what the strategy calls the 
“single sustainable model for national success: free- 
dom, democracy, and free enterprise,” and breeding 
anti-American (and anti-Western) sentiment among 
their citizens. This perpetuates the nexus of poverty, 
failed institutions, and resentment that terrorists 
can manipulate to their own ends. Unless the 
United States closes the gap between its words and 
its deeds, it risks fueling the very threats that 
imperil its security. 


PREEMPTION OR DETERRENCE? 

Contrary to most media reports and the com- 
ments of some administration officials, the National 
Security Strategy does not declare deterrence dead. 
In asserting that the United States “must build and 
maintain our defenses beyond challenge,” it flatly 
states that the United States military must be able 
to “deter threats against U.S. interests, allies, and 
friends.” If anything, the National Security Strategy 
actually broadens the role of deterrence in United 
States national security policy. The purpose of a 
strong military is not just to deter the adversary on 
the battlefield but also to “dissuade potential adver- 
saries from pursuing a military buildup in hopes of 
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surpassing, or equaling, the power of the United 
States.” Although it may be impolitic to discuss 
American primacy so bluntly, this is neither an 
unachievable nor an unreasonable goal for at least 
the next decade. Its practical impact may be mod- 
est, however, since most countries build up their 
defenses to meet immediate threats to their security, 
not to compete with the United States. 

In contrast, the strategy envisions a much nar- 
rower role for preemption. It discusses preemption 
in the specific context of defeating terrorists and 
rogue states. It never suggests preemption has a role 
to play with respect to a rising China or any resid- 
ual threat posed by Russia. Nor is the argument for 
preempting terrorists controversial. Law enforce- 
ment, covert operations, and intelligence gathering 
have always sought to preempt terrorist attacks, and 
such preemptive activities are well established in 
international law. Clinton administration officials 
partially justified the 1998 cruise missile attacks on 
targets in Afghanistan and Sudan on preventative 
grounds. Instead, the debate in the United States has 
always been about whether the government is doing 
enough to stop terrorists preemptively, not whether 
it has to wait for them to attack before acting. 

The strategy’s argument for preempting rogue 
states is more debatable. It rests on the disputed 
claim that “deterrence based upon the threat of retal- 
iation is less likely to work against leaders of rogue 
states more willing to take risks.” This conclusion is 
based more on conjecture than hard evidence. Iraq 
and North Korea, the only two rogue states that the 
National Security Strategy mentions by name, have 
both shown they understand deterrence. (Oddly, 
Iran, the third country President Bush named as a 
member of the “axis of evil” in his January 2002 State 
of the Union address, merits no mention as a rogue 
state, although it fits the criteria.) Baghdad heeded 
warnings during the 1991 Persian Gulf War that it 
faced catastrophic retaliation if it used weapons of 
mass destruction, and Pyongyang has abided by the 
armistice on the Korean peninsula for a half century. 
At the same time, the strategy fails to acknowledge 
that a preemptive attack could precipitate the very 
attacks it seeks to prevent. An obvious danger is that 
the rogue state will use its weapons of mass destruc- 
tion before it loses them—or deliberately give them 
to groups that will. A less obvious danger is that ter- 
rorists will be able to use the chaos that accompanies 
war to buy or steal weapons of mass destruction. 
Reliance on preemption would also turn force from 
an instrument of last resort into one of first resort. 
That could mean forfeiting opportunities to achieve 


the same United States objectives at much lower cost 
by applying diplomatic and economic pressure. 

Leaving the merits of these arguments aside, the 
strategy provides no guidance on when to preempt. 
It notes that the potential target set is a “small num- 
ber of rogue states,” and the “United States will not 
use force in all cases to preempt emerging threats.” 
President Bush has said publicly that Iran is not a 
candidate for a United States attack. Preemption 
was noticeably absent from the list of policy 
responses the administration considered after North 
Korea admitted in early October that it has secretly 
sought to build nuclear weapons in violation of the 
1994 Agreed Framework, which was intended to 
freeze its nuclear activities. Indeed, days after 
Pyongyang’s admission, President Bush stated that 
the “United States has no intention of invading 
North Korea.” The reluctance to move preemptively 
against two of the three members of the “axis of 
evil” reflects military and political realities. Iran has 
a population greater than Britain, its territory is 
three times the size of France, and its government 
enjoys some popular support. North Korea essen- 
tially holds Seoul, South Korea—a city of 10 mil- 
lion that sits within range of North Korean artillery 
and missiles—hostage to any American attack. 

One danger of a preemptive strategy—that it 
may be employed too widely, thereby exhausting 
resources and alienating friends and allies—does not 
appear to apply here. Rather, the administration's 
talk of preemption may be a grand justification for 
attacking a single country, namely Iraq. If so, it is 
hardly needed. President Bush himself has made the 
case for military action based on Baghdad's defiance 
of numerous UN Security Council resolutions. 

The National Security Strategy’s silence on the 
circumstances that justify preemption raises another 
and more likely danger: countries will embrace the 
preemption argument as a cover for settling their 
own national security scores, as Russia has already 
hinted regarding Georgia. As former Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger has argued, “It cannot be in 
either the American national interest or the world’s 
interest to develop principles that grant every 
nation an unfettered right of preemption against its 
own definition of threats to its security.” The 
National Security Strategy recognizes this problem 
by warning nations not to “use preemption as a pre- 
text for aggression.” But until the administration 
can define the line separating justifiable preemption 
from unlawful aggression in a way that gains 
widespread adherence abroad, it risks seeing its 
words used to justify ends it opposes. 


A NEW KIND OF MULTILATERALISM 

The National Security Strategy calls for organizing 
“coalitions—as broad as practicable—of states able 
and willing to promote a balance of power that favors 
freedom” to implement its policy recommendations. 
The document says little, however, about how the 
United States can best secure the cooperation of oth- 
ers. Instead, “coalitions of the willing” will be created 
as needed to address specific threats and opportuni- 
ties—presumably only to dissolve once the issue at 
hand has been addressed. The mission creates the 
coalition, and not the other way around. 

Previous administrations have emphasized the 
role that international institutions can play in help- 
ing forge international consensus. The strategy 
implicitly dismisses such arrangements. It insists 
America “is committed to lasting institutions like 
the United Nations, the World Trade Organization, 
the Organization of American States, and NATO as 
well as other longstanding alliances.” But the 
repeated references to strengthened alliances make 
no mention of how this might be done, what new 
arrangements might be created, or what happens 
when allies disagree. Rather, while noting that “we 
will respect the values, judgment, and interests of 
our friends and partners,” the strategy emphasizes 
that “we will be prepared to act apart when our 
interests and unique responsibilities require.” 

This approach to coalitions rests on two dubious 
assumptions. The first is the presumption that 
coalitions sufficient to the task will form in every 
instance. On issues where United States primacy 
can carry the day, such as destroying rogue states, 
this may be true. In other areas, however, coalitions 
will founder as long as some remain on the outside. 
This is especially true when it comes to curtailing 
the spread of dangerous technologies. It matters lit- 
tle that some nations follow America’s lead in con- 
trolling such diffusion if others do not. 

The second dubious assumption is that formal 
institutions contribute little to American interests 
other than helping achieve specified missions. His- 
tory suggests otherwise. International institutions 
provide for regularized interactions that, over time, 
can turn separate national interests into shared 
ones. NATO, to take one example, helped knit West- 
ern Europe together during the cold war and is now 
extending the boundaries of the European zone of 
peace. By downplaying such institution building, 
the strategy forfeits an opportunity to create the 
common interests that most of its recommendations 
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presuppose exist among the United States and its 
allies and partners. 


TOUGH LOVE FOR FAILED STATES 

The National Security Strategy correctly argues 
that failing states threaten American security. But it 
does not outline how to keep states from failing and 
how to rescue those that have. 

This is not to say that the strategy does not favor 
helping poor countries become prosperous. It calls 
on rich nations to seek to “double the size of the 
world’s poorest economies within a decade.” To that 
end, it pledges to “promote the connection between 
trade and development.” It also repeats President 
Bush's vow to increase core United States develop- 
ment assistance by 50 percent “for projects in coun- 
tries whose governments rule justly, invest in their 
people, and encourage economic freedom,” and to 
increase the amount of developmental assistance 
given in the form of grants instead of loans. 

These initiatives are commendable. They could 
promote economic growth in many countries. But 
they will not necessarily help save failed states, 
whose difficulties go far deeper than lack of capital 
investment. The administration’s development strat- 
egy envisions a form of tough love: states that 
embrace reform will be rewarded, those that do not 
will go without. Failing states, however, are pre- 
cisely those least capable of ensuring the rule of law, 
stemming corruption, and following the sensible 
economic policies that the administration stipulates 
as conditions for help. The risk exists that the coun- 
tries that need help the most will not be eligible for 
it, and the countries eligible for it will be the ones 
that need it least. 

In calling on the United States to use its power to 
promote freedom and democracy around the world, 
the National Security Strategy proposes a bold agenda 
for American foreign policy. Rather than breaking 
with the past as some observers have suggested, it 
embraces a long tradition in American foreign policy 
that runs from Woodrow Wilson's Fourteen Points 
and Ronald Reagan’s denunciation of the “evil 
empire” to Bill Clinton’s democratic enlargement 
strategy. Where the National Security Strategy comes 
up short is in identifying policies well suited to 
achieving its desired objectives. The result will likely 
be a continuing gap between the administration's 
rhetoric and its actions, a gap that risks alienating 
friends and allies while leaving at least some of the 
threats to American security unaddressed. E 
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The Deadly Nexus: Oil, Terrorism, 
and America’s National Security 


MICHAEL T. KLARE 


ince September 11, it has become painfully 

evident that a close relationship exists 

between terrorism, the global pursuit of oil, 
and United States national security. This is not to 
say that terrorism, oil, and United States security 
are always connected. Still, the realms of terrorism 
and oil obviously overlap in many parts of the 
world, producing a favorable climate for conflict. 
And it is in these areas that United States national 
security has become deeply entrenched. 

The many challenges to United States security 
that are rooted in these overlapping regions include: 
Al Qaeda and other international terror networks; 
Saddam Hussein and Iraq; the radical Islamic 
regime in Iran; extremist Islamic factions in Saudi 
Arabia; internal unrest in the newly independent 
states of the Caspian Sea basin; separatist and reli- 
gious conflict in Indonesia; the guerrilla war in 
Colombia; and the strained United States relation- 
ship with President Hugo Chávez of Venezuela. 
Dangers arising from the intersection of oil and ter- 
rorism also figure in relations between the United 
States and other major powers, including China and 
Russia. Indeed, nearly every aspect of United States 
national security is affected by this interaction. 

The relationship between oil, terrorism, and 
national security has become especially significant 
because of the strong likelihood of.armed conflict 
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According to oil giant BP, Saudi Arabia’ possesses proven 
reserves of 262 billion barrels of oil and Iraq 112.5 billion 
barrels. Both are believed to have vast additional deposits of 
unexplored petroleum. 
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between the United States and Iraq. Although Presi- 
dent George W. Bush and his top aides have chosen 
to downplay the role of oil in the current crisis, 
focusing instead on the threat posed by Iraq's sus- 
pected possession of weapons of mass destruction 
and reported links to Al Qaeda, the centrality of 
energy policy in the administration's long-term strate- 
gic calculations cannot be discounted. Iraq possesses 
vast reserves of untapped oil—more than any other 
country except Saudi Arabia—and is expected to 
play a key role in satisfying the world’s ever-growing 
demand for crude petroleum.! Given the presidents 
oft-stated commitment to the enhancement of Amer- 
ica’s long-term energy security, White House officials 
cannot be oblivious to the strategic benefits of gain- 
ing control over Iraq's prolific oil fields. 

The United States is not the only great power 
enmeshed in the violent nexus between oil, terror- 
ism, and conflict. Like the United States, Russia also 
has an intense interest in the oil and gas reserves 
of the Caspian region. During the Soviet era, 
Grozny—the embattled capital of Chechnya— 
became a major center for oil refining and distribu- 
tion, and thus it is hardly coincidental that the 
various post-Soviet administrations in Moscow have 
fought to retain control over the city against Mus- 
lim secessionists. Moscow is also cooperating with 
the post-Soviet regimes in neighboring oil- and gas- 
rich Central Asia to combat an upsurge in Islamic 
extremism, some of it linked to Al Qaeda. China, 
too, is involved in these struggles, collaborating 
with Russia in combating the Central Asian extrem- 
ists and cracking down on Uighur separatists in its 
own oil-rich region, Xinjiang. 

In these and other cases, the links between ter- 
rorism, oil, and national security policy appear sub- 
stantial. But are these connections accidental—the 


product of geological and geographical chance—or 
is something more profound at work? 

Certainly, large oil reservoirs are located in areas 
that have long been the site of ethnic and national 
conflict—conflict that often arose before these pools 
were discovered and likely will continue after the 
oil has been consumed. This is true, for example, of 
the Persian Gulf and Caspian areas, which together 
contain about three-quarters of the world’s known 
petroleum reserves. The discovery of oil in these 
areas can be said to have exacerbated local conflicts, 
but not to have caused them. 

It can also be argued that geographical circum- 
stances underlie United States military involve- 
ment in these volatile regions. The Persian Gulf 
became important for the United States during the 
cold war for the same reason it was important to 
Britain in the nineteenth century: the gulf is 
located along the strategic crossroads between East 
and West, and abuts the southern frontiers of the 
Russian/Soviet Empire. . 

Although important, geography alone cannot 
explain the deep and abiding relationship between 
oil, terrorism, and United States security affairs. 
Close examination suggests more fundamental 
links that have long been present, but whose full 
significance can be gauged only now, in the wake of 
September 11. Three factors stand out: the strategic 
importance of oil, the great wealth generated by oil 
production, and the association between oil pro- 
duction and the rise of authoritarian regimes. 


OIL BECOMES A NATIONAL SECURITY ISSUE 

Oil is closely associated with conflict and vio- 
lence because its possession is viewed by many 
states as a matter of national security—that is, a 
concern of such overriding importance to the 
nation’s survival and well-being that a state is will- 
ing to protect it with military force when serious 
threats arise. Petroleum enjoys this distinctive sta- 
tus because it powers the weapons of modern war- 
fare—tanks, planes, helicopters, and warships—and 
because it is essential to the smooth functioning of 
the global economy. “The national security of the 
United States depends on the reliable supply of 
energy to support our needs,” Representative Henry 
J. Hyde (R.-IIL) declared at a June 2002 hearing on 
United States oil requirements. “We count on 





*For background on these developments, see Daniel Yergin, 
The Prize: The Epic Quest for Oil, Money, and Power (New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1992), pp. 391—408, and Michael 
D. Stoff, Oil, War, and American Security (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1980). 
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energy to protect our security, to fuel our cars, to 
provide heat [and] to manufacture goods and trans- 
port supplies.” Any interruption in the flow of oil 
will be considered a vital threat to national secu- 
rity—and, if such interruption is engendered by the 
actions of a hostile state or guerrilla group, could 
be cited as a casus belli, a cause of war. 

The link between assured petroleum supplies 
and national security was first given formal recog- 
nition in 1912, when First Lord of the Admiralty 
Winston Churchill decreed the conversion of all 
British warships from coal to oil propulsion to 
enhance their range and speed. With a major Euro- 
pean conflict looming on the horizon, Churchill 
also persuaded the British government to national- 
ize the Anglo-Persian Oil Company (apoc)—the 
forerunner to British Petroleam—and to guarantee 
the security of Apoc’s concessions in southwestern 
Persia (now Iran). The protection of these and 
other key sources of oil—and their denial to the 
Central Powers—became one of London’s major 
strategic objectives in World War I. 

The United States also began to view petroleum 
through a national security lens at this time, but 
because it possessed such an immense supply of 
untapped oil, it did not see the need to employ force 
in protecting overseas supplies. Not until World War 
Il, when the United States accelerated its consump- 
tion of domestic reserves to fuel the Allied armies, 
did Washington begin to worry about the security 
of foreign sources of energy. Recognizing that Amer- 
icas domestic oil supplies eventually would be 
depleted, the Roosevelt administration sought to 
gain control over (or guarantee access to) a reliable 
source of foreign petroleum. The source chosen to 
take on this critical role was Saudi Arabia—a remote 
desert kingdom that until 1943 did not even rate 
formal recognition by the United States. Sensing that 
America would someday rely on Saudi oil, President 
Franklin Roosevelt forged a political alliance with 
the Saudi royal family and pledged to provide the 
kingdom with American military protection.2 

Although wedded to the Saudi regime from 1945 
onward, the United States initially sought to mini- 
mize its military presence in the Persian Gulf, rely- 
ing instead on Britain to stabilize the region and 
protect the flow of oil. When Britain announced in 
1968 that it could no longer perform this function— 
both because of the high costs involved and the risk 
of entanglement in protracted local conflicts—Amer- 
ican leaders concluded that the United States would 
have to assume direct responsibility for security in 
the gulf. The United States steadily expanded its mil- 
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itary presence in the region following the 1971 
British withdrawal. This was further bolstered in late 
1979, following the Soviet occupation of Aighanistan 
and the Islamic revolution in Iran. Stating that any 
effort by a hostile power to obstruct the flow of Per- 
sian Gulf oil to the West would constitute a threat to 
America’s “vital interests,” President Jimmy Carter 
told a joint session of Congress on January 23, 1980 
that such a threat “would be repelled by any means 
necessary, including military force.” This formula, 
now known as the Carter Doctrine, has since gov- 
erned United States policy in the gulf. 

To implement this policy, Carter established the 
Rapid Deployment Force (now the United States 
Central Command) and established new basing 
facilities in the greater gulf region. When Iraqi 
forces invaded Kuwait in August 1990, President 
George H. W. Bush invoked the Carter Doctrine to 
justify the deployment of 
American combat forces in 
Saudi Arabia and the initi- 
ation of Operation Desert 
Storm, resulting in the 
forced withdrawal of Iraqi 








White House officials cannot be oblivious 
to the strategic benefits of gaining control 
over Iraq’s prolific oil fields. 


ing 15 of the 19 hijackers involved in the terror 
attacks of September 11. 

Although the continuing struggle between Al 
Qaeda and the United States has many roots, 
including hatred of Western political and cultural 
influences, it revolves to a great extent around 
America’s political and military alliance with the 
Saudi royal family. Although this relationship has 
come under heavy strain as a result of Washingtons 
discontent with Saudi Arabia’s apparent failure to 
clamp down on Islamic charities linked to Al 
Qaeda, the United States continues to station forces 
in the kingdom and to import large quantities of 
Saudi oil. Thus, hostility toward the United States 
likely will continue to simmer in the region, pro- 
ducing a recurring threat of terrorist violence. 

This connection between oil, terrorism, and 
national security is also developing in other oil- 
producing areas the United 
States (and other major 
importers of petroleum) 
are coming to rely on. It is 
especially evident in the 
Caspian Sea region, where 








forces from Kuwait. The 

elder Bush, however, did not carry the war to Bagh- 
dad, and so Iraqi President Saddam Hussein has 
been able to retain his hold on power—a source of 
continuing frustration to American leaders, who 
worry about his capacity to rearm and pose a 
renewed threat to United States interests (especially 
oil) in the Persian Gulf. 

Operation Desert Storm has had other conse- 
quences that bear on the relationship between oil, 
terrorism, and United States national security. To 
conduct the war in Kuwait and later to maintain the 
“no-fly zone” over southern Iraq (one of the two 
areas in Iraq over which the Iraqi government was 
barred from flying fixed-wing aircraft after the war), 
the United States established major military bases 
in Saudi Arabia and deployed tens of thousands of 
its troops in the kingdom. This has angered many 
devout Muslims, who view Saudi Arabia—the site 
of Medina and Mecca—as the Islamic Holy Land 
and so resent the presence of “infidels” (non-Mus- 
lims) in the country. Resentment has also been 
directed at the Saudi royal family, which invited the 
Americans into the kingdom and allowed them to 
stay despite Washington's failure to curb Israeli 
actions against the Palestinians. It is out of this anti- 
American, anti-royal family milieu that Osama bin 
Laden first attracted adherents in the early 1990s 
and later recruited many of his followers—includ- 


the United States, Russia, 
and China are all seeking fresh supplies of oil and 
natural gas against a backdrop of ethnic strife, polit- 
ical instability, and Islamic extremism. Because the 
Caspian has no outlet to the world’s oceans, any oil 
or gas extracted from this area must travel by 
pipeline to ports and markets elsewhere, thus pro- 
viding an appealing target for terrorists and insur- 
gents. The proposed oil pipeline from Baku in 
Azerbaijan to Tbilisi in Georgia and Ceyhan in 
Turkey—a major priority of the Clinton and the new 
Bush administrations—will pass through or near six 
areas of ethnic and political strife: Nagorno- 
Karabakh in Azerbaijan, Chechnya and Ingushetia 
in Russia, South Ossetia and Abkhazia in Georgia, 
and the Kurdish areas of Turkey. Fearing that the 
pipeline will be subject to recurring terrorist attacks, 
the United States has provided military aid to Azer- 
baijan and Georgia and is training Georgian troops 
in counterinsurgency operations. 

Russia and China have also taken steps to pro- 
tect the flow of oil and natural gas from the Caspian 
region to their respective territories. Russia has 
provided arms and other forms of military aid to 
Kazakhstan, a major oil and gas supplier, and has 
joined with China in forming the Shanghai Coop- 
eration Organization, a loose confederation of these 
two countries plus Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Uzbek- . 
istan, and Tajikistan that was formed in 2001 to 


coordinate antiterrorist and counterinsurgency oper- 
ations in Central Asia. China has also stepped up its 
efforts to suppress the Uighur Turk separatist move- 
ment in the far-western region of Xinjiang, a major 
source of oil and the site of a proposed natural gas 
pipeline from the Caspian region to eastern China. 

The link between oil and national security has 
been a significant theme in American military pol- 
icy since the end of World War II, and is likely to 
become an even more important factor as American 
reserves dwindle and the United States becomes 
ever-more dependent on foreign sources of oil— 
many located in areas of instability and conflict. 
This reality was explicitly acknowledged by the 
Bush administration in the 2001 report of its 
National Energy Policy Development Group. “On 
our present course,” the report notes, “America 20 
years from now will import nearly two of every 
three barrels of oil—a condition of increased depen- 
dency on foreign powers that do not always have 
America’s interests at heart.” Absent a major change 
in United States energy behavior, this can only lead 
to increased American military involvement in areas 
that supply petroleum to the United States. 


OIL WEALTH AND VIOLENCE 

Oil is also linked to conflict and violence 
through its role in generating immense wealth for 
those who receive the royalties and other rewards 
derived from the exploitation of a nation’s 
petroleum reserves. Petroleum production and dis- 
tribution is one of the world’s most lucrative indus- 
tries, producing vast profits for the giant oil 
companies and also channeling enormous riches to 
the elites and ruling dynasties that own the oil fields 
or control the disbursement of the royalties (or 
“rents”) paid by companies for the right to tap into 
these fields. These riches, in turn, have inspired 
efforts by rival elites and clans to gain control over 
the oil fields—in some cases through the use of 
force. The concentration of so much affluence in 
the hands of so few has also produced resentment 
for those members of society who have received lit- 
tle or no benefit from oil production, thus provid- 
ing the tinder for revolutionary and extremist 
movements aimed at the redistribution of wealth. 

In one of the most conspicuous recent instances 
of violent conflict over the control of oil rents, the 
Republic of Congo (Congo-Brazzaville) was torn 
apart by a bloody civil war in 1997-1999. Congo- 
Brazzaville possesses significant reserves of 
petroleum—as much as 1.5 billion barrels, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of Energy 
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(DOE)—and benefits from the prominent presence of 
Western oil firms. Oil revenues have long been the 
mainstay of the economy and the national treasury, 
accounting for 94 percent of export earnings and 80 
percent of government income. For many years, this 
income was controlled by General Denis Sassou- 
Nguesso, the head of the Congolese Labor Party. In 
1993 Sassou-Nguesso lost the nation’s first multiparty 
elections to Pascal Lissouba of the rival Pan-African 
Union for Social Development. Rather than surren- 
der control of the government and its copious oil rev- 
enues, Sassou-Nguesso organized an armed militia 
and began a revolt against Lissouba; other political 
factions then formed militias of their own, and a full- 
scale civil war broke out. Reportedly, this conflict was 
sustained by payments from competing oil firms that 
sought exclusive rights to exploit Congo's oil. Ulti- 
mately, Sassou-Nguesso regained control of the gov- 
ernment and made himself president. 

While interelite struggles like this remain rare, 
revolutionary or distributive conflicts have become 
common and can be found in Saudi Arabia, Nige- 
ria, Colombia, Venezuela, Indonesia, and several 
other states, where they appear to be growing in 
intensity. Common to all such conflicts is the cen- 
tralization of control over the disbursement of 
national oil revenues by the ruling dynasty or polit- 
ical faction, to the detriment (or perceived detri- 
ment) of other groups. Although the governments 
involved may have come to power through demo- 
cratic means or rule in accordance with constitu- 
tional practice, they are seen by some—usually the 
poorest and most marginalized members of 
society—as being indifferent to their needs and 
aspirations. This can provide the impetus for revo- 
lutionary or fundamentalist movements, as in 
Colombia and Saudi Arabia, or ignite separatist 
struggles, such as that now under way in the Aceh 
region of Indonesia. In almost every case, the dissi- 
dent movements view violence and terrorism as 
legitimate or necessary tools in effecting the redis- 
tribution of national wealth. 

The most worrisome expression of this phe- 
nomenon, from an American perspective, is the sub- 
terranean struggle now taking place in Saudi Arabia. 
This struggle pits the Saudi royal family, with its 
7,000 superprivileged princes, against militant 
Islamists, who believe that the House of Saud has 
lost its mandate to rule. One aspect of this decline 
in support for the royal family—its close ties with 
the United States—has already been mentioned. Just 
as galling for many Saudi citizens is the brazen 
accumulation of immense wealth by family mem- 
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bers and its steady dissipation through frivolous and 
immoral consumption. 
According to the DoE, Saudi Arabia earned $108 


billion from oil exports in 2001-2002, accounting for . 


40 percent of the country’s Gpp and 70 to 80 percent 
of state revenues. Almost all this oil income flowed 
into the coffers of the royal family or into accounts 
over which they exercised effective control. Much of 
this money was poured into public works and social 
services, but vast sums were also diverted to personal 
use by the royal princes. For example, in 2001, the 
public telephone company revealed that the princes 
had amassed unpaid telephone bills of $880 million 
over the previous two years. Information like this, 
coupled with periodic accounts of visits by promi- 
nent princes to Monaco and other gambling resorts, 
has generated widespread resentment among ordi- 
nary Saudis, who have seen their average income 
drop by as much as 
two-thirds over the 
past decade or so. 
Reflecting the views 
of many nonroyals, a 
Saudi economist said 
of the princes, “A lot 
of them have the 
mentality of ‘I own this country and you are here to 
serve me.””3 

The growing popularity of such views has had 
two serious repercussions—both damaging to 
United States security. First, the spread of antiroyal 
sentiment has generated support and recruits for 
militant groups that seek the overthrow of the 
monarchy and its replacement with a more ascetic, 
Taliban-like Islamic regime. Because Saudi Arabia 
does not have a parliament or political parties, and 
because the royal family has forbidden the public 
expression of antimonarchical views, opponents of 
the regime have channeled their discontent into reli- 
gious extremism and, in some cases, terrorist attacks 
on the government and its American allies. Second, 
in responding to this threat, the monarchy has 
employed both the iron fist and the velvet glove— 
arresting and confining known dissidents, and buy- 
ing off religious leaders through lavish payments to 
Islamic charities. It is this latter approach that has 
proved especially hazardous to United States secu- 
rity: by giving money to charities controlled by the 
extremists, the royal family has unwittingly chan- 
neled funds to Al Qaeda and other antimonarchy, 
anti-American terrorist organizations. 


3Quoted in The New York Times, August 26, 2001. 


As long as the United States continues to increase 
its reliance on imported petroleum, it will find itself 
ensnarled in the deadly nexus between 
oil, violence, and terrorism. 


Similar dangers have arisen in other countries on 
which the United States depends for its oil imports. 
Nigeria, now America’s fifth-leading foreign sup- 
plier of crude petroleum, has long been beset by 
conflicts between minority communities in the 
southern Niger Delta region—in which most of the 
petroleum is located—and government officials in 
the capital, who distribute the revenues generated 
by oil production. According to the DOE, oil 
accounts for 90 to 95 percent of Nigeria’s export 
earnings and 80 percent of government revenues. 
For years, most of this income was controlled by 
the nation’s military leaders, who siphoned off 
much of it into private bank accounts and spent the 
rest on projects in the federal capital, Abuja, and in 
other non—oil-producing regions. The new, demo- 
cratically elected government of President Oluse- 
gun Obasanjo has promised to direct more of these 
funds to the delta 
region, but commu- 
nity leaders claim 
that little money has 
come their way. Dis- 
content over the 
maldistribution of 
government oil rev- 
enues has fueled nonviolent protests by the Ogoni 
people and other minorities in the delta, provoking 
brutal repression by federal troops. This, in turn, 
has sparked the emergence of armed opposition 
groups—some of which have engaged in sabotage 
of pipelines and other oil facilities. Nonviolent 
protest continues (in one recent case, entailing the 
occupation of an offshore oil rig by delta-area 
women seeking funds for their communities), but 
violent attacks appear to be on the rise. 

Popular discontent over the disbursement of gov- 
ernment oil revenues also contributes to the contin- 
uing violence in Colombia, the seventh-leading 
foreign supplier of petroleum to the United States. 
For years, Colombia has been ravaged by fighting 
between government forces and the guerrilla armies 
of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia and 
the Army of National Liberation. These groups claim 
that the central government in Bogotá is a tool of the 
nation’s upper and propertied classes, and that 
Colombia’s immense oil wealth is being sold off to 
foreign corporations at the expense of its poor and 
working masses. As part of their struggle to bring 
down the government, the guerrillas regularly dyna- 
mite the pipelines carrying crude from oil fields in 
the interior to ports and refineries on the coast. These 
attacks—some 950 have been recorded since the late 


1980s—have reduced the state’s oil revenues, dimin- 
ishing its capacity to fight the guerrillas. Now, to help 
bolster the government at a time of intensified fight- 
ing, the Bush administration is giving Colombia $94 
million in additional military aid to establish a new 
4,000-member pipeline-protection brigade, supple- 
menting the hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
of arms and equipment already provided to the 
Colombian military for anti-insurgency operations. 
Discontent arising from the disbursement of 
petroleum revenues has taken a somewhat different 
form in Indonesia, where dissidents in the north- 
western province of Aceh—the site of a major natu- 
ral gas field operated by ExxonMobil—are fighting 
to establish a separate state. Complaining that the 
central government in Jakarta has retained all the rev- 
enues produced by the gas field while treating the 
local people as second-class citizens, leaders of the 
Free Aceh Movement have argued that the only fair 
solution is to sever Aceh from Indonesia and keep 
the revenues at home. Here too the rebels have 
engaged in attacks on oil-company facilities, pro- 
voking brutal government counterattacks. Talks are 
now under way to resolve the dispute, but violence 
continues in the countryside. And, as in Colombia, 
the United States is keen to enhance the counter- 
insurgency capabilities of government forces. 
Variations on these themes can be found in other 
developing countries that rely to a considerable 
extent on oil revenues for government spending 
and the enrichment of ruling elites. In Venezuela, 
for example, supporters of President Hugo Chavez, 
who seeks to channel more of the country’s oil 
income to poor and rural communities, are battling 
Chavez's upper- and middle-class opponents, who 
seek to preserve the status quo. (To what degree the 
United States is involved in bolstering the latter 
group is not known, but there is no questioning the 
Bush administration’s hostility to Chavez’s radical 
policies.) In Angola the pattern is reversed. There, 
representatives of the poor have protested the diver- 
sion of the state’s oil revenues to leaders of the rul- 
ing Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola. 
Whatever the particulars of any one case, the 
basic dynamic remains the same: the accumulation 
of wealth by those who control disbursement of the 
nation’s petroleum income invariably produces 
resentment on the part of those in a society who are 
excluded from the economic benefits of oil pro- 


4Terry Lynn Karl, The Paradox of Plenty: Oil Booms and 
Petro-States (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1997), 
pp. 79-80. 
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duction. Since this dynamic is being reproduced in 
many of the countries that are only now becoming 
major producers—especially those in Africa and the 
Caspian region—the likelihood of further conflict 
over oil rents is great. 


OIL AND AUTHORITARIANISM 

Oil is linked to conflict and violence in an addi- 
tional way: through its role in spawning and nur- 
turing authoritarian regimes. When oil is discovered 
in an agricultural or partially industrialized nation, 
it inevitably transforms the political and economic 
relationship between the central government and 
other sectors of society. Because subsurface resources 
in most developing countries are considered the 
property of the state, governments that were once 
dependent on income derived from taxes and fees 
supplied by landowners and other members of soci- 
ety are suddenly endowed with an alternative source 
of revenue—oil rents—that do not depend on the 
consent of taxpayers and are wholly under their con- 
trol. All too often, this leads to the expansion of the 
state’s bureaucracy, army, and internal security 
forces—usually at the expense of representative 
institutions and individual liberties. 

The close association between oil revenues and 
authoritarianism was first delineated by Terry Lynn 
Karl of Stanford University. Using the case of 
Venezuela, she showed how a sudden increase in oil 
rents transformed the “minimalist” regime of Pres- 
ident Juan Vicente Gómez into a powerful, highly 
centralized state. “From the beginning,” Karl 
observes, “the entry of the oil companies [into 
Venezuela] was associated with a pattern of state 
expansion and concentration of power that was 
qualitatively different from the minimalism and 
decentralization of the past.”* While Gómez was 
eventually replaced by democratically elected 
regimes, the concentration of power in the hands of 
the Venezuelan presidency has remained an endur- 
ing feature of what Karl calls the “petro-state.” 

The pattern established in Venezuela in the 
1930s was repeated, with variations, in other states 
that experienced a sudden and dramatic rise in oil 
rents, including Iran, Algeria, and Nigeria. In each 
case, a relatively weak state came into the posses- 
sion of massive oil revenues and used them to 
enhance the power and authority of the executive. 
Typically, this entailed the creation of an elaborate 
state security apparatus that suppressed opposition 
parties and jailed, killed, or otherwise eliminated 
dissident figures. With all forms of legal, peaceful 
protest excluded, surviving opposition forces saw 
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no option but to form underground organizations 
and to employ violence—including terrorism—to 
bring about a change in government. 

The most conspicuous example today of the 
authoritarian petro-state—and the violence it often 
begets—is Saddam Hussein’s Iraq. After assuming 
power in 1979, Saddam and his associates in the 
Baath Party systematically employed Iraq's vast oil 
wealth to expand the power of the central govern- 
ment and to bolster Iraq’s military and internal 
security forces. Oil revenues were also used to buy 
off local tribal leaders, to establish state-owned 
industries, and to provide basic social services to 
Iraq’s growing population—thus strengthening the 
people's ties to the central government. This system 
of repression and patronage was damaged by Iraq's 
defeat in the 1990-1991 Persian Gulf War, but 
clearly retains much of its vigor. Indeed, it is impos- 
sible to explain Saddam's continuing hold on power 
without reference to this oil-based political system. 

The pursuit of additional oil revenues also played 
a role in Saddam Hussein's decisions to invade Iran 
in 1980 and Kuwait in 1990. Although impelled by 
several factors to undertake the 1980 invasion— 
including an unresolved border dispute with Iran 
and fears of an Iranian-backed Shiite insurgency in 
his own country—Saddam apparently hoped to cap- 
ture the Iranian oil-producing region of Khuzistan 
and place it under Iraqi control. Similarly, in 1990, 
he clearly intended to gain control over Kuwait’ vast 
oil reserves to bolster his regime and repair the dam- 
age caused by the 1981-1988 conflict with Iran. 
Both actions, of course, prompted military action by 
the United States: in 1987 President Ronald Reagan 
authorized the “reflagging” of Kuwaiti oil tankers 
with American flags to permit them to be escorted 
through the gulf by United States warships; in 1990 
President George H. W. Bush initiated Operation 
Desert Storm to drive the Iraqis out of Kuwait. 

The relationship between oil and authoritarian- 
ism, like the other links that have been discussed, 
is likely to persist well into the future. For example, 
each of the three emerging oil and gas suppliers in 
the Caspian region—Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, and 
Turkmenistan—appears to be replicating the pat- 
tern first established in Gémez’s Venezuela, with top 
government officials using rapidly growing oil rents 
to centralize power and bolster the state’s internal 
security capabilities. A similar pattern seems to be 
taking hold in Equatorial Guinea, a newly emerg- 
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ing producer in West Africa.> As in all such cases, 
the concentration of power in state hands and the 
suppression of public dissent can have only one 
outcome: the resort to violence and terrorism by 
those who seek a change in regime. 


BREAKING THE OIL-TERRORISM NEXUS 

As long as the United States continues to 
increase its reliance on imported petroleum, it will 
find itself ensnarled in the deadly nexus between 
oil, violence, and terrorism. This is not because peo- 
ple living in oil-producing areas are prone to har- 
bor anti-American views—some do and some do 
not—but because the production of oil in otherwise 
poor and undeveloped countries inevitably gener- 
ates behaviors that make conflict and violence more 
likely. Moreover, by designating the acquisition of 
imported oil a national security matter, the United 
States increases the risk of American military 
involvement in oil-producing areas, often trigger- 
ing acts of terrorism directed at the United States. 

In responding to this dilemma, the United States 
can adopt the approach favored by the Bush admin- 
istration, which entails a growing reliance on mili- 
tary force to protect American access to Overseas 
sources of petroleum. This path leads to the pro- 
posed invasion and occupation of Iraq, increased 
American military involvement in the Caspian 
region, and stepped-up United States military aid to 
major oil suppliers in Africa, Asia, and Latin Amer- 
ica. Alternatively, the United States can work to 
reduce its consumption of imported oil and to rely 
solely on market forces to obtain what it consumes. 
This would entail increased conservation efforts, 
greater reliance on renewable sources of energy 
(such as wind and solar), and the adoption of tough 
fuel-efficiency standards for American motor vehi- 
cles. (One step that will not make a significant dif- 
ference in this regard is the opening of the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge in Alaska to oil drilling, 
since this area does not hold a sufficient supply of 
petroleum to noticeably reduce United States 
dependence on imported supplies.) 

Which of these paths the country should follow 
is a matter that deserves extensive national debate. 
Ultimately, the decision will have to be made by 
Congress and the White House. But if the United 
States wants to reduce its exposure to terrorism and 
avert further involvement in overseas conflicts, the 
choice is clear: it must eschew the use of military 
force to ensure access to foreign petroleum and rely 
instead on conservation, the market, and alterna- 
tive sources of energy. E 
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ast winter, the streets of downtown Manila 
| more closely resembled an American college 
campus during the 1960s than the commerce- 
driven center of a modern Southeast Asian city. Near 
the American embassy, protesters shouted that the 
United States, which was increasing military aid to 
the Philippines as part of the war on terror, wanted 
‘to dominate its former colony, and that the assistance 
would strengthen the unpopular Philippine military. 
Across town at the University of the Philippines, 
moderate Muslims—although primarily Catholic, 
the Philippines possesses a sizable Muslim minor- 
ity—expressed skepticism that Islamist insurgents 
were linked to international terror networks and con- 
cern that an increased American presence would 
boost support for Philippine radicals. Near the 
protesters, pro—United States demonstrators called 
out that the Philippines’ underfunded army desper- 
ately needed aid to crush domestic militants like the 
Abu Sayyaf, an Islamist group known for kidnapping 
and beheading civilians. 

The wide range of opinions expressed that day 
about America’s counterterrorism strategies in South- 
east Asia is not unusual. Over the past year, as evi- 
dence has mounted that international terrorist 
organizations have infiltrated Southeast Asia, Amer- 
ican officials have turned their attention toward 
Southeast Asian policymaking—something largely 
ignored since the end of the Vietnam War—and have 
declared Southeast Asia the “second front” in the 
global campaign against terror, identified terrorist 
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groups concealed among Southeast Asia’s Muslims, 
alleged that these groups are linked to Al Qaeda, and 
pressured Southeast Asian governments to crack 
down on terror. As part of this campaign, Washing- 
ton has expressed its willingness to lend support to 
Southeast Asian militaries, and has backed Southeast 
Asian leaders who have autocratic tendencies. 
Although the region’s armed forces are poorly 
trained and the willingness of some Southeast Asian 
leaders to battle terror is admirable, the anti- 
government protesters may be correct: in the long 
run the United States probably has chosen the 
wrong course. Backing Southeast Asia’s often brutal 
and compromised militaries, which themselves con- 
tain elements linked to Islamist radicals, will only 
boost human rights abuses, breeding popular resent- 
ment and setting the stage for more terror. In fact, 
America’s support of corrupt Southeast Asian armies 
and repressive leaders could be an even worse mis- 
take than its support of similar leaders in Central 
and South Asia, where autocrats have at least 
demonstrated a willingness to cut ties to Islamist 
radicals. Moreover, many of the Southeast Asian mil- 
itaries and civilian leaders backed by Washington 
appear unable to distinguish among domestic oppo- 
sition groups, instead cracking down on all oppo- 
nents of their regimes, no matter whether the 
opposition is secular or Islamist, peaceful or violent. 


AL QAEDA’S TENTACLES 

After September 11, 2001, and the revelation 
that Malaysia may have been a staging point for the 
attacks, the Bush administration trained its sights 
on Southeast Asia. Washington's focus only inten- 
sified as intelligence reports issued in fall 2001 sug- 
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gested that Al Qaeda members were fleeing 
Afghanistan for Southeast Asia. American officials 
decided to target militants moving to the region 
and indigenous terrorist groups developing links 
to the “Islamist International.” 

Yet in fall 2001, many Southeast Asia experts 
and Southeast Asian leaders expressed doubt that 
large-scale terrorism had become a serious prob- 
lem in the region. Prominent Indonesia specialist 
Harold Crouch of the International Crisis Group 
declared that Al Qaeda did not exist in Indonesia. 
Indonesian President Megawati Sukarnoputri 
avoided a political confrontation with leading 
Islamists, even after American officials warned her 
that Indonesian militants were planning large-scale 
attacks on civilians and assassination plots against 
Megawati herself. (Avoiding problems has long 
been Megawati’s style; as vice president in 2000, 
she was tasked with resolving conflict in eastern 
Indonesia but spent her time shopping in Hong 
Kong instead.) Megawati’s vice president, Hamzah 
Haz, even shared dinner with Abu Bakar Bashir, 
leader of Jemaah Islamiya, a militant group the 
United States believes is linked to Al Qaeda. 

But over the past year, Islamist militants have 
proved these experts wrong. At Al Qaeda safe houses 
in Afghanistan, reporters and American soldiers 
found documents containing information about 
Southeast Asian groups, including the Abu Sayyaf. 
CNN journalists in Afghanistan even discovered a 
tape containing footage of an Al Qaeda-linked ter- 
rorist training camp in Sulawesi, Indonesia. 

These militants have not just led training exercises. 
Throughout 2002, explosions rocked the southern 
Philippines and metropolitan Manila, killing more 
than 20 Filipinos and at least 1 American soldier. 
Philippine intelligence linked these bombings to the 
Abu Sayyaf and other militant groups with ties to Al 
Qaeda. Working from evidence gleaned from an Al 
Qaeda safe house in Afghanistan, in December 2001 
Singapore arrested 13 men. According to Singaporean 
police, the men had completed reconnaissance of 
Western embassies in the city-state and laid plans’to 
drive fertilizer bombs into the American, Australian, 
British, and Israeli missions. In June 2002, Indone- 
sian authorities arrested Islamic cleric Omar al-Faruq, 
a Kuwaiti, and moved him to the United States—run 
Bagram Air Base in Afghanistan. There, al-Faruq told 
investigators he was an Al Qaeda member sent to 
Southeast Asia to unite local radical groups and plan 
large-scale attacks against United States interests. 
Meanwhile, in October 2002, Singaporean intelli- 
gence discovered plots to attack Western shipping 
interests in the Straits of Malacca. 


Most notably, the massive October 2002 bomb- 
ing on the Indonesian resort island of Bali, which 
killed at least 200 people, served notice that large- 
scale terrorism committed by groups with global 
links has become a major threat to the region's sta- 
bility and development. The style of the Bali bomb- 
ing was consistent with Al Qaeda’s tactics. The 
attack required careful planning, the bombs were 
placed to maximize casualties, and the perpetrators 
attempted to detonate simultaneous explosions, tar- 
geting not only discos in Kuta, but also the Ameri- 
can consulate in Denpasar, Balis major city. 
Economists predicted that the attack would slice as 
much as 2 percent off Indonesia’s annual growth— 
tourism accounted for 5 percent of Indonesia’s GDP 
in 2001—and deter future foreign investment in 
Southeast Asia. 


A MILITARY CORDON SANITAIRE . . . 

Since focusing on the region, Washington has 
expended some resources on improving Southeast 
Asian law enforcement. At an Association of South- 
east Asian Nations (ASEAN) meeting earlier this year, 
Secretary of State Colin Powell called for greater 
regional intelligence sharing. American intelligence 
has since provided allies such as Singapore with 
vital information about Southeast Asian militants 
gleaned from interrogations of suspected detainees 
held in Afghanistan and at Guantanamo Bay. 

But the Bush administration has primarily 
focused on a military-oriented solution to terrorism 
and on backing crackdowns on Islamist militants. 
Even before September 11, some United States offi- 
cials favored improving military-to-military ties with 
a broad range of nations as a means of supplement- 
ing traditional diplomacy. The triumph over the Tal- 
iban, due in large part to the development of close 
links with the Afghan guerrilla Northern Alliance, 
strengthened this position. Yet in the wake of the 
Afghanistan victory, many United States officials 
failed to recognize the vast difference between 
launching a campaign in one state with the objec- 
tive of removing the weak Taliban government, and 
dealing with a diverse group of militants embedded 
in numerous Southeast Asian nations, each with its 
own political system and internal problems. 

As early as November 2001, American officials 
began pushing for increased military ties to South- 
east Asia. Washington encouraged the Philippines, 
which had severed most defense links with the 
United States in the early 1990s, to allow a contin- 
gent of American Special Forces to train Filipino 
troops in battling local insurgents. In Malaysia, 
Washington heaped plaudits on Prime Minister 


Mahathir Mohamad, a leader the United States pre- 
viously had condemned for tossing reform-minded 
Deputy Prime Minister Anwar Ibrahim into jail and 
repressing other political opponents. The Pentagon 
also attempted to boost cooperation with longtime 
allies Thailand and Singapore, and even leaned on 
old adversary Vietnam to open negotiations for 
access to Vietnam's strategically vital Cam Ranh 
Bay port. 

Regarding Indonesia, the largest Muslim nation 
in the world, administration officials such as Deputy 
Secretary of Defense Paul Wolfowitz, a former 
ambassador to Jakarta, urged Congress to allow 
closer ties with the Indonesian armed forces, known 
as the TNI. For four decades the most powerful insti- 
tution in Indonesia, the INI has a horrific history. 
Even the Heritage Foundation, a conservative think 
tank, has said that “every one of Indonesia’s current 
security crises is a manifestation of policies 
implemented . . . by the military.” Indeed, the 
TNI frequently has 
dealt savagely with 
autonomy move- 
ments in outlying 
provinces, making 
unstable situations 
much worse. After 
TNI forces went on a rampage in East Timor in 1999, 
murdering at least 1,000 Timorese, Congress, in a 
piece of legislation named the Leahy Amendment, 
barred military-to-military links and insisted the TNI 
purge its worst abusers before lifting this ban. 

But the Leahy Amendment is porous. In early 
2002 the Bush administration used a loophole in 
an appropriations bill to resume limited military 
aid to train TNI soldiers in counterterrorism tactics. 
The Bali bombing has only heightened the pressure 
on Congress to allow more aid, including arms, to 
flow to the TNI. Washington plans to spend $50 
million over three years to assist Indonesia in its 
antiterrorism struggle. 

American officials have expressed various ratio- 
nales for backing Southeast Asia’s armed forces and 
abetting some of its leaders’ more autocratic ten- 
dencies. Top officials have said that by using mili- 
tary force against domestic insurgents, Southeast 
Asian armies can reduce the pool of potential Al 
Qaeda recruits and narrow the space for Al 
Qaeda-—linked groups to operate. Some have argued 
that, in the case of Indonesia, only the TNI pos- 
sesses the range of contacts necessary to uncover 
militants in a vast nation containing over 17,000 
islands. Others have contended that military ties to 
top leaders allow Washington to push Southeast 
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Asia’s soldiers and rulers toward greater profes- 
sionalism and accountability. Still others have 
emphasized that the police in Indonesia, Thailand, 
Malaysia, and the Philippines are so ill equipped 
that Washington has no choice but to work with 
the armed forces before terrorists gain too many 
footholds in the region. 

Southeast Asian leaders have responded relatively 
warmly to this American pressure. Philippine Presi- 
dent Gloria Macapagal-Arroyo, a pro—United States 
politician who attended Georgetown University, has 
accepted more than $90 million in American mili- 
tary aid. By spring 2002, 660 United States Special 
Forces soldiers had arrived in the southern Philip- 
pines, where they are training Filipino troops in 
counterinsurgency warfare and the use of surveil- 
lance technology. Thai Prime Minister Thaksin Shi- 
nawatra initially balked at strengthening ties but 
ultimately agreed to more port calls. And despite 
Megawati’s reluctance to confront Islamists, TNI 
leaders welcomed 
America’s advances. 

Washington’s 
militarized strategy 
has delivered sev- 
eral victories. The 
TNI has revived its 
elite counterterrorism unit and has begun to look 
more closely at links between Jemaah Islamiya and 
Al Qaeda. With American help, Filipino forces have 
reduced the Abu Sayyaf from a force of 800 two 
years ago to a group totaling no more than 100 
today. By fall 2002, Filipino commanders called the 
Abu Sayyaf a “spent force.” But even with Abu 
Sayyaf leader Abu Sabaya dead, a series of October 
bombings in Manila and the south suggested that 
Abu elements remain at large and dangerous. Some 
American scholars have suggested that the victories 
against the Abu Sayyaf demonstrate that Washing- 
ton could succeed with its strategy of creating a cor- 
don sanitaire in Southeast Asia, of using military 
might to destroy domestic insurgents who might be 
fertile ground for Al Qaeda and thereby reducing 
the threat of terrorism. 





. » WITH CORRUPT MILITARIES? 

Those advocating a military solution are wrong. 
Even the limited victories gained in the Philippines 
mask serious problems with America’s Southeast 
Asia strategy. Many Southeast Asian military and 
civilian leaders have used American aid in ways that 
actually will weaken the campaign against terrorism. 
According to Indonesian scholars, the TN1 has sup- 
ported resuming ties primarily because this would 
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reduce pressure on the armed forces to unearth its 
past abuses. Filipino military leaders may have a 
similar rationale. If the Philippine armed forces can 
wipe out the Abu Sayyaf, it might be spared an 
inquiry into the army’s corruption and brutality 
toward civilian populations in the south. 
American assistance has not forced Southeast 
Asian militaries or autocratic leaders to become 
more accountable, professional, or tolerant of civil 
liberties. If anything, it has only emboldened them 
and reinforced their worst tendencies. Singapore 
has held the men detained in December 2001 for 
months without a hearing. No longer worried about 
American criticism, Mahathir has used Malaysia’s 
archaic Internal Security Act, a vestige of the colo- 
nial era, to confine members of the opposition Party 
Islam Se-Malaysia (PAS), which has challenged 
Mahathir’s rule but condemned violence. In several 
cases Mahathir’s government charged that the 
detainees belonged to a violent group called the 
Malaysian Mujahideen Organization but later said 
the detainees actually were members of a different 
group, the Malaysian Militant Organization. Mean- 
while, Bangkok officials have blamed Islamic mili- 
tants for an outbreak of violence in southern 
Thailand that is probably linked to intrapolice 
squabbling; the Thai army has stepped up its 
surveillance of southern Muslims. In the Philip- 
pines, the armed forces’ wish has come to pass. The 
limited success against the Abu Sayyaf has shifted 
public attention away from inquiries into military 
corruption and allowed the army to increase its 
campaign against other Islamist groups in the 
south, some of which no longer advocate violence. 
Indonesia has been the worst case. Although the 
TNI has made some efforts to improve its human 
rights record, it still operates with little civilian 
oversight, and many TNI leaders now believe the 
United States condones their past behavior. TNI 
General A. M. Hendropriyono, who obtained the 
nickname “The Butcher of Lampung” for his role in 
a 1989 massacre of Muslim villagers in the province 
of Lampung, was promoted to national intelligence 
chief. According to human rights monitors, the TNI 
continues to torture and murder civilians in the 
separatist-minded province of Aceh, where more 
than 1,600 people were killed in 2002, and to tar- 
get foreigners in an effort to force multinationals to 
hire army officers to provide private “security.” 
The TNI and the Philippine armed forces have 
neither changed their tactics nor cut ties to Islamist 
groups. Elements of the TNI created several of 
Indonesia’s militant Islamist groups, arming and 
training Laskar Jihad, the Islamic Defenders Front, 


and other Islamist militias in an attempt to foment 
conflicts that would require intervention by the 
armed forces. In 2000 the military allowed thou- 
sands of armed Laskar Jihad members to infiltrate 
the Moluccas, a region of Indonesia wracked by 
Christian—Muslim conflict. Laskar Jihad went on 
the warpath, massacring hundreds of civilians. 

Although TNI leaders have vowed to combat ter- 
ror, elements of the armed forces have retained 
these connections, and leading Indonesian politi- 
cians are even questioning whether soldiers were 
involved in the Bali bombing. In the Philippines, 
human rights groups have charged that corrupt sol- 
diers continue to profit by keeping Abu Sayyaf ele- 
ments alive. Some evidence supports these claims. 
In one incident, the army surrounded Abu Sayyaf 
leaders in the southern town of Lamitan, only to let 
the terrorists escape. Journalists in Lamitan heard 
the army warning the Abu Sayyaf by radio that they 
were planning to attack, and saw the military wait 
until Abu members had evacuated a building before 
“capturing” it. 


BREEDING INSTABILITY 

The behavior of United States—backed Southeast 
Asian militaries and autocrats could have a disas- 
trous effect on the war on terror and on regional sta- 
bility. Because they have proved unwilling to sever 
their links with Islamist militants, the TNI, the 
Philippine armed forces, and the Thai army make 
unreliable partners. Providing more aid to these mil- 
itaries may increase the number of weapons avail- 
able in the region, which could fall into the hands 
of militant groups. In this scenario, American 
weapons might one day be used by terrorists against 
the United States—which is what happened in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, where American weapons 
sent to mujahideen in the 1980s contributed to a 
culture of anarchy. After the Taliban came to power, 
the Talibs inherited United States weapons from 
mujahideen they had captured or killed. 

Since American-made weapons are easily identifi- 
able, actions taken by corrupt soldiers or Islamists 
using these arms could reflect on the United States. 
Arab antipathy toward the United States derives in 
part from watching the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) on 
the satellite television station Al Jazeera as they use 
American-made weapons and equipment in the 
Palestinian uprising. Whether or not one agrees with 
IDF tactics, Al Jazeera viewers notice the use of United 
States arms and tie IDF behavior to America. Because 
the TNI and other Southeast Asian armies have much 
worse human rights records than the IDF, one could 
imagine United States arms being linked to horrific 


practices. This linkage would help create a genera- 
` tion of Southeast Asians who resent American might. 

Proponents of military links correctly argue that 
Southeast Asia needs to banish its image of instabil- 
ity to lure investment, but boosting ties to militaries 
could actually inhibit regional development. In 
Indonesia, Thailand, and the Philippines, the armed 
forces control massive business networks. The TNI 
obtains only 20 percent of its annual funding from 
the government, raising the rest of its capital 
through private enterprise. Each branch of the 
Indonesian military runs at least 50 major busi- 
nesses and uses political and military power to pre- 
vent entrepreneurs from challenging their interests, 
often stifling competition through illegal means. 
(Army Chief of Staff Tyasno Sudarto was accused in 
2000 of running the largest counterfeiting operation 
in Indonesian history.) As a Heritage Foundation 
paper notes, TNI “involvement in the economy dis- 
torts economic incentives and impedes progress.” 

American aid, which, once disbursed, is extremely 
difficult to monitor, would help these soldiers solid- 
ify their position at the top of the economic ladder. 
Although not all terrorists come from impoverished 
backgrounds, social chaos and poverty can push des- 
perate youths toward radical ideologies. Indeed, eco- 
nomic grievances already have helped Southeast 
Asian insurgent groups gain adherents: across the 
Indonesian archipelago, the more than 750,000 
impoverished internally displaced refugees increas- 
ingly are siding with violent Islamists. “There are lots 
of refugee camps in Indonesia, filled with angry 
young internally displaced men,” said Bambang 
Harymurti, editor in chief of Tempo, a respected 
Indonesian magazine. “These camps could be breed- 
ing grounds for more terrorism.” 

Perhaps most important, backing militaries and 
autocrats in Southeast Asia contributes to weaken- 
ing the rule of law, providing terrorists with more 
room to operate, and allowing governments to 
ignore the root causes of radicalism. Funneling 
money to militaries reduces the capital available for 
Southeast Asia’s weak civilian police forces, for edu- 
cational reform programs designed to reduce the 
appeal of radical madrassahs (religious schools), for 
good governance, or for human rights programs. 
Aiding armies containing elements responsible for 
security problems only contributes to future insta- 
bility and sends the message that Washington is 
willing to weaken democratic institutions. Conse- 
quently, increased instability and weaker state insti- 
tutions would make it easier for radicals to avoid 
immigration controls, obtain weapons, or raise and 
move money. 
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At the same time, backing leaders like Mahathir 
and organizations like the TN1 demonstrates to the 
region that Washington cannot, in the words of 
Dana Dillon, a former United States army officer in 
Southeast Asia, “separate the fans in the stands from 
the players on the field.” The United States needs 
to distinguish among peaceful Islamic parties that 
want a role in a democratic system, homegrown 
insurgents with local grievances, and terrorist 
groups with links to international networks like Al 
Qaeda. With American support, Mahathir arrests 
opposition parties like pas, while Megawati draws 
up her own version of Malaysia's isa. Meanwhile, 
the Philippine military lumps together the Abu 
Sayyaf with Islamic groups like the Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF) that are viewed as legiti- 
mate voices of dissent by many Filipino Muslims 
and that have abandoned violent tactics. Since the 
Special Forces training began, the Philippine army’s 
increasingly aggressive operations in the south have 
angered many members of the MNLF, which is 
demobilizing as part of a 1996 peace agreement 
signed with Manila. Some MNLF members have 
threatened to take up arms again. 

An inability to differentiate between violent and 
nonviolent groups, between Muslim democrats and 
radical Islamists, could alienate the very moderates 
Washington needs to cultivate. After all, it was for- 
mer Indonesian dictator Suharto’s repression of all 
Islamic parties that pushed some Indonesian Mus- 
lim leaders to become more radical and turn to vio- 
lence. Similarly, abuses committed today by the TNI 
could push more moderate Muslims into the fun- 
damentalists’ camp. 


LEARNING FROM PAST MISTAKES 

Simply providing guns and training for Southeast 
Asian armies would repeat mistakes made in South 
Asia during the 1980s, when Washington funneled 
aid to Islamist militias in Afghanistan but did not 
minimize popular sympathy for extremists, address 
the roots of militancy in Pakistan, or question the 
behavior of its proxies, the Pakistani military and 
the mujahideen. In Southeast Asia, Washington 
must simultaneously pursue several goals. Most 
important, the United States needs to adopt a law 
enforcement—oriented approach that focuses on 
police work and forces Southeast Asian authorities 
to distinguish between the “players” and the “fans.” 
The United. States could provide more aid for 
Southeast Asia’s civilian police and could facilitate 
greater sharing of intelligence and counterterrorism 
expertise through the ASEAN Regional Forum or by 
calling a regional summit on terrorism. Currently, 
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when faced with a terrorist threat, each Southeast 
Asian nation immediately looks to the United States 
for help, even though neighbors like Singapore may 
be knowledgeable about battling terrorists. 

Just as important, the United States could help 
address the complex indigenous causes of extrem- 
ist Islamist sentiment. American officials could 
push Southeast Asia’s leaders not to broaden the 
definition of terrorist so that it can be used to jus- 
tify repressing political opponents. Instead, South- 
east Asian leaders should use democratic 
institutions and methods to go on the political 
attack against radical Islamists. For example, 
Indonesian President Megawati could draw on 
revulsion at the Bali bombing to rally moderates 
around her, campaign aggressively against radical 
Islamists in future elections, and curtail her minis- 
ters’ ties to militants spewing anti-Western and anti- 
Semitic vitriol. After all, the majority of Indonesians 
still practice a liberal version of Islam: Indonesia 
recently voted down a constitutional amendment 
that would have forced Muslims to obey sharia 
(Islamic law). And Southeast Asian leaders who 
gained greater popular support through democratic 
means would be in a better position to extend civil- 
ian control over the armed forces, reducing the mil- 
itary’s economic and political influence. 

If Megawati and other Southeast Asian leaders 
prove willing to accept this political battle, Wash- 
ington could provide several forms of support. The 
United States might help cultivate moderate Mus- 
lim voices within civil society to reduce the influ- 
ence of radical madrassahs, which have produced 
many of the members of Jemaah Islamiya and other 
groups. (The madrassah in Solo, Indonesia that 
trained many Jemaah Islamiya members is still 
operational and currently enrolls more than 2,000 
students.) Washington could provide funding for 
nongovernmental organizations focusing on con- 
flict reduction in the southern Philippines, the 
Moluccas, and other areas where radical Islamists 
are strong. The United States also could support the 
creation of an Indonesian human rights court and 
push for a more thorough examination of past 
abuses by the armed forces. 

Simultaneously, Washington could adopt several 
strategies to allay Southeast Asian fears of Ameri- 
can might. The United States should set a timetable 
and exit strategy for any assistance it provides to 
Southeast Asian intelligence, civilian police, or mil- 
itaries. Washington also could emphasize that it has 


no desire to maintain permanent military bases in 
the region. 

Economic development also will prove crucial to 
reducing radicalism. The United States, the largest 
source of new foreign investment in Indonesia, could 
push the International Monetary Fund, World Bank, 
and other lenders to extend the length of their loans 
to Jakarta and provide new assistance. The interna- 
tional organizations could also target aid for projects 
overseen by international NGos, could avoid provid- 
ing aid to military-linked businesses, and could 
specifically target small companies. Some Indonesian 
ministers recognize they need more help and have 
asked the World Bank for special fast-disbursing 
loans designed to help the “educated unemployed”— 
the hundreds of thousands of young Indonesians 
leaving college who are unable to find jobs. Wash- 
ington also could help the Philippines reschedule its 
crippling burden of foreign debt and could provide 
guarantees for Philippine, Thai, Indonesian, and 
Malaysian agricultural exports. 


STEMMING THE TIDE 

As the Bali bombing demonstrates, terrorist 
groups, including some with links to Al Qaeda, are 
becoming more aggressive in Southeast Asia. All 
indications suggest that terror networks are likely 
to pose an even greater threat to the region's devel- 
opment and stability, and that radical Islam is 
attracting growing numbers of adherents. Yet it 
should be remembered, although Southeast Asian 
Muslims traditionally followed a syncretic version 
of the faith, and although the region is home to a 
diverse range of ethnicities and religions, Afghani- 
stan in the 1970s also was known for its liberal 
Islam and ethnoreligious diversity. 

As currently constituted, America’s new Southeast 
Asia strategy will not stem this rising tide of Islamism 
and terror. Backing military forces that are them- 
selves responsible for societal breakdown will only 
weaken the rule of law, allowing Islamists more room 
to slip in and out of porous borders, train recruits, 
and launch attacks. Aiding armies will do nothing to 
boost economic development in the region, which 
still has not recovered from the financial crisis that 
swept the region in the late 1990s. Only by attacking 
the root causes of terror and by pushing Southeast 
Asia's leaders to use democratic methods to confront 
radicals in the political arena can the United States 
and the region’s governments avoid a replay of 
Afghanistan's descent into chaos. 
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Same War, Different Views: 
Germany, Japan, and the War on Terrorism 


PETER J. KATZENSTEIN 


ven the closest allies of the United States do 
F not view September 11 as Washington does: 

a conflict between global networks of ter- 
rorists linked to evil states that support them and 
an international alliance of good states bent on 
prevailing in a prolonged struggle. International- 
izing the war on terrorism based on America’s 
understanding will thus be a Herculean task. The 
response of others depends on how foreign gov- 
ernments conceptualize the events of September 
11, how they think about war and crime, and what 
they deem to be the appropriate measures to cope 
with each. Such considerations determine whether 
and how September 11 will be construed as a 
threat to state security. 

A comparison of Germany and Japan, against the 
background of the United States, illustrates the 
point. Washington saw the September 11 attacks as 
an act of “war” that required and justified a military 
response. Although initially the German govern- 
~ ment went along with this view—in part perhaps 
because Germany was a central staging area for the 
attacks—after the defeat of the Taliban government 
in Afghanistan, Germany saw September 11 as a 
“crime” for which military instruments were largely 
unsuitable. Required instead was patient police 
cooperation, intelligence sharing, perhaps interna- 
tional legal proceedings, and careful attention to the 
underlying social and economic causes of terrorism 
and its political and diplomatic remedies. 


l 
PETER J. KATZENSTEIN is the Walter S. Carpenter, Jr. Professor 
of International Studies at Cornell University. A longer version 
of this essay is under review for publication in International 
Organization. 
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For the Japanese government, September 11 was 
foremost a “big event,” one that offered an oppor- 
tunity to show symbolically that Japan was part of 
the war against terrorism and to prepare Japan bet- 
ter for a national emergency. Yet September 11 did 
not elicit drastic action from Tokyo, a response 
quite similar to the government's reaction to the 
1995 sarin gas attacks by the apocalyptic cult group 
Aum Shinrikyo. 

Germany's and Japan’s counterterrorist policies, 
both before and after September 11, have been very 
different. In Germany more than in Japan, the con- 
cept of “terror” since 1945 has historical connota- 
tions that are linked not only to extremist groups 
but also to the state, which had abused its power for 
unspeakable evil in the 1930s and 1940s. In both 
countries, terrorism is typically viewed not as a mil- 
itary but as a policing problem. And it is typically 
placed in a broader political and social perspective 
that seeks to comprehend and cope with both its 
manifestations and its roots. Because military 
force—especially the unilateral use of military 
force—is politically taboo for reasons of history and 
identity, and an operational impossibility for lack of 
military capability, Germany and Japan have favored 
international police action and economic incentives. 

This difference matters politically. In light of 
Germany's and Japan’s approaches to counterter- 
rorism, disagreement is unavoidable on a crucial 
point: America’s conflation of the war on terrorist 
networks that have global reach, specifically Al 
Qaeda and allied groups, with the war on the “axis 
of evil” (Iraq, Iran, and North Korea) that President 
George W. Bush’s 2002 State of the Union address 
and subsequent interviews by Secretary of State 
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Colin Powell identified as possible targets of pre- 
emptive, unilateral military strikes by the United 
States. Vice President Dick Cheney's unilateral dec- 
laration in August 2002 of a fundamental change 
in American objectives in Iraq (away from a tough 
inspection regime and the elimination of weapons 
of mass destruction toward an insistence on regime 
change in Baghdad) set the stage for a highly 
unusual deterioration in United States-German 
relations. Cheney’s speech prompted a very sharp, 
public rebuke from Chancellor Gerhard Schréder, 
who subsequently exploited latent anti-American 
and pacifist sentiments, especially in eastern Ger- 
many, in a populist electoral campaign in the fall 
that brought him a slender margin of victory. Both 
Japan and Germany strongly favor an engagement 
strategy to alter Iran’s and North Korea’s policies 
on the spread of weapons of mass destruction. To 
use NATO for preemp- 
tive strikes against 
global networks of 
terror, and to deal 
with these networks, 
as the United States 
did with the Taliban, 
is politically unac- 
ceptable for Germany and many of NATO’s other 
European members. 

History and conceptions of self have also fostered 
less admirable traits in German and Japanese coun- 
terterrorism policies. A central aspect of their policy 
repertoires has been to export the problems of ter- 
rorism to others. Both states preferred to keep a low 
international profile and avoid antagonizing other 
states. And both were remarkably unconcerned with 
the harmful international consequences of their 
domestic counterterrorist policies. Having success- 
fully pushed the terrorist Japanese Red Army out of 
Japan in the early 1970s, neither the Japanese police 
nor the government was concerned about its killing 
sprees in other countries. Japanese officials were 
slow in learning that this was politically shortsighted 
and unacceptable to other states. Germany adopted 
a policy that focused police attention only on ter- 
rorist acts committed on German territory. Since a 
clause in the German Basic Law, informed by the 
religious persecutions of the 1930s and 1940s, pro- 
hibited the government from banning any faith- 
based group—even one advocating and supporting 
terrorist activities abroad—the police did not con- 
cern themselves with the possible terrorist threats 
that extremist groups, including religious organiza- 
tions, operating in Germany created for other coun- 





Japan’s counterterrorism policy resembles 
its defense policy. It is, by United States standards, 
halfhearted—less a policy and more a stance. 


tries. “It was considered bad politics,” wrote Jane 
Kramer in the February 11, 2002 New Yorker, “to 
suggest that Germany was buying the enviable safety 
within its borders by providing a safe haven for the 
kind of fanatics who don’t think twice about the 
safety of other people, even, demonstrably, other 
Muslims.” In Japan and Germany, religious groups 
thus were exempted from the crackdown on secular 
extremism that occurred in both countries in the 
1970s and 1980s. Yet in the 1990s it was religious 
groups that engaged in new forms of terrorism. Both 
states thus betrayed a distinctive narrowness in out- 
look, inwardness in orientation, and a beggar-thy- 
neighbor policy that is explained by the effects of 
historical experiences on self-conceptions in the 
twentieth century rather than by a cold-blooded cal- 
culation of the narrow conception of self-interest 
this behavior undoubtedly expressed. 

Material capabili- 
ties and objective fac- 
tors are typically 
irrelevant to a political 
analysis of terrorism. 
What matters are the 
political importance of 
processes that shape 
how groups and governments conceive of the use of 
violence, how publics perceive and interpret insecu- 
rity, and how threats are constructed politically. By 
its very nature, terrorism does not lend itself well to 
the style of analysis that remains the staple of secu- 
rity studies: an examination of material capabilities 
at the level of the international system. Terrorism is 
instead about the politics of threat magnification. 
The weak fight in ways that expose the weaknesses 
of the strong. Al Qaeda illustrates this general point. 
Its main weapons are surprise and the spreading of 
psychological terror that is disproportionate to the 
death and destruction its actions unleash. 

Students of terrorism agree that conceptions, 
interpretations, and processes of threat construc- 
tion occur mostly within polities rather than 
between them; as Wesleyan political scientist 
Martha Crenshaw argues, a “major constraint on 
policy is domestic.” Domestic constraints differ 
across countries. Americans, for example, tend to 
understand the concept of national security pri- 
marily in military terms. And the tendency of the 
Bush administration to frame terrorism as a threat 
posed equally by evil states and nonstate groups is 
also distinctive. It is easy to lose sight of how atyp- 
ical, even among liberal democracies, are the 
American view of international life in Manichaean 


terms and the American emphasis on the military 
dimension of society. Germany’s and Japan’s very 
different approaches to counterterrorism are use- 
ful reminders of American exceptionalism. 

Not surprisingly, September 11 had a larger effect 
on Germany than on Japan. The evidence clearly 
shows that terrorists used Germany as a major stag- 
ing area for the September 11 attacks. Three of the 
four pilots of the planes that crashed into the World 
Trade Center and the Pentagon had lived in Ham- 
burg. At the same time, German solidarity with 
America was very strong. A quarter of a million 
people showed up at a demonstration for New York 
in front of the Brandenburg Gate, the largest of 
scores of such demonstrations that occurred across 
the country after the attacks. Germany has a leg- 
islative history of forceful counterterrorist policies. 
And the government was fully aware of Germany's 
vulnerability. Japan, by contrast, felt more removed 
from Al Qaeda’s threats. It seized on September 11 
as a political opportunity to show resolve and thus 
to escape the criticism of being a do-nothing power, 
a painful memory of the Persian Gulf War. Rather 
than prepare for new security threats, the govern- 
ment engaged in symbolic measures on the foreign 
policy front, and it sent to the Diet emergency laws 
granting the government badly needed powers in 
case of an enemy attack on Japan. As was true of 
the 1995 sarin gas attacks, the Japanese government 
adhered to a tepid counterterrorist policy after 
September 11. 


GERMANY ENTERS THE FRAY 

Three members of a terrorist cell in Hamburg, 
from three different countries, were centrally 
involved in the September 11 attacks; the German 
police have issued arrest warrants for two others still 
at large. At least two other cells in Germany have also 
been linked to Osama bin Laden. After Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer’s Westpolitik (which in the 1950s 
tied Germany with Western Europe and the United 
States) and Chancellor Willy Brandts Ostpolitik 
(which in the 1970s pursued an active détente pol- 
icy with the Soviet Union, the German Democratic 
Republic—as East Germany was then called—and 
the states of central and eastern Europe), September 
11 and the war in Afghanistan established another 
important milestone in the evolution of German for- 
eign and security policy during the 1990s. Since the 
end of the cold war, and culminating with the 
deployment of German troops in the Kosovo war in 
1999, Germany had resolved (sort of) the issue of the 
use of force in a multilateral operation with the pre- 
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cise balance of United Nations, NATO, and European 
support to be decided on an ad hoc basis. September 
11 is a watershed because Germany assumed mili- 
tary responsibility in a worldwide context. Although 
a minority in the Social Democratic Party (sPD), the 
Greens, and the former Communists were evidently 
dissatisfied, Chancellor Gerhard Schréder’s forceful 
Reichstag speech on October 11, 2001 declaring Ger- 
manys “unrestricted solidarity” with the United 
States led to an “irrevocable” change in Germany's 
position and committed Germany to military opera- 
tions to defend freedom and human rights and 
restore stability and security. A month later, a small 
group of the chancellor’s opponents in the spp and 
the Green Party were close to breaking up the coali- 
tion government by opposing the deployment of 
3,900 German troops as part of the international 
force fighting the Taliban in Afghanistan. In one of 
Germany’ rare no-confidence votes, the government 
won by only 10 votes. Support for Germany’s mili- 
tary participation in the Persian Gulf War and in 
Kosovo was, respectively, 17 percent in March 1991 
and 19 percent in March 1999; in September 2001, 
58 percent favored Germany's military participation 
in the war against terrorism, a figure that by Novem- 
ber 2001 had dropped to 35 percent. Consequently, 
the German military is involved in surveillance 
around the Cape of Africa, and Germany has played 
a central role in the political and economic recon- 
struction and the policing of Afghanistan—and only 
a modest military role, a division of labor that is 
likely to suit both Berlin and Washington, even 
though their relations have become decidedly 
strained after Germany’s refusal to participate in a 
war against Iraq. 

Germany also took important counterterrorist 
measures at home, tilting the balance between lib- 
erty and security toward the former, without creat- 
ing the necessity, as had been true in the 1970s, for 
the Constitutional Court to adjudicate irreconcil- 
able conflicts. Specifically, the German parliament 
passed two counterterrorism laws, whose main pro- 
visions were not triggered by the September 11 
attacks but had been debated widely previously. 

The first law tightened airport security and with- 
drew the constitutional provision forbidding the 
government to ban religious groups that advocate 
terrorism. Shortly after the law took effect on 
December 8, 2001, the government moved against 
20 religious associations and conducted more than 
200 raids. The main target was the Cologne 
caliphate, whose leader, Metin Kaplan, had been 
sentenced in November 2000 to a four-year prison 
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term in connection with the murder of a rival in 
Berlin. He had also planned an airplane attack on 
the Ataturk mausoleum in Ankara in 1998 and had 
close ties to Al Qaeda. The first counterterrorism law 
also proposed insertion of a new article into Ger- 
manys criminal code to permit the prosecution of 
individuals who supported terrorist acts committed 
in other countries. In the Red—Green government 
coalition, the Green Party as well as a faction of the 
SPD objected strongly. The political logjam was bro- 
ken only after the explosion of a truck outside a his- 
toric Tunisian synagogue on April 11, 2002 killed 19 
tourists, 12 of whom were German. When Al Qaeda 
claimed responsibility for the attack more than two 
months later, not many were surprised. The cir- 
cumstantial evidence had pointed to strong links of 
the suicide driver to groups operating in Canada and 
Germany that had presumed ties with Al Qaeda. In 
Berlin the political 
reaction was almost 
instantaneous. 
Parliament quickly 
passed the criminal 


forth membership 

in and the assis- 

tance of a terrorist organization operating abroad 
that goes beyond verbal support is a criminal 
offense. This is the legal instrument that puts teeth 
into the efforts of the German police to arrest for- 
eign terrorists operating from within Germany. 

The second counterterrorism law, which became 
effective on January 1, 2002, adjusts over 100 regu- 
lations in 17 laws and 5 administrative decrees. The 
gist of the changes is to strengthen the government's 
preventive approach to terrorism. The law gives Ger- 
many’s various security organizations the power to 
access the telephone, banking, employment, and 
university records of individuals. In addition to their 
original mandate of collecting general overview 
information on the activities and tendencies of rad- 
ical groups intent on subverting Germany’s consti- 
tutional order, the primary mission of the security 
organizations has been redefined to include surveil- 
lance of individuals who are threatening to under- 
mine the idea of international understanding and 
world peace. Identity papers of foreigners will 
include new biometric information such as finger- 
prints and face recognition data, a provision that 
may soon be extended to the identification cards of 
all German citizens once parliament has specified 
guarantees against possible abuses of the new police 
powers. Further investigative powers have been 





In contrast to the cold war, the war on terrorism 
will test alliance cohesion in ways that touch the depth 
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granted to the two federal security organizations, the 
Federal Criminal Police and the Federal Border 
Police, and cooperation between local and regional 
police organizations has also been improved. Ger- 
manys immigration laws have also been rewritten to 
further enhance information on foreigners, includ- 
ing voice recordings of asylum seekers to be stored 
for a decade and on-line police access to the data of 
the immigration and naturalization services. Because 
of the strong opposition of the smaller of the two 
parties forming the coalition government, some con- 
troversial measures, such as the expansion of the 
investigative powers of the three federal intelligence 
services, have a sunset clause of five years. 

Although Germany was a major base of opera- 
tions for Al Qaeda, German laws had previously 
prevented arrests without serious suspicions of 
illegal activities. In contrast to more than 20 
arrests made by 
Belgian, British, 
French, Italian, 
Spanish, and Bos- 
nian police, Ger- 
many’s first arrest 
came on Nov- 
ember 28, almost 
10 weeks after the September 11 attacks. By late 
April 2002, however, the German police were able 
to make numerous arrests, among them 11 mem- 
bers of the Al-Tawhid movement, a little-known 
Palestinian group with links to Al Qaeda, and 8 
members of a group apparently controlled by Abu 
Musaab Zarqawi, a top Al Qaeda operative who is 
believed to be in hiding in Iran. 

Police practice also changed. In the largest opera- 
tion ever mounted by the federal police, 600 officers, 
in cooperation with the FBI, were assigned to investi- 
gate the plot. Within two weeks the police in five 
regional states were reactivating the dragnet 
approach they had used in the 1970s and stopped 
using around 1980 amid growing political opposi- 
tion. Codified legally in 1988, it had remained 
unused until fall 2001. The statistical profile of 
potential suspects consisted of men aged 20 to 35, 
from the Middle East, enrolled in engineering 
schools, and without prior criminal convictions. The 
operation proved to be a flop; after several months 
not a single “sleeper” terrorist had been identified. 
Published reports about the arrest of seven suspected 
members of a new cell in Hamburg did not fit the sta- 
tistical profile. One member was 51 years old, 
another was a German citizen, and several had not 
been university students. 


Why key terrorist cells were operating from Ger- 
many appears to be self-evident, at least in retro- 
spect. Germany has more foreign residents than any 
other society in Europe, including 3 million Mus- 
lims. Berlin has the third-largest Turkish population 
in the world. The crackdown with which the 
French government answered a spate of terrorist 
bombings in the 1990s dispersed some Algerian 
cells to surrounding countries, including Germany. 
And large numbers of asylum seekers were admit- 
ted to Germany in the 1980s and 1990s, including 
many from countries whose governments waged 
war on religious fundamentalist movements. Sta- 
tistical data released by the Office for the Protection 
of the Constitution suggest that in the late 1980s, 
foreigners living in Germany who belonged to rad- 
ical organizations (117,000) were more numerous 
than German members of these organizations 
(85,000). Twenty Islamic organizations with a total 
of 32,000 members were under observation by the 
Office for the Protection of the Constitution in 2001 
(compared with the 10,400 far-right German 
extremists under surveillance). Of these, 27,500 
were members of a radical Turkish organization, 
Milli Görüsh; in addition there were 12 Arab 
Islamic extremist organizations, with 3,100 sup- 
porters, including the Muslim Brotherhood, Hamas, 
Hezbollah, and two Algerian groups, the Islamic 
Salvation Front and the Armed Islamic Group. 
Some estimates suggest that as many as 10 percent 
of these might be prepared to commit violent 
crimes. German police estimate that about 100 rad- 
icals currently living in Germany received training 
in Osama bin Laden's camps in Afghanistan or Pak- 
istan. They arrested Mamduh Mahmud Salim, a 
suspected senior financial operative and arms sup- 
plier of Al Qaeda, in Bavaria in September 1998 and 
extradited him to the United States. And'on Decem- 
ber 25, 2000 they arrested in Frankfurt four Alge- 
rians armed with guns and explosives; a fifth man 
was picked up the following April in Karlsruhe. 
These arrests were all part of a sting operation to 
prevent an Al Qaeda attack on Strasbourg planned 
for December 2001. 

Germany’s various security organizations were 
not totally unprepared for September 11, but they 
often felt powerless. The head of the Command 
Center of the Swat-Team/Surveillance Unit of the 
Federal Criminal Investigation Office (Bun- 
deskriminalamt) in Wiesbaden, Klaus Jansen, refers 
to Germany as a “place of rest” (Ruheraum) for ter- 
rorists. In 1997 the Federal Security Service (Bun- 
desnachrichtendienst) and the Office for the 
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Protection of the Constitution prepared a long 
study that addressed the threat foreign extremist 
and terrorist groups posed for Germany. And in 
2000, after more than a year of investigation, the 
Federal Criminal Investigation Office submitted to 
the Office of the Federal Prosecutor a report detail- 
ing various connections between Osama bin Laden 
and Germany. These and other reports were not suf- 
ficiently alarming, however, to shake the liberal 
legacy of Germany’s post-Nazi history. History and 
memory have a powerful effect on policy. The cur- 
rent generation of political leaders takes pride in 
having learned the lessons of Germany's Nazi past. 
Since terrorism was defined only with reference to 
attacks inside Germany, cooperation with foreign 
intelligence and police services necessarily has been 
limited. Only two notable terrorist acts perpetrated 
by Muslims have occurred in Germany—the killing 
of Israeli athletes by Palestinian gunmen during the 
Munich Olympic Games in 1972, and the bombing 
of a Berlin nightclub in 1986 (court proceedings in 
the latter case have dragged on for 14 years). In 
short, the prominence of the anti-authoritarian 
1968 generation in positions of political power in 
the 1990s has strengthened the country’ liberal asy- 
lum policy and generous social-assistance programs 
that have made Germany an attractive location for 
“sleeper” cells of terrorist organizations. 


JAPAN'S SECURITY STRATEGY REDEFINED? 

Japanese Prime Minister Junichiro Koizumi 
responded quickly and decisively to the September 
11 attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pen- 
tagon. A seven-point emergency plan committed 
the Japanese military to support United States coun- 
termeasures in Afghanistan. In images that were 
broadcast around the globe, units of the Japanese 
navy accompanied the aircraft carrier uss Kitty 
Hawk and other ships as they left Japanese coastal 
waters for positions in the Middle East on Septem- 
ber 21, 2001 (specifically, Koizumi committed three 
destroyers and other ships to provide support for 
United States forces in the Indian Ocean). Although 
both the plan and the deployments were largely 
symbolic, they mattered politically. Koizumi wanted 
to preempt the criticism that had met Japan’s tepid 
response after the Persian Gulf War a decade ear- 
lier. The prime minister's stance assured the United 
States that the policies that had been enacted since 
the mid-1990s were indeed being honored in times 
of crisis. 

For the first time Japan was playing a regional 
security role in supporting the United States. 
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September 11 thus consolidated a redefinition in 
the United States—Japan security arrangements that 
had gradually taken shape during the 1990s. The 
net result of these various agreements has been to 
more thoroughly regionalize the scope of the 
arrangements to deal with issues of peace and secu- 
rity throughout the Asia Pacific. Self-Defense Forces 
(SDF) operations will no longer focus solely on the 
defense of the Japanese home islands. In addition, 
the Japanese government agreed to provide refugee 
relief and other humanitarian assistance, grant aid 
to frontline states, share intelligence, participate in 
international police cooperation, work with other 
central and commercial banks to restrict funding for 
terrorist organizations, and help establish a gov- 
ernment in Afghanistan with a broad political base. 
These steps, Michael Armacost and Kenneth Pyle 
argue, “move Japan decisively toward some middle 
ground between the hypernationalism of World 
War II and what some have described as the ‘tooth- 
less pacifism’ of its post- 
war defense policy.”! 
But it is far from clear 
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people under their protection. Furthermore, the 
cabinet prepared and the Diet enacted legislation 
that has permitted Japan to ratify the UN Conven- 
tions for the Suppression of Terrorist Bombings, 
which the uN General Assembly adopted in 1997 
and Japan signed a year later. 

The police and airlines tightened security proce- 
dures, yet the measures adopted were modest at 
best. The National Police Agency, for example, 
decided to arm Japan's police forces with 1,000 auto- 
matic rifles. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MOFA) 
established a special unit within the Policy Coordi- 
nation Division, staffed by about 10 officials and 
headed by a division chief charged with assisting the 
newly created post of “ambassador in charge of ter- 
rorism.” In brief, the new counterterrorism legisla- 
tion deals with the fall-out of September 11 in terms 
of the established political fault lines about what is 
and what is not permitted under Japan’s peace con- 
stitution. The bill does not deal with counterterror- 
ism as it is understood in 
the United States. If the 
war on terrorism were to 


whether Koizumi’s and were not totally unprepared for September 11, be fought in Japan and 


the Diets initial reaction 
did much to enhance 
Japan’s capacity to ad- 
dress terrorist threats. Under the headline “The Diet 
That Set a Precedent,” the December 11, 2001 Japan 
Times lauded the impressive Diet session because it 
paved the “way for the first ‘war-time’ deployment 
overseas of the Self-Defense Forces.” The new Bill to 
Support Counterterrorism, passed on October 29, 
2001, was no more than a marginal extension of 
existing legislation, however. This law, writes David 
Leheny, is basically an “initiative to help U.S. action 
in this specific instance.”2 It does little to prepare the 
government or the public, since the war on terror- 
ism is spreading to Southeast Asia. 

The law permits the dispatch of the spr to the 
Indian Ocean and the support of United States com- 
bat troops in Afghanistan with water and fuel sup- 
plies. It permits the spF to conduct surveillance and 
intelligence operations as long as the spF does not 
become part of the military force employed by any 
country, and authorizes Japan’s soldiers to use 
weapons not only in self-defense but also to defend 


1Michael H. Armacost and Kenneth B. Pyle, “Japan and the 
Engagement of China: Challenges for U.S. Policy Coordina- 
tion,” NBR Analysis, December 2001. 

2David Leheny, “Tokyo Confronts Terror,” Policy Review 
110 (December/January, 2001/2002), pp. 37-47. 


but they often felt powerless. 


Southeast and East Asia, 
this legislation leaves 
Japan woefully unpre- 
pared. In the words of one of Japan's leading inter- 
national relations specialists, Akihiko Tanaka, “we 
have laws for when there is a crisis in the region, and 
now we will probably have a law when there is a cri- 
sis far overseas. But the laws for when Japan is 
attacked are inadequate.” 

In addition to the counterterrorism legislation, in 
spring 2002 the cabinet approved a package of three 
bills concerning a direct attack on the home islands 
of Japan. The most important of these bills defines 
more precisely responses in the eventuality of a 
direct attack, although the definition of “direct 
attack” is ambiguous. The other two bills amend the 
Self-Defense Forces Law and the law governing the 
Security Council of Japan. Prime Minister Koizumi 
thus appeared on the verge of a successful reform of 
Japan’s security laws, an accomplishment that was 
denied to his father, Junya Koizumi, when he headed 
the Defense Agency in the 1960s. At issue, politically, 
is not preparation for the most acute of Japan’s secu- 
rity threats, North Korean spy ships and missile or 
terror attacks. The emergency legislation is instead 
designed to chip away at the government’ traditional 
interpretation of Japan's peace constitution without 
wrestling with the politically volatile issue of refor- 
mulating Article 9 of what is known as Japan’s peace 


constitution. With many quietly uneasy in the gov- 
erning coalition and with vociferous criticism com- 
ing from the opposition—along with the opposition’s 
boycott of the Diet and an unrelated scandal involv- 
ing the Defense Agency and the spF—the govern- 
ment decided not to push the bills through the Diet 
in the session ending in July 2002. 

Japan's counterterrorism policy thus resembles its 
defense policy. It is, by United States standards, half- 
hearted—less a policy and more a stance. The 
Japanese polity shuns giving too much power to the 
executive branch of government. It values nonvio- 
lence more than most and thus seeks to save lives 
through negotiation and ransom paying rather than 
insisting on principles such as “never negotiate with 
terrorists.” A new and tougher policy with which all 
of the major industrial nations appear to have agreed 
ostensibly has ended Japan's favored approach. Yet it 
remains, as of today, untested. In the late 1990s the 
Japanese press reported the payment of a sizable ran- 
som ($2 million to $5 million) to the Islamic Move- 
ment of Uzbekistan, which is linked closely to Al 
Qaeda, to win the release of four Japanese geologists 
taken hostage in 1999. While this practice does not 
meet Japan's international commitments, it does 
accord with the wishes of the Japanese public. 


Japan’s security strategy after the cold war has‘ 


seen no radical change. It remains “comprehen- 
sive.” The bureau that in English is called the “Anti- 
Terrorism Bureau” in MOFA is, in Japanese, the 
“Office of Special Measures for Our Citizens Over- 
seas.” It is under the jurisdiction of the Consular 
and Migration Affairs Division of MOFA, whose chief 
responsibility is indeed to protect Japanese citizens 
overseas, not apprehend terrorists. Japan’s coun- 
terterrorism stance remained unchanged even by 
two politically all-consuming terrorist episodes that 
the country faced in the 1990s: the attacks by Aum 
Shinrikyo in Tokyo in 1995, and the takeover of the 
Japanese ambassadors residence by the Tupac 
Amaru movement in Lima, Peru in 1996. It comes 
as little surprise that the policy response to Septem- 
ber 11 has been muted as well. Such a low-key and 
reactive policy is not necessarily inferior to a more 
energetic approach; it helps give Japan a low inter- 
national profile. In sharp contrast, as David Leheny 
has noted, America’s policy “makes it a more useful 
target for Usama bin Laden’s Al Qaida, for example, 
than it might be otherwise.” 


AMERICA’S MANICHAEAN VISION 
After a quick victory over the Taliban, the United 
States and the European states have found them- 
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selves at odds over numerous issues affecting police 
cooperation. Without exception all European coun- 
tries are deeply concerned about the indeterminate 
detention of an unknown number of enemy com- 
batants in Guantánamo. They are legally bound, 
and politically committed, to refuse cooperation in 
judicial proceedings should suspected terrorists, if 
convicted, receive the death penalty. Contentious in 
talks between the United States and France, Spain, 
and Germany, among others, this is a serious hur- 
dle in the negotiations of a European Union—United 
States extradition and judicial cooperation agree- 
ment that commenced in spring 2002. Besides the 
thorny issue of extradition in cases involving the 
death penalty and trials by special tribunals, Ger- 
many is also calling for strong guarantees to ensure 
stringent data protection 

Other episodes also illustrate the wide gap that 
separates the United States even from its closest ally, 
Britain. Officials in London did not conceal their 
dismay about the remarks of Joe Allbaugh, director 
of the United States Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency and a close friend of President Bush, 
who declared in an interview that he had been 
“stunned” by the Europeans’ failure to realize that 
an attack like September 11 could happen any- 
where. As these officials pointed out subsequently, 
London had lived for several decades with the pos- 
sibility of Irish Republican Army terrorism. And 
London's security provisions have been increased 
significantly since September 11 through integrated 
emergency structures that New York does not have, 
despite a more powerful municipal government. 

German police officials are dismayed that a key 
figure in the September 11 attacks and the Ham- 
burg scene, Mohamed Heidar Zammar, a citizen of 
both Germany and Syria who had lived in Germany 
since 1971, was apparently arrested in Morocco, 
and, with knowledge of the United States but not of 
Germany, extradited to Syria, where he is being 
interviewed by Syrian agents and possibly provid- 
ing information to the United States about the back- 
ground of the plot. Germany did not learn of the 
arrest for several months, further fueling resent- 
ment about the reluctance of the United States to 
share intelligence. At the same time, American 
police officials are highly critical of Germany's 
police and new security laws that continue to pro- 
tect the rights of suspected individuals much more 
than is now customary in the United States. In con- 
trast to the cold war, the war on terrorism will test 
alliance cohesion in ways that touch the depth of a 
country’s security ideology and judicial philosophy. 
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The great diversity that exists even among the clos- 
est allies of the United States will very likely doom 
any effort to impose one country’s political logic on 
a pluralistic world. 

Conceptions of self and historical memory are no 
less powerful in shaping the United States approach 
to the war on terrorism than they have proved for 
America’s closest allies. For Americans September 
11 was a second “day of infamy.” Al Qaeda had 
learned from its bungled 1993 attempt. It appar- 
ently acted alone rather than, as in 1993, with the 
suspected assistance of Iraq.3 The attack was car- 
ried out by foreigners who had entered the United 
States unobtrusively and who did not survive the 
attack, not by radicals associated with mosques in 
the New York area who made their escape. And it 
used a daringly new weapon of mass murder. Out 
of the clear blue sky enemies staged a surprise 
attack on the United States more devastating than 
the one on Pearl Harbor, whose image it evoked. 
For more than half a century, with a broad arsenal 
of sophisticated weapons systems, United States 
security policy had aimed to prevent the recurrence 
of another surprise attack. Seeking to extend that 
policy, one of the most important political priorities 
of the Bush administration before September 11 was 
to prevent possible future attacks with a costly and 
yet untested national missile defense system. The 
mountain of rubble in lower Manhattan and the 
charred Pentagon symbolize the shattering of the 
American yearning for invulnerability. 

After a chaotic day and after one hasty video con- 
ference with his closest advisers, the president's 
response on the evening of September 11 was to 
frame the attack as an act of war waged on the United 
States that his administration had no choice but to 
counter.4 The “war on terrorism” to which Bush ral- 
lied the nation, broadened subsequently to the con- 
flict with the “axis of evil,” has reversed virtually all 
the presidents political priorities. Gone are the belief 
in small and decentralized government, the Powell 
doctrine of unambiguous political objectives and 
clear exit routes for military campaigns, the eschew- 
ing of nation building in poor countries, and the plea 
for a balanced budget and fiscal frugality. The United 
States is mobilizing on all fronts for war—amnilitary, 





3See Laurie Mylroie, The War Against America: Saddam 
Hussein and the World Trade Center Attacks, 2d ed. (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: American Enterprise Institute, 2001). 

4The most authoritative day-by-day account of the reaction 
of the Bush administration is in a series of eight articles that 
Dan Balz and Bob Woodward published in the Washington 
Post between January 27 and February 3, 2002. 


diplomatic, juridical, economic, organizational, and 
psychological—and it is doing so on a broad scale 
and with the assistance of a heterogeneous coalition 
of nations. When a serious conflict appears to divide 
“us” from “them,” national security is a potent sym- 
bol in American politics. War permits officials to rally 
support for programs and policies that otherwise 
would encounter domestic opposition. The response 
is not unlike that at the height of the cold war, which 
was also shaped by a Manichaean vision of the world 
and a sharply shifting balance in domestic politics 
away from civil liberties to national security. 

Like Japan and Germany in the 1970s, and again 
since September 11, the United States has created 
new government mechanisms to deal with its altered 
security needs and conceptions of legitimate author- 
ity. The planned Department of Homeland Security 
will become a case study in United States pluralist 
politics as various constituencies fight over the largest 
reorganization of the federal government in half a 
century. Dealing with internal security is a profoundly 
political issue about the proper balance between secu- 
rity and liberty. In the United States, as throughout 
the industrial world, liberal rights are being curtailed. 
Everywhere new structures for internal security are 
being created, and old ones are being centralized. 
Police, judicial, and political practices dealing with 
criminal surveillance are overhauled as the secrecy of 
telephone, banking, employment, and university 
records is being eroded. After September 11, acting 
within the letter of the law, in the United States scores 
of suspects were arrested and detained in solitary 
confinement as “material witnesses.” Legal proceed- 
ings are conducted in total secrecy. Laws governing 
wiretapping, immigration, asylum, and extradition 
are being rewritten. Security of airports and other 
public facilities has been tightened. New restrictions 
have been imposed on religious groups. Intelligence 
agencies have been granted greater leeway. Rules of 
international police cooperation are being redefined. 
And this is occurring in an atmosphere of fear and 
without significant public debate. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Sandra Day O’Connor was surely correct when 
she argued after September 11 that “we're likely to 
experience more restrictions on our personal freedom 
than has ever been the case in our country.” 

The same was true of Germany and, to a lesser 
extent, of Japan during their extended campaigns 
against domestic terrorism in the 1970s and 1980s. 
In seeking to protect the state against terrorism, the 
political power of the police expanded greatly in 
both countries, although in different ways: legally 
in Germany, practically in Japan. Citizen rights 


became more constricted. Yet history has proved 
wrong dire predictions made by many scholars and 
journalists about the rise of new types of German 
and Japanese police states. In the understanding of 
Germans and Japanese and in the views of casual 
visitors and informed observers, both are more lib- 
eral polities today than they were at the beginning 
of the 1970s. Changes in legal statutes and informal 
police practices are only one part in the broader 
social transformations of societies and states. In cri- 
sis situations, as was true of the early 1970s and 
again after the September 11 attacks, prior changes 
in legal statutes and police practice matter greatly. 
They define the baseline of what state officials and 
citizens consider normal and proper police conduct. 
But this is far from constituting the totality of expe- 
riences that make Germany and Japan significantly 
more liberal polities today than a generation ago, 
despite the existence of more restrictive security 
laws. It is easy to underestimate the importance of 
Attorney General John Ashcroft; it is also easy to 
overrate his importance. 
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The United States “war” on terrorism results pri- 
marily from the institutionalization of United States 
“national security” during the cold war; the war 
against the Taliban was for the United States a 
response that followed naturally from that security 
policy. Although in the short term it may do little 
to interfere with the Al Qaeda sleeper cells already 
in place around the world, in the medium term the 
elimination of an uncontested territorial space for 
the planning of terrorist operations will surely 
restrict the activities of Osama bin Laden and his 
close associates and impair Al Qaeda’s overall effec- 
tiveness. Waging a “war” against an enemy whose 
preferred staging areas for planning operations are 
the societies of America’s liberal allies in Europe 
and Asia—and American society itself—will be dif- 
ficult. It risks fighting nations that are endowed 
with distinctive historical memories and different 
self-conceptions. America’s vision of international 
life will be tested, and tested severely, by a compli- 
cated, messy, and contested series of counter- 
terrorist campaigns. x 
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What Is Cyberterrorism? 


MAURA CONWAY 


very machine connected to the Internet is 

potentially a printing press, a broadcasting 

station, or a place of assembly. The ability to 
communicate words, images, and sounds, which 
underlies the power to persuade, inform, witness, 
debate, and discuss (not to mention the power to 
slander, propagandize, disseminate bad or mislead- 
ing information, and engage in misinformation and 
disinformation) is no longer the sole province of 
_ those who own or control printing presses, radio 
stations, or television networks. And in the twenty- 
first century, terrorists are availing themselves of 
this opportunity. 

In particular, both substate and nonstate actors 
are said to be harnessing—or preparing to har- 
ness—the power of the Internet to harass and 
attack their foes. In newspapers and magazines, in 
film and on television, “cyberterrorism” is in the 
zeitgeist. The Internet is an ideal propaganda tool 
for terrorists: previously they had to communicate 
through acts of violence and hope that those acts 
garnered sufficient attention to publicize their 
cause or explain their ideological justification. 
With the advent of the Internet, the same groups 
can disseminate information undiluted by the 
media and untouched by government censors. In 
1999, 12 of the 30 groups deemed foreign terrorist 
organizations by the United States State Depart- 
ment had their own web sites. Today, a majority of 
the 33 groups on the same list have an on-line 


Maura Conway is a doctoral student in the department of polit- 
ical science, Trinity College, Dublin. 


1On May 3, 2002, the European Union updated its list of 
prohibited organizations. See <http://ue.eu.int/pressData/ 
en/misc/70413.pdf>. 

2This definition is from Title 22 of the United States Code, 
Section 2656f(d). This is also the definition employed in the 
United States State Department's annual report Patterns of 
Global Terrorism. 
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presence.! Are terrorist groups who operate in 
cyberspace “cyberterrorists”? The answer hinges 
on what constitutes cyberterrorism. 


MISDEFINING CYBERTERRORISM 

Barry Collin, a senior research fellow at the Insti- 
tute for Security and Intelligence in California, 
coined the term “cyberterrorism” in the 1980s. The 
concept is composed of two elements: cyberspace 
and terrorism. Cyberspace, according to Collin, 
may be conceived of as “that place in which com- 
puter programs function and data moves.” Terror- 
ism is a less easily defined term. This essay will use 
the definition of terrorism put forth by the United 
States government: “The term ‘terrorism’ means 
premeditated, politically motivated violence perpe- 
trated against non-combatant targets by sub- 
national groups or clandestine agents, usually 
intended to influence an audience.”2 

Combining these definitions results in a nar- 
rowly drawn working definition of cyberterrorism: 
premeditated, politically motivated attacks by sub- 
national groups or clandestine agents against infor- 
mation, computer systems, computer programs, 
and data that result in violence against noncombat- 
ant targets. By this definition, sending pornographic 
e-mails to minors, posting offensive content on the 
Internet, defacing web pages, stealing credit card 
information, posting credit card numbers on the 
Internet, and clandestinely redirecting Internet traf- 
fic from one site to another do not constitute 
instances of cyberterrorism, contrary to what local 
government authorities and the press have stated. 
Admittedly, terrorism is a notoriously difficult con- 
cept to define; however, the addition of computers 
to old-fashioned criminality it is not. 

The inflation of the concept of cyberterrorism 
may increase newspaper circulation but is ultimately 
not in the public interest. Despite this, many have 
suggested adopting yet broader definitions of the 


term. In a 1997 article in the journal Terrorism and 
Political Violence, Matthew Devost, Brian Houghton, 
and Neal Pollard defined “information terrorism” as 
the “intentional abuse of a digital information sys- 
tem, network or component toward an end that 
supports or facilitates a terrorist campaign or 
action.” They conceive of information terrorism as 
the “nexus between criminal information system 
fraud or abuse, and the physical violence of terror- 
ism.” This allows for attacks that would not neces- 
sarily result in violence against humans—although 
they might incite fear—to be characterized as ter- 
rorist. But while there is no single accepted defini- 
tion of so-called political terrorism, a majority of 
scholars agree that it has two integral components: 
the use of force or violence, and a political motiva- 
tion. Devost, Houghton, and Pollard are aware of 
this, but wish to allow for the inclusion of pure 
information-system abuse (that does not employ or 
result in physical violence) as a possible new facet 
of terrorism. Others have followed their lead. 
Israel’s former science minister, Michael Eitan, 
has deemed “sabotage over the Internet” as cyber- 
terrorism. And according to the Japanese govern- 
ment, cyberterrorism aims at “seriously affecting 
information systems of private companies and gov- 
ernment ministries and agencies by gaining illegal 
access to their computer networks and destroying 
data.” A report by the Moscow-based ITAR-TASS news 
agency states that in Russia cyberterrorism is per- 
ceived as the “use of computer technologies for ter- 
rorist purposes.” In 1999 a report by the Center for 
the Study of Terrorism and Irregular Warfare at the 
United States Naval Postgraduate School in Mon- 
terey, California defined cyberterrorism as the 
“unlawful destruction or disruption of digital prop- 
erty to intimidate or coerce people.” “We shall 
define cyberterrorism as any act of terrorism... 
that uses information systems or computer tech- 
nology either as a weapon or a target,” stated a 
recent NATO brief, Technology and Terrorism. Yael 
Shahar, webmaster at the International Policy Insti- 
tute for Counter-Terrorism in Herzliya, Israel, dif- 
ferentiates between many different types of what he 
prefers to call “information terrorism”: “electronic 
warfare” occurs when hardware is the target, “psy- 
chological warfare” is the goal of inflammatory con- 


3See John Leyden, “Palestinian Crackers Give Out Tools 
to Attack Israelis,” The Register December 4, 2000 
<http://www. theregister.co.uk/content/6/15199.html>. 

4Dr. Nuker’s home page is at <http://clik.to/gett>. You must 
contact him by e-mail, however, to receive a password to 
enter the site. 
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tent, and only “hacker warfare,” according to Sha- 
har, degenerates into cyberterrorism. 

John Leyden, writing in The Register, describes how 
a group of Palestinian hackers and sympathizers set 
up a web site that provides one-stop access to hack- 
ing tools and viruses, and tips on how to use these 
tools to mount attacks on Israeli targets. According to 
Leyden, these hackers are using the techniques of 
cyberterrorism.3 It is clear that Leyden and others 
wish to conflate politically motivated hacking—so- 
called hacktivism—and terrorism. Advancing one 
step further, Johan J. Ingles-le Noble, in the October 
21, 1999 Jane’ Intelligence Review, wrote that “Cyber- 
terrorism is not only about damaging systems but 
also about intelligence gathering. The intense focus 
on ‘shut-down-the-power-grid’ scenarios and tight 
analogies with physically violent techniques ignore 
other more potentially effective uses of IT [informa- 
tion technology] in terrorist warfare: intelligence- 
gathering, counter-intelligence and disinformation.” 

Ingles-le Noble’s comments highlight the more 
potentially realistic and effective uses of the Internet 
by terrorist groups. He mistakenly labels these alter- 
native uses “cyberterrorism.” Such a taxonomy is 
unnecessary. Consider the November 2000 elec- 
tronic attack carried out from Pakistan against the 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC), a 
pro-Israeli lobbying group in Washington, D.C. The 
group’s site was defaced with anti-Israeli commen- 
tary. The attacker also stole some 3,500 e-mail 
addresses and 700 credit card numbers, sent anti- 
Israeli diatribes to the addresses, and published the 
credit card data on the Internet. The Pakistani 
hacker who claimed responsibility for the incident, 
the self-styled Dr. Nuker, said he was a founder of 
the Pakistani Hackerz Club, the aim of which was 
to “hack for the injustice going around the globe, 
especially with [sic] Muslims.”4 Even had Dr. Nuker 
physically broken into arpac’s headquarters and 
stolen the credit card information and e-mail 
addresses, it would be considered a criminal under- 
taking, not an act of terrorism. Only if an individual 
like Dr. Noble used the information to perpetrate a 
violent attack in furtherance of some political aim 
would his or her actions be considered terrorist. 

Ingles-le Noble further contends that “disinforma- 
tion is easily spread; rumors get picked up by the 
media, aided by the occasional anonymous e-mail.” 
That may be so, but spreading false information, 
whether by way of word-of-mouth, the print or 
broadcast media, or some other medium, is often not 
even criminal, let alone terrorist. Why should it be 
any different in cyberspace? Ingles-le Noble himself 
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recognizes that “there is undoubtedly a lot of exag- 
geration in this field. If your system goes down, it is 
a lot more interesting to say it was the work of a for- 
eign government rather than admit it was due to an 
American teenage ‘script-kiddy tinkering with a badly 
written CGI [computer-generated imagery] script. If 
the power goes out, people light a candle and wait for 
it to return, but do not feel terrified. If their mobile 
phones switch off, society does not instantly feel 
under attack. If someone cracks a web site and 
changes the content, terror does not stalk the streets.” 

In February 2001, Britain updated its Terrorism 
Act to classify the “use of or threat of action that is 
designed to seriously interfere with or seriously dis- 
rupt an electronic system” as an act of terrorism. 
Police investigators will decide whether an action is 
to be regarded as terrorist. On-line groups, human 
rights organizations, civil liberties campaigners, and 
others condemned this classification as absurd, 
pointing out that it placed hacktivism on a par with 
life-threatening acts of public intimidation.5 

In the wake of September 11, American legislators 
followed suit. Previously, if one successfully infil- 
trated a federal computer network, one was consid- 
ered a hacker. Following the passage of the usa 
Patriot Act, however, which grants significant pow- 
ers to law enforcement agencies to investigate and 
prosecute potential threats to national security, hack- 
ers can be labeled cyberterrorists and, if convicted, 
face up to 20 years in prison. Clearly, policymakers 
believe that actions taken in cyberspace are qualita- 
tively different from those taken in the “real” world. 


“USE” AND “MISUSE” OF THE INTERNET 

Cybercrime and cyberterrorism are not cotermi- 
nous. Cyberspace attacks must have a “terrorist” 
component to be labeled cyberterrorism. The 
attacks must instill terror as commonly understood 
(that is, result in death or large-scale destruction), 
and they must have a political motivation. 

As for terrorist use of information technology 
and terrorism involving computer technology as a 


>Furthermore, Internet service providers in the United 
Kingdom may be legally required to monitor some cus- 
tomers’ surfing habits if requested to do so by the police 
under the Regulation of Investigatory Powers Act 2000. 

6The Uniting and Strengthening America by Providing 
Appropriate Tools Required to Intercept and Obstruct Terror- 
ism (USA PATRIOT) Act of 2001 was signed into law by 
President George W. Bush in October 2001. The law gives 
government investigators broad powers to track wireless 
phone calls, listen to voicemail, intercept e-mail messages, 
and monitor computer use. The full text of the act is available 
at <http://www.ins.usdoj.gov/graphics/lawsregs/patriot.pdf>. 


weapon/target, only the latter may be defined as 
cyberterrorism. Terrorists’ “use” of computers as a 
facilitator of their activities, whether for propa- 
ganda, communication, or other purposes, is sim- 
ply that: “use.” And the vast majority of terrorist 
activity on the Internet is limited to “use.” 

Researchers are still unclear whether the ability to 
communicate on-line worldwide has resulted in an 
increase or a decrease in terrorist acts. They agree, 
however, that on-line activities substantially improve 
the ability of such terrorist groups to raise funds, lure 
new faithful, and reach a mass audience. The most 
popular terrorist sites draw tens of thousands of vis- 
itors each month. 

Hezbollah—a Lebanese-based Shiite Islamic 
group also known as Islamic Jihad, the Revolution- 
ary Justice Organization, Organization of the 
Oppressed on Earth, and Islamic Jihad for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine—established its collection of 
web sites in 1995. The group currently manages 
three such sites: one for its press office, another to 
describe its attacks on Israeli targets (accessible 
at <http:/(www.moqawama.tv>), and a third, Al- 
Manar TV, for news and information (on-line at 
<http://www.manartv.com>). All three may be 
viewed in either English or Arabic. The central 
press office site contains an introduction to the 
group, press clippings and statements, political dec- 
larations, and speeches of the group's secretary gen- 
eral. One may also access a photo gallery and video 
and audio clips. The information contained in these 
pages is updated regularly. Contact information, in 
the form of an e-mail address, is provided. 

In a similar vein, the web site of Hamas, the 
Palestinian militant Islamic fundamentalist group, 
which is currently off-line, presents political car- 
toons, streaming video clips, and photomontages 
depicting the violent deaths of Palestinian children. 
It has been claimed that the Armed Islamic Group 
(GIA), a fundamentalist sect warring with the Alge- 
rian government, posted a detailed bomb-making 
manual on the Hamas site. The on-line home of the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE), a guerrilla 
force in Sri Lanka best known for the 1991 assas- 
sination of former Indian Prime Minister Rajiv 
Ghandi, offers position papers, daily news, an on- 
line store—for sale are books and pamphlets, 
videos, audiotapes, CDs, a 2002 calendar, and the 
Tamil Eelam flag—and free e-mail services. Other 
terrorist sites host electronic bulletin boards, post 
tips on smuggling money to finance their opera- 
tions, and provide automated registration for e- 
mail alerts. 


Many terrorist groups’ sites are hosted in the United 
States. For example, a Connecticut-based Internet 
service provider (isP) was providing co-location 
and virtual hosting services for the Hamas site in data 
centers located in Connecticut and Chicago. While 
sites such as that maintained by Hamas are likely to 
receive more intense scrutiny following the Septem- 
ber attacks, similar web sites were the subject of 
debate in the United States prior to the events of 
September 11. In 1997 controversy erupted when it 
was revealed that the State University of New York at 
Binghamton was hosting the web site of the Revolu- 
tionary Armed Forces of Colombia (FARC), and that 
a solidarity site for the Peruvian guerrilla group 
Tupac Amaru (MRTA) was operating out of the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego. Officials at the 
State University of New York promptly shut down 
the FARC site. In San Diego it was decided to err on 
the side of free speech and 
allow the Tupac Amaru site 
to remain open.’ (The FARC 
site now also operates out 
of the University of Califor- 
nia at San Diego.) Hosting 
such a site is not illegal— 
even if a group is deemed a 
foreign terrorist organization by the United States 
State Department—as long as a site is not seeking 
financial contributions or providing financial support 
to the group. Other content is generally considered 
to be protected speech under the First Amendment 
of the Constitution. 

It is not all clear sailing for these “netizens,” how- 
ever. Their home pages have been subject to inter- 
mittent denial of service and other hack attacks, and 
strikes against their 1sps have resulted in more per- 
manent difficulties. In 1997, for example, an e-mail 
bombing was conducted against the Institute for 
Global Communications (1GC), a San Francisco-based 
Isp hosting the web pages of the Euskal Herria or 
Basque Country Journal, a publication edited by sup- 
porters of the Basque group Homeland and Liberty 
(ETA). The attacks against IGC commenced following 
the assassination by the ETA of a popular town coun- 
cilor in northern Spain. The protesters hoped to pull 
the site from the Internet. To accomplish this they 
bombarded icc with thousands of spurious e-mails 


The Tupac Amaru Revolutionary Movement Solidarity 
Page hosted by the University of California at San Diego is at 
<http://burn.ucsd.edu/~ats/mrta.htm>. The official home 
page of the MRTA (in Europe) may be accessed at 
<http://www.voz-rebelde.de> and is available in English, 
Spanish, Italian, Japanese, Turkish, and Serbo-Croat. 


Terrorist groups have at this stage 
used the Internet only for propaganda, 
communications, and fundraising. 
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routed through hundreds of different mail relays, 
spammed 1Gc staff and customer accounts, clogged 
their web page with false credit card orders, and 
threatened to employ the same tactics against other 
organizations using IGC services. IGC pulled the 
Fuskal Herria site on July 18, but not before archiv- 
ing a copy of the site. Shortly thereafter, mirror sites 
appeared on half a dozen servers on three continents. 
Despite this, the protesters’ e-mail action raised fears 
of a new era of censorship imposed by direct action 
from anonymous hacktivists. Furthermore, approx- 
imately one month after 1Gc pulled the controversial 
site off its servers, Scotland Yard’s Anti-Terrorist 
Branch shut down Internet Freedom’s British web 
site for hosting the journal. Scotland Yard claimed to 
be acting against terrorism. 

The so-called cyberwar that raged between Israelis 
and Palestinians and their supporters in 2000 was a 
mere nuisance in compari- 
son with such targeted and 
sustained campaigns. The 
Middle East “cyberwar” 
began in October, about 
three weeks after Hezbollah 
seized three Israeli soldiers 
on patrol in the Shebaa 
Farms area of southern Lebanon and held them for 
ransom. Pro-Israeli hackers created a web site to host 
attacks. Within days, Hezbollah’s site was flooded by 
millions of “pings”’—the cyberequivalent of knocks 
on the door—and crashed. Hezbollah then tried to 
revive the site under slightly different spellings, but 
they too came under sustained attack. In all, six dif- 
ferent Hezbollah sites, the Hamas site, and other 
Palestinian informational sites were victims of the 
attack. Hezbollah’s central press office site came 
under attack once again when the group posted 
video clips of Israeli ground attacks on Palestinians 
in Gaza. Hezbollah then increased its server capacity 
to ward off further attacks. These efforts notwith- 
standing, pro-Israeli hackers successfully hacked into 
the Hezbollah web site a further time on December 
26. They posted pictures of the three Israeli soldiers 
who were abducted in early October and the slogan 
“Free Our Soldiers Now” on a screen full of blue- 
and-white Star of David flags. 

According to Hezbollah’s then webmaster, Ali 
Ayoub, “Our counterattack is just to remain on the 
net.” The Palestinians and their supporters were not 
long in striking back, however. In a coordinated 
counterattack, the web sites of the Israeli army, For- 
eign Ministry, prime minister, and parliament, 
among others, were hit. On December 29, 80 Israeli- 
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related sites were hacked and defaced by pro-Pales- 
tinian hackers. More than 246 Israeli-related sites 
were estimated to have been attacked between Octo- 
ber 6, 2000 and January 1, 2001 (compared with 
approximately 34 Palestinian-related sites that were 
hit in the same period). The success of the Pales- 
tinian counterattack—variously dubbed the “e- 
jihad,” “cyber-jihad,” or “inter-fada’—may be 
explained by the way in which the pro-Palestinian 
hackers systematically worked their way through 
sites with .il domain names. Palestinian-related sites 
are generally harder to find because only one such 
domain is currently operational (gov.ps) and few 
groups have such easily identifiable Internet 
addresses, or URLs (uniform resource locators), as 
Hezbollah. In addition, Israel has approximately 2 
million Internet hookups, considerably more than 
in any other Middle Eastern country. The upshot is 
that the Israelis have a far greater on-line presence 
than the Palestinians and are therefore more easily 
targeted. In addition, in mid-July 2002, accessing the 
Internet in the West Bank and Gaza became all but 
impossible when the Israel Defense Forces shut 
down Palnet, the leading Palestinian isp. 


HIDDEN IN PLAIN SIGHT 

In a briefing given in late September 2002, FBI 
Assistant Director Ronald Dick, head of the United 
States National Infrastructure Protection Center, told 
reporters that the hijackers had used the net, and 
“used it well.” The Internet and the abilities of intel- 
ligence officials to eavesdrop on e-mail and phone 
calls was supposed to help prevent attacks such as 
those that occurred in New York and Washington. 
They did not and, as a result, assumptions about the 
role the Internet can play in fighting terrorism are 
being challenged. Investigators are nevertheless rely- 
ing on Internet tools as never before. What role has 
the Internet played in the investigation of the attacks 
thus far? What can be done on-line to track the 
group depends in large part on what it did on-line. 

In the immediate aftermath of the attacks, federal 
agents issued subpoenas and search warrants to 
nearly every major Internet-related company, includ- 
ing America Online, Microsoft, Yahoo!, Google, and 
many smaller providers. It is known that the hijack- 
ers booked at least nine of their airline tickets for the 
four doomed flights on-line at least two to three 


8In Britain, Foreign Secretary Jack Straw provoked a storm 
of protest by suggesting on national television that the media 
and civil liberties campaigners had paved the way for the ter- 
ror attacks on America by advocating free speech and favor- 
ing publicly available encryption. 


weeks prior to the attacks. They also used the Inter- 
net to find information about the aerial application 
of pesticides. Investigators are said to have in their 
possession hundreds of e-mails linked to the terror- 
ists in English, Arabic, and Urdu. The messages were 
sent within the United States and internationally. 
According to the F81, many of these messages include 
operational details of the attacks. Some of the hijack- 
ers used e-mail services that are largely anony- 
mous—Hotmail, for example—and created multiple 
temporary accounts. A number of them are known 
to have used public terminals, in libraries and else- 
where, to gain access to the net, whereas others used 
privately owned personal or laptop computers. 

In two successive briefings, senior FBI officials 
stated that the agency had found no evidence that 
the hijackers used electronic encryption methods 
to communicate on the Internet. This has not, how- 
ever, prevented politicians and journalists from 
repeating lurid rumors that the coded orders for the 
attacks were secretly hidden inside pornographic 
web images or from making claims that the attacks 
could have been prevented had Western govern- 
ments been given the power to prevent Internet 
users from employing encryption in their commu- 
nications.8 Although many e-mail messages sent to 
and from key members of the hijack teams were 
uncovered and studied, none of them, according to 
the FBI, used encryption. Nor did they use steganog- 
raphy, a technique that allows an encrypted file to 
be hidden inside a larger file (such as a JPEG or GIF 
image, or an MP3 music file). Evidence from ques- 
tioning terrorists involved in previous attacks, both 
in America and on American interests abroad, and 
monitoring their messages reveals that they simply 
used code words to make their communications 
appear innocuous to eavesdroppers. 


AFTER SEPTEMBER 11 

Authorities have been keeping a watchful eye on 
web sites perceived as extremist for a number of 
years. In February 1998, Dale Watson, chief of the 
international terrorism section of the FBI, informed 
the United States Senate judiciary committee that 
major terrorist groups used the Internet to spread 
propaganda and recruit new members. Before 
September 11, however, the authorities were pro- 
hibited legally from interfering with such sites. The 
FBI has since been involved in the official closure of 
what appears to be hundreds—if not thousands—of 
sites. Several radical Internet radio shows, including 
“IRA Radio,” “Al Lewis Live,” and “Our Americas,” 
were pulled by an Indiana Isp in late September 2001 


after being advised by the rai that their assets could 
be seized for promoting terrorism. The New 
York-based “a Radio” was accused of supporting 
the Real ra. The site contained an archive of weekly 
radio programs said to back the dissident Irish guer- 
rillas. The archive of political interviews from “Al 
Lewis Live,” hosted by iconoclastic actor/activist 
Lewis (formerly “Grandpa” on the 1960s hit televi- 
sion show “The Munsters”), drew some 15,000 hits 
a day. “Our Americas” was a Spanish-language pro- 
gram about rebels in Latin America. Yahoo! has 
pulled dozens of sites in the “jihad web ring,” a col- 
lection of 55 jihad-related sites, while Lycos Europe 
established a 20-person team to monitor its web 
sites for illegal activity and to remove terrorist- 
related content. 

In August 2001 the Taliban outlawed the use of 
the Internet in Afghanistan, except at the funda- 
mentalist groups headquarters. The Taliban never- 
theless maintained a 
prominent home on 
the Internet despite UN 
sanctions, retaliatory 
hack attacks, and the 
vagaries of the United 
States bombing cam- 
paign. Before it went 
off-line, a site called Taliban Online contained infor- 
mation that included instructions on how to make 
financial donations, or donations of food and cloth- 
ing, to the Afghan militia. The unofficial web site of 
Dharb-i-Mumin, a Taliban-associated organization 
the United States has put on a list of terrorist groups, 
is still operational at <http://dharb-i-mumin.cjb.net/>, 
although a United States—based web site operated by 
the group was shut down in late September 2001 fol- 
lowing a request from the Treasury Department to 
the group’s Kansas City-based Isp. 

One of the larger jihad-related sites still in opera- 
tion is Azzam.com, run by London-based Azzam 
Publications.9 The Azzam site is available in more 
than a dozen languages and offers primers that 
include “How Can I Train Myself for Jihad?” Many 
Azzam affiliates were shut down after the Isps host- 
ing the sites received complaints (at least one fol- 
lowing a request from the rst). The British company 
Swift Internet, which was the technical and billing 





The site <http:/;www.azzam.com> is accessible intermit- 
tently. Qoqaz.net <http://www.qoqaz.net> is an Azzam mir- 
ror, as is <http:/Awww.azzam.co.uk>. If none of these sites is 
on-line, information on Azzam’s new location might be 
found on the site <http://www.maktabah.net/home.asp>. 

10The site has also appeared at <http://www.drasat.com>. 








The inflation of the concept of cyberterrorism 
may increase newspaper circulation 
but is ultimately not in the public interest. 
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contact for an Azzam site, is said to have received 
threatening e-mails accusing it of supporting a ter- 
rorist web site. Swift has since distanced itself from 
the site by removing its name as a contact on public 
Internet records. Meanwhile, as often as the site is 
shut down, it is replaced by a substitute/mirror site 
under a different URL. According to an Azzam 
spokesperson, “One cannot shut down the Internet.” 

United States officials are said to be searching the 
Internet for the reappearance of an Arabic-language 
web site that they believe has been used by Al 
Qaeda. Statements ostensibly made by Al Qaeda and 
Taliban members have appeared on Alneda.com.10 
The site, which is registered in Singapore, appeared 
on web servers in Malaysia and Texas in early June 
2002, before it was shut down by United States offi- 
cials. It is thought to have first appeared on the net 
in early February 2002. It is expected to reappear 
under a numerical address in an effort to make it 
harder to track. Accord- 
ing to media accounts, 
the site contained audio 
and video clips of 
Osama bin Laden; pic- 
tures of Al Qaeda sus- 
pects currently detained 
in Pakistan; a message 
purportedly from Al Qaeda spokesman Sulaiman 
Abu Ghaith, in which he warned of new attacks on 
the United States; and a series of articles claiming 
that suicide bombings aimed at Americans are jus- 
tifiable under Islamic law. There has been media 
speculation that the site is being used to direct Al 
Qaeda operational cells. According to one report, the 
site has carried low-level operational information: 
in February it published the names and home tele- 
phone numbers of Al Qaeda fighters captured by 
Pakistan following their escape from fighting in 
Afghanistan with the hope that sympathizers would 
contact their families and let them know they were 
alive. Click on the link to Alneda.com today and the 
following appears: “Hacked, Tracked, and NOW 
Owned by the u.s.A.” The site is described as a 
“mostly unmoderated discussion board relating to 
current world affairs surrounding Islamic Jihad [sic] 
and the United States led war on terrorism (plus 
other conflicts around the globe).” 


BOMBS, NOT BYTES 

Richard Clarke, White House special adviser for 
cyberspace security, has said that he prefers not to 
use the term “cyberterrorism” and favors instead 
“information security” or “cyberspace security” 
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because, as he has noted, most terrorist groups have 
not engaged in information warfare (read “cyberter- 
rorism”). Terrorist groups, he notes, have at this 
stage used the Internet only for propaganda, com- 
munications, and fundraising. In a similar vein, 
Michael Vatis, former head of the United States 
National Infrastructure Protection Center, has stated 
that “terrorists are already using technology for 
sophisticated communications and fund-raising 
activities. As yet we haven't seen computers being 
used by these groups as weapons to any significant 
degree, but this will probably happen in the future.” 
According to a recent study, 75 percent of Internet 
users worldwide agree; they believe that “cyberter- 
rorists” will “soon inflict massive casualties on inno- 
cent lives by attacking corporate and governmental 
computer networks.” The survey, conducted in 19 
major cities around the world, found that 45 percent 
of respondents agreed completely that “computer 
terrorism will be a growing problem,” and another 
35 percent agreed somewhat with the same state- 
ment.11 The problem certainly cannot shrink much, 
hovering as it does at zero cyberterrorism incidents 
per year. This is not to say that cyberterrorism can- 
not or will not happen, but that, contrary to popu- 
lar perception, it has not happened yet. 

On Wednesday morning, September 12, 2001, an 
Internet user could still visit a web site that inte- 
grated three wonders of modern technology: the 
Internet, digital live video, and New York City’s 
World Trade Center. The site allowed Internet users 
worldwide to appreciate what millions of tourists 
had thrilled to since Minoru Yamasaki’s architec- 
tural wonder was completed in 1973: the stunning 
45-mile view from the top of the Trade Center tow- 
ers. According to journalists, the caption on the site 
still read “Real-Time Hudson River View from 
World Trade Center.” In the square above was a 
deep black nothingness. The terrorists had taken 
down the towers; they had not taken down the 
Internet. As Dorothy Denning noted just weeks 
before the September attacks in the summer 2001 
issue of Harvard International Review, “whereas 
hacktivism is real and widespread, cyberterrorism 
exists only in theory. Terrorist groups are using the 
Internet, but they still prefer bombs to bytes as a 
means of inciting terror.” Terrorist “use” of the 
Internet has been largely ignored in favor of the 
more headline-grabbing “cyberterrorism.” E 


11Kevin Poulsen, “Cyber Terror in the Air,” SecurityFocus.com, 
June 30, 2001. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


International Court of Justice 

Oct 10—The court at The Hague rules that the oil-rich Bakassi 
Peninsula in the Gulf of Guinea, which has long been claimed 
by Nigeria, is part of Cameroon; the court also establishes the 
boundary between Cameroon and Nigeria from Lake Chad to 
the sea and requests each country to withdraw administration 
and security forces from the others territory; the 2 countries, 
which share a 1,000-mile border, have troops stationed in the 
area who frequently clash. 


International Criminal Tribunal 
for the Former Yugoslavia 


Oct. 2—Former Bosnian Serb President Biljana Plavsic, indicted 
by the tribunal at The Hague for 8 counts of war crimes— 
including genocide—pleads guilty to 1 count of persecution on 
political or religious grounds, a crime against humanity; Plavsic 
enters her plea by video link from the Balkans, where she is free 
on provisional release; as part of a plea agreement, all other 
charges are dropped; sentencing hearings, in which a term of 
life imprisonment could be imposed, are set for December. 


Middle East Crisis 

Oct. 7—At least 14 Palestinians are killed and about 150 others 
wounded during an operation by Israeli helicopters and 
dozens of tanks in 2 residential areas in Khan Yunis, a refugee 
camp in southern Gaza; the Israeli army says the mission is 
part of a new strategy to crack down on the militant Islamic 
group Hamas, which has a stronghold in the camp; the Red 
Crescent says most of the casualties occurred when Israeli 
troops fired at least 1 missile into a crowd outside a Gaza 
mosque; the Israeli military says its forces were responding to 
gunmen who had fired on them. 

Oct. 17—At least 6 Palestinians are killed and more than 50 
injured when 3 Israeli tank shells hit a crowded refugee camp 
in Rafah, Gaza; the Israel Defense Forces (IDF) and a 
Palestinian witness say that Palestinians fired antitank missiles 
first at Israeli forces in the area. 

Oct. 19—Israeli tanks reenter the West Bank city of Jenin, less 
than 48 hours after the IDF pulled out of the area and lifted a 
curfew in response to what it called relative quiet. 

Israeli troops and police scuffle with hundreds of Jewish 
settlers near Nablus in the West Bank as they follow Defense 
Ministry orders to dismantle approximately 20 hilltop 
settlements at the Havat Gilad outpost; Israel radio says 10 
people were injured. 

Oct. 21—A Palestinian suicide bomber kills 14 people and 
injures more than 50 others by blowing up a vehicle packed 
with explosives alongside a crowded bus in the northern 
Israeli town of Karkur Junction; Islamic Jihad claims 
responsibility; Palestinian Authority President Yasir Arafat 
condemns the attack. 


BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 

Oct. 9—Preliminary results of elections held 4 days ago for the 
country’s 3-member multiethnic presidency show that Dragan 
Covic of the Croat Democratic Union has been elected to the 
Croat seat with 61.5% of the vote; Mirko Sarovic of the Serb 
Democratic Party receives the Serb seat with 35.5%, and 
Sulejman Tihic of the Party for Democratic Action wins the 
Muslim seat with 37%. 


BRAZIL 

Oct. 27—Results from today’s presidential runoff election show 
that former union leader Luiz Ignácio Lula da Silva of the 
leftist Workers’ Party won 61.5% of the vote; former Health 
Minister José Serra of the ruling centrist Brazilian Social 
Democratic Party, earned 38.5%; a runoff became necessary 
when da Silva failed to receive a majority in the initial round of 
balloting on October 6; da Silva begins his 4-year term January 
1, replacing President Fernando Henrique Cardoso. 


CENTRAL AFRICAN REPUBLIC 

Oct. 27—Libyan-backed troops loyal to President Ange-Félix 
Patassé battle rebel forces for a third consecutive day in the 
capital city of Bangui after an apparent coup attempt by 
supporters of Francois Bozizé, a former army chief who fled to 
Chad last year and later moved to France after a failed 
uprising; the government accuses Chad of helping the 
insurgents; witnesses say at least 20 people have been killed 
but the toll is believed to be much higher; earlier this month 
the government and Chad agreed to deploy a small regional 
force and to work to improve relations. 

Oct. 31—The government says its forces have recaptured Bangui 
and are pursuing rebels fleeing the area. 


CHINA 

Oct. 6—Business tycoon Yang Bin, who was recently appointed 
by North Korean leader Kim Jong II as chief executive of that 
country’s newly created Sinuiju Special Administrative 
Region, is placed under house arrest by police in the 
northeastern city of Shenyang on suspicion of tax evasion and 
other economic crimes; after his detention and questioning by 
police 2 days ago, Yang said he will pay $1.2 million in back 
real-estate development taxes within a week; last month 
Pyongyang established the autonomous economic zone in 
northwestern North Korea, near the Chinese border, which 
will operate free from government interference for 50 years, 
seek private capital from China, Japan, South Korea, and 
Western countries, and operate its own economic system and 
issue its own passports. 


CONGO 

Oct. 5—Rwanda withdraws the last of its 20,514 troops from the 
country, as stipulated in the July 30 peace deal to end the 4- 
year war in Congo that was signed by Rwandan President Paul 
Kagame and Congolese President Joseph Kabila in South 
Africa; Rwanda agreed to the withdrawal in exchange for the 
disarmament, demobilization, and repatriation of former 
Rwandan soldiers and ethnic Hutu militiamen who fled to 
Congo after carrying out the 1994 Rwandan genocide. 


INDIA 

Oct. 16—The government announces a limited withdrawal of as 
many as 700,000 troops from its border with Pakistan, but not 
along the Line of Control in Kashmir, which divides the 
disputed region into Indian- and Pakistani-administered areas; 
over the past 10 months the 2 sides have amassed 1 million 
troops along their border in the latest confrontation over 
Kashmir; the buildup was prompted by a December attack on 
the Indian parliament for which New Delhi blames Pakistani- 
backed Kashmiri separatists; Islamabad denies involvement. 
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Kashmir 

Oct. 10—Initial results from state assembly elections that ended 2 
days ago show that the ruling pro-New Delhi National 
Conference (NC) party won 28 of the assembly's 87 seats, a loss 
of 29 seats; the 2 main opposition parties, the Indian National 
Congress and the People’s Democratic Party, received 20 and 16 
seats, respectively; independent candidates and smaller parties 
took the remaining 23 seats; because the NC does not have a 
majority or sufficient allies to form a coalition, the Indian 
National Congress and the People’s Democratic Party could 
form a coalition with the small parties and independents; more 
than 800 people were killed in election-related violence. 


INDONESIA 

Oct. 13—Government officials say that terrorists linked to Al 
Qaeda are responsible for yesterdays bomb attacks that killed 
at least 183 people and wounded more than 100 in 2 
nightclubs on the island of Bali, a popular tourist destination, 
about 250 people are missing; the blasts and subsequent fire 
destroyed an entire city block; many of the dead and wounded 
were Australians, but Indonesian, German, French, British, 
and Americans also were among the casualties; another 
explosion occurred around the same time near the US consular 
office on the island, but there were no reported casualties. 

Oct. 16—One of the country’s most militant Muslim groups, 
Laskar Jihad, disbands and closes its headquarters in the town 
of Yogyakarta; officials say the group may be trying to lower its 
profile amid international pressure on the government to crack 
down on extremist groups following the Bali attack; in 2000 
Laskar Jihad sent thousands of men to the Moluccas to help 
Muslims fight Christians, continuing a conflict that began the 
previous year between the 2 communities; more than 10,000 
have been killed in the violence since 1999. 

Oct. 18—President Megawati Sukarnoputri signs a new antiterror 
decree that authorizes a life sentence or death by firing squad for 
anyone who plans an act of terror or organizes others to do so; 
the measure is made retroactive to cover the Bali bombing; the 
decree also permits police to detain suspects for 7 days based 
only on intelligence reports and allows judges to order suspects 
held for up to 6 months for questioning without being charged. 


IRAQ 

Oct. 15—Results from yesterday's nationwide referendum show 
that President Saddam Hussein has been reelected to another 7- 
year term; government officials say that all 11.4 million eligible 
voters cast a “yes” vote for Saddam, who was the sole candidate. 

Oct. 20—Saddam orders all prisoners released, including non-lraqi 
Arabs, with the exception of those accused of spying for the US 
or Israel; murderers are freed on the condition that they make 
restitution, including financial compensation, to victims’ 
families within 1 month; the amnesty includes political 
prisoners for the first time in Saddam's presidency, Western 
human rights groups estimate that as many as 150,000 prisoners 
may be released; the official reason given for the amnesty is to 
reward the country’ citizens for Saddam's election last week. 


IRELAND 

Oct. 20—Results from yesterday's nationwide referendum show 
that 63% of voters favor ratification of the Treaty of Nice, 
which sets rules for the expansion of the European Union from 
15 to 25 member countries by 2004. 


ISRAEL 

Oct. 30—Prime Minister Ariel Sharon's coalition government, led 

- by his rightist Likud Party, collapses after 19 months in power; 
Defense Minister Binyamin Ben-Eliezer, leader of the Labor 
Party, and the party's 24 other members of parliament resigned 
earlier today after Sharon failed to meet Labors demand that 
$147 million earmarked for Jewish settlements in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip be diverted to social programs; Sharon 
now lacks a majority of votes in the 120-seat parliament. 


Oct. 31—Sharon names former army chief of staff Shaul Mofaz of 
the Labor Party as defense minister, replacing Ben-EFliezer; 
Mofaz, who advocates aggressive measures against the 
Palestinians, including the exile of Palestinian Authority 
President Yasir Arafat, must be approved by parliament. 


IvoRY COAST 

Oct. 2—An estimated 40,000 people march in Abidjan, the 
country’s commercial capital, in support of President Laurent 
Gbagbo; Bouaké, the country’s second-largest city, and other 
northern towns have been held by rebels since September 19, 
when about 750 soldiers angry at government plans to dismiss 
troops who were suspected of disloyalty began an uprising; 
since the rebellion began, more than 300 soldiers and civilians 
have been killed, thousands of foreign nationals have been 
evacuated by US and French troops, and the country has split 
into a government-run zone in the mainly Christian south and 
a rebel-held zone in the northern, Muslim region; yesterday 
the insurgents, who call themselves the Patriotic Movement of 
Ivory Coast, demanded the release of imprisoned soldiers and 
paramilitary gendarmes, the reintegration into the armed 
forces of soldiers in exile, and the disbanding of a gendarme 
contingent that is allegedly based on “ethnic recruiting.” 

Oct. 9—Failing to retake Bouaké after 3 days of fighting, the army 
pulls back and says it will negotiate with the rebels if they disarm. 

Oct. 10—At least 4,500 immigrant workers, mostly from Burkina 
Faso, flee plantations in key cocoa-growing regions in the west, 
fearing ethnic attacks, according to local Burkinabe 
representatives; the Christian-dominated government has said 
the country’s predominantly Muslim, northern-based opposition 
and foreigners support the rebels and has accused Burkina Faso 
of harboring armed dissidents; Burkina Faso denies involvement. 

Oct. 13—According to local residents and French troops in the 
region, rebels have captured the western, cocoa-producing city 
of Daloa; the advance comes as the rebels in Bouaké begin new 
peace talks with mediators, including Senegalese Foreign 
Minister Cheikh Tidiane Gadio. 

Oct. 28—The government sends a negotiating team to Lomé, 
Togo for talks with rebels, who arrived in the city yesterday; 
Togo President Gnassingbe Eyadema will lead the mediation; a 
cease-fire agreement reached 10 days ago appears to have held, 
but it has also further polarized the north and south; since the 
conflict began last month, hundreds of people have been killed 
and tens of thousands driven from their homes. 


JAMAICA 

Oct. 17—Preliminary results from yesterday's national election 
show that Prime Minister P J. Patterson's social-democratic 
People’s National Party (PNP) received 53% of the vote, and 34 
of the 60 seats in the House of Representatives; the opposition 
conservative Jamaica Labor Party, headed by former Prime 
Minister Edward Seaga, earned 47% and 26 seats. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 11—A court in Tokyo sentences to death Seiichi Endo, 
“health minister” of the Aum Shinrikyo cult, for his role in 
producing the sarin gas used in the cults 1995 attack on the 
Tokyo subway that killed 12 people and sickened thousands; 
Endo also helped make the sarin used in a June 1994 attack on 
the central Japanese city of Matsumoto, killing 7 people; Aum 
Shinrikyo leader Shoko Asahara is still being tried for allegedly 
planning the subway gas attack and other killings; at least 9 
other cult members have received death sentences; the cult was 
declared bankrupt in March 1996 but later regrouped under a 
new name, Aleph, and is believed to have about 1,000 members. 


JORDAN 

Oct. 28—American Laurence Foley, an official with the US 
Agency for International Development, is killed by an 
unidentified gunman near his home in Amman, the capital; 
there is no immediate claim of responsibility. 


KENYA 

Oct. 25—President Daniel arap Moi dissolves parliament 2 days 
before a convention scheduled to begin work on a new 
constitution that would restrict the presidents powers and 
introduce new government power structures, including the 
post of prime minister. 


KOREA, NORTH 

Oct. 16—US government officials say that, 12 days ago in 
Pyongyang, the government acknowledged that for the past 
several years it has been operating a secret nuclear weapons 
program in violation of the 1994 Agreed Framework; according 
to US officials, when confronted with American intelligence 
data provided by Assistant Secretary of State James Kelly ata 
meeting earlier this month, government officials first denied 
and then conceded the program; under the Agreed Framework, 
Pyongyang promised to freeze its nuclear weapons program. 

Oct. 30—After 2 days of talks with Japanese officials in Kuala 
Lumpur, the Malaysian capital, the government says it will not 
dismantle its nuclear weapons program without direct 
negotiations with the US; the Bush administration has said it 
will not negotiate with Pyongyang. 


KUWAIT 

Oct. 8—One US marine is killed and another wounded after 2 
gunmen infiltrate a US military exercise on Failaka Island and 
open fire; marines kill the assailants as they attempt to flee; the 
Interior Ministry says the attackers were Islamic militants with 
ties to Al Qaeda. 


Morocco 

Oct. 1—Final results of parliamentary elections held 4 days ago 
show that the ruling Socialist Union of Popular Forces won 50 
of the 325 seats in parliament's lower house; the conservative 
Istiqlal Party earned 48 seats, and the Islamic Justice and 
Development Party tripled its seats to 42; the 7 parties that 
formed the previous coalition government totaled 186 seats, 
giving them a majority if they ally again; 22 parties took part in 
the election. 

Oct. 9—King Mohammed VI appoints former Interior Minister 
Driss Jettou prime minister; Jettou, who does not belong to 
any political party, replaces Socialist Prime Minister 
Abderrahmane Youssoufi. . 


NEPAL 

Oct. 11— King Gyanendra appoints a new government headed 
by former Prime Minister Lokendra Bahadur Chand, leader of 
the rightist promonarchy National Democratic Party; last week 
Gyanendra dismissed Prime Minister Sher Bahadur Deuba and 
his government after Deuba had asked for a 1-year 
postponement of next month's parliamentary elections because 
of fears that Maoist rebels would disrupt them; Gyanendra 
postpones the elections indefinitely. 


NETHERLANDS 

Oct. 21—New elections, which became necessary after the 
collapse of the center-right coalition government 5 days ago, 
are set for January 22; after less than 100 days in office, the 
ruling coalition of Christian Democrats, Liberals, and the Lijst 
Pim Fortuyn (LPF) dissolved when Prime Minister Jan Peter 
Balkenende, a Christian Democrat, resigned after the Christian 
Democrats and Liberals said they could no longer work with 
the LPF because of infighting among ministers from that party; 
a caretaker government headed by Balkenende will govern the 
country until the elections. 


PAKISTAN 

Oct. 13—Results from elections held 3 days ago, the first since 
President Pervez Musharraf seized power in a bloodless military 
coup in 1999, show that the Pakistan Muslim League Quaid-I- 
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Azam, a new party loyal to Musharraf, won 78 of 272 
constituency seats in the 342-seat parliament; the Pakistan 
People’s Party, led by exiled former Prime Minister Benazir 
Bhutto, received 62 seats, and the Mutahidda Majlis-e-Amal, a 
coalition of 6 conservative Islamic groups, earned 45 seats 
(compared with 2 at the last election); European Union 
observers said the election was seriously flawed because the 
military government gave preferential treatment to 
progovernment candidates, misused state news broadcasts, and 
locked out top political rivals; since April, when Musharraf 
extended his self-declared presidency for 5 years through a 
referendum, Musharraf has issued a series of constitution- 
altering decrees, including giving himself the powers to fire the 
prime minister and dissolve the legislature, and requiring all 
candidates for public office to have a university degree, which 
excludes 90% of the country’s mostly illiterate population. 

Oct. 17—The government says it will pull back hundreds of 
thousands of troops who have been stationed along its border 
with India since December 2001, matching a similar statement 
made by New Delhi yesterday. 


PHILIPPINES 

Oct. 3—Investigators believe Abu Sayyaf, a Muslim rebel group 
operating in the country and Malaysia with ties to Al Qaeda, is 
responsible for yesterdays bomb blast at a military base on the 
southern island of Mindanao that killed 2 Filipinos and 1 US 
soldier and injured more than 20 others; last week Abu Sayyaf 
vowed to attack civilian and military targets associated with the 
US to retaliate against a government offensive in the country’s 
southern region; about 1,300 US troops arrived in the country 
in February to help the military fight terrorist groups. 

Oct. 10—At least 6 people are killed and 19 others wounded 
when a bomb explodes at a bus station in the southern city of 
Kidapawan. 

Oct. 17—Bombs explode 30 minutes apart in 2 department stores 
in the southern, mostly Christian city of Zamboanga, killing 7 
people and injuring 144 others; the military says that Abu 
Sayyaf is likely responsible. 

Oct. 18—At least 3 people are killed and 23 injured when a 
bomb is detonated aboard a bus in a suburb of Manila; the 
passenger who carried the explosive is believed to be among 
the dead, but it is unclear whether the blast was intended as a 
suicide attack; police say there are no immediate suspects or 
claims of responsibility. 


RUSSIA 

Oct. 11—At least 23 people were killed and 5 injured in 
yesterdays explosion in a police building in Grozny, the capital 
of the separatist province of Chechnya; officials say the blast 
was caused by a bomb detonated in the building by Chechen 
rebel sympathizers among police officers; government forces 
left Chechnya in 1996 after a 2-year war but returned in 1999 
after rebels invaded nearby Dagestan and bombings in 3 
Russian cities that killed more than 300 people, which 
government authorities believe were carried out by rebels. 

Oct. 24—Approximately 40 Chechen separatist guerrillas, 
including masked women strapped with explosives, stormed 
a Moscow theater during a performance last night, took at 
least 600 people hostage, and threatened to blow up the 
building if security forces intervened; government officials say 
the group describes itself as a suicide death squad and 
demands that President Vladimir Putin pull government 
troops out of Chechnya. 

Oct. 26—Government special forces, using gas to incapacitate 
Chechen guerrillas, raid the Moscow theater where more than 
750 people had been held hostage; more than 100 hostages are 
reported dead, along with most of the captors; Radio Russia, 
citing Moscow authorities, reports that 349 of the hostages 
were admitted to a city hospital, none of whom had gunshot 
wounds; government officials say they were forced to launch 
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the assault after rebels started killing hostages, but do not reveal 
the type of gas used nor explain how most of the hostages died. 
Oct. 30—Responding to international pressure, government 
officials say the gas used to end the Moscow theater siege was 
based on fentanyl, a potent opium-based narcotic; the gas has 
been blamed for the deaths of 117 hostages; 2 hostages died 
from gunshots fired by the rebels; in Denmark, at Moscow's 
request, police arrest Akmed Zakayev, a top aide to Chechnya’s 
fugitive President Aslan Maskhadov, for-allegedly helping plot 
the attack; Danish officials say Zakayev may be extradited if 
Moscow promises not to impose the death penalty; Zakayev 
and Maskhadov, who were attending a Chechen exiles’ 
meeting in Copenhagen, have condemned the raid, saying an 
extremist faction outside their control was responsible. 


SUDAN 

Oct. 15—Government officials and negotiators for the rebel 
Sudan People’s Liberation Army (SPLA) reach a temporary 
cease-fire agreement for the duration of their peace talks in 
Mackhakos, Kenya; more than 2 million people have been 
killed in the civil war between rebels fighting for more 
autonomy in the mostly Christian or animist south and the 
Islamic government in the north. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 

Oct. 8—Preliminary results from yesterday's parliamentary 
elections show that Prime Minister Patrick Manning's black- 
dominated People’s National Movement won 50.7% of the vote, 
and 20 of parliament's 36 seats; the opposition United National 
Congress, led by former Prime Minister Basdeo Panday and 
backed mainly by those of East Indian descent, received 46.5%, 
and 16 seats; the National Alliance for Reconstruction and 
Citizens’ Alliance earned 1.1% and 1%, respectively. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Northern Ireland 

Oct. 14—Britain indefinitely suspends the Northern Ireland 
Assembly, the province's Protestant—Catholic power-sharing 
government, for the fourth time since its inception in 1998, 
and assumes direct rule after allegations that the Irish 
Republican Army was spying on the British government for 3 
years while its political wing, Sinn Fein, was serving in the 
assembly; Sinn Fein denies involvement; earlier this month, 
police found confidential documents in Sinn Fein’s offices 
during raids, allegedly stolen from the office of North Ireland 
Secretary John Reid. 


UNITED STATES 

Oct. 16—President George W. Bush signs a resolution 
authorizing him to use military force against Iraq to destroy 
that country’s biological, chemical, and nuclear weapons; the 
resolution requires the president to notify Congress, before or 
within 48 hours after a US attack, that further diplomatic 
approaches would not have protected US security and to 
explain how the military action will not hurt the war on 
terrorism; it also allows Bush to take unilateral action 
regardless of UN activities; last week the bill was approved by 
296-133 and 77-33 votes in the House of Representatives and 
Senate, respectively. 


War on Terrorism 

Oct. 4A federal grand jury in Portland, Oregon indicts 6 
people, 5 of whom are US-born American citizens and 1 
Jordanian-born permanent US resident, for conspiring to join 
Al Qaeda and the Taliban to wage war on US forces in 

_ Afghanistan after the September 11 attacks; none of the 6 

defendants succeeded in entering Afghanistan; earlier today 
federal agents arrested 2 of the suspects in Portland, and 1 in 
Dearborn, Michigan; 2 others are still at large and believed to 


be overseas; the arrests bring to 18 the number of people 
indicted on terrorism-related charges in the past 6 weeks. 

A federal judge in Alexandria, Virginia sentences John 
Walker Lindh, the American captured by US forces during the 
war in Afghanistan, to 20 years in prison for fighting in 
support of the Taliban. 


VENEZUELA 

Oct. 10—Hundreds of thousands of protesters march through the 
capital city of Caracas, calling for President Hugo Chavez to 
resign or call elections within the next week; opposition labor 
and business chiefs say that if the president does not comply, 
they will announce a nationwide general strike for October 21; 
opposition leaders say Chavez is trying to install Cuban-style 
communism and has brought the country to near economic 
collapse; near Caracas, pro-Chavez militants open fire, injuring 
2 people, and national guard troops respond with tear gas and 
gunfire; 1 person is killed in a similar shooting incident in 
Guarico state. 

Oct. 26—Dissident military officers calling for a popular revolt 
against Chavez reject his threats to use arms against them if 
they try to overthrow him by force and say they will continue a 
peaceful campaign to force the president to resign; the original 
group of 14 rebel generals and admirals, who began their 
protest 5 days ago in a Caracas square and are supported by 
several thousand civilians, has been joined by at least 40 
colleagues from the armed forces. 


YEMEN 

Oct. 10—French, Yemeni, and US investigators find TNT residue, 
pieces of a fiberglass hull, and parts of an outboard engine in the 
wreckage of the French oil tanker Limburg, which exploded 4 
days ago near the Gulf of Aden, killing 1 Bulgarian member of 
the 25-person Bulgarian—French crew; officials say the evidence 
suggests that the ship was hit by a suicide attack using a small 
boat packed with explosives; as a result of the blast, 50,000 
bartels of crude oil spilled into the Gulf of Aden; the London 
daily Asharq al-Awsat reports that the Aden-Abyan Army, an 
Islamic militant group, has claimed responsibility for the attack. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Montenegro 

Oct. 21—Preliminary results from yesterday's parliamentary 
elections show that the pro-independence coalition of the 
ruling Democratic Party of Socialists and the Social 
Democratic Party won 39 seats in the republic’s 75-seat 
legislature; the 3-party Coalition for Change, which favors 
preserving close ties with Serbia, received 30 seats; the 
radically pro-independence Liberal Alliance won 4 seats, and 
Albanians Together, a group representing the ethnic Albanian 
minority, earned 2; the results give President Milo Djukanovic's 
coalition a stable majority in parliament for the next 4 years. 


Serbia 

Oct. 11—A federal military court in the town of Nis convicts 2 
Yugoslav army officers and 2 former soldiers of war crimes in 
the deaths of 2 ethnic Albanians in the Serbian province of 
Kosovo and imposes sentences ranging from 3 to 7 years; the 
trial is the first before a military court for atrocities by 
government forces during the 1998-1999 war against Kosovo 
Albanian separatists. 

Oct. 13—Today’s presidential elections, the first since former 
President Slobodan Milosevic was ousted from power 2 years 
ago, are ruled invalid because the 45.5% turnout does not meet 
the 50% legal minimum; exit polls show that Yugoslav President 
Vojislav Kostunica, a conservative nationalist, won 66.7% of the 
vote, and Deputy Prime Minister Miroljub Labus, a pro-Western 
liberal, received 31.3%; federal legislation requires that a new 
election process must be launched by December 5. 
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